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F  rontispiece 


AUNT  LEILA 
A  Salute  A  Dedication 


Concentrated  in  you  are  the  best  and  typical  traits  and 
characteristics  of  your  ancestors.  Your  father  contri¬ 
buted  the  French,  your  mother  the  German,  each  parent 
endowing  you  with  the  finest  propensities  each  race  de¬ 
veloped  through  countless  generations. 

I  salute  you,  the  pleasant  essence  of  their  personalities, 
the  focal  point  of  their  appearance,  the  epitome  of  their 
name. 

You  are  now  assured  the  name  BENUA  shall  never  die. 
Long  may  you  live  and  enjoy  your  great  inheritance. 

A.  R.  BENUA  -  August  1962 

(Picture  of  Leila  Benua  reproduced  from  an  oil  painting 
by  Gillespie  in  1880), 
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FOREWORD 


Whether  or  not,  it  was  the  rugged,  rocky,  fertile  hills  along  the  banks  of  the 
"Beautiful  Ohio"  River,  or  the  river  itself,  resemblingtheir  ancestral  homeland,  that 
brought  my  ancestors  together  in  the  town  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  I  cannot  be  sure.  Rather, 
I  think  it  was  mere  chance  that  brought  them  there. 

Strange  as  it  may  be,  some  came  down  the  Ohio  by  floating  barge;others  came 
up  the  Mis  sis  sippi  and  Ohio  by  river  steamer;  still  others  reached  Ripley  by  overland 
trail.  From  Eastern  France,  and  along  the  fabled  Rhine  River,  from  Bavaria,  and 
Alsace-Lorraine,  they  came,  deviously,  to  the  thriving  river  community  of  Ripley, 
all  seeking  a  better  life,  more  freedom  and  greater  opportunity.  Without  exception 
nor  shadow  of  doubt,  all  were  thrifty,  industrious,  God-fearing  people  no  matter 
from  whence  they  came. 

None  sought  an  easy  existence.  Instead  each  knew  that  hard  and  persistent 
labor  would  be  required  if  he  or  she  reached  a  goal.  Opportunity  to  perform  was 
highly  prized  and  the  labor  was  joyful  and  religious  -  a  way  of  life  for  them. 

They  formed  the  French-German  Benua  Familyandthe  German-French  Laden- 
burger  Family  from  pure  blooded  and  typical  stock.  Each  family  maturated  five 
children. 

True,  the  offspring  have  not  been  uniformly  prolific.  Too  many  have  failed  to 
perpetuate  their  line  and  lie  buried  amid  those  progenetors,  who  lived  on  American 
soil,  in  the  shadows  of  the  steep,  rocky,  immutable  hills  -  in  Maplewood  Cemetery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Notwithstanding  its  peculiarities,  the  Family  Benua  shall  never  die  but  forge 
on  to  greater  heights  unknown  to  the  now  living  members.  This  is  assured  through 
my  five  living  sons,  Louis,  Richard,  Thomas,  George,  and  John  Benua. 

That  puny  thread  of  heredity  came  near  to  severance  that  would  have  meant 
total  extinction  but  did  survive  miraculously  in  my  Grandfather,  Peter  Benua  II.  He 
was  the  only  living  male  of  the  name  at  age  five  years,  his  six  elder  brothers  and 
his  father  having  predeceased  him. 

Although  diminutive  physically,  he  personified  vitality,  good  fortune  and  pro- 
creative  power  that  has  not,  nor  ever  shall  acknowledge  failure.  Through  him  and 
his  indomitable  mother,  Margaret  Mangold  Benua,  who  sent  and  then  followed  him 
to  America,  we  go  merrily  on  our  way  -  still  convinced  that  failure  is  non-existent, 
a  myth,  at  least  for  us. 

It  is  a  strange  but  not  unusual  fact  that  no  written  record  of  the  Benua  Family 
was  ever  attempted.  We  fit  the  pattern  of  most  American  families.  The  birth  dates 
were  recorded  in  the  Family  Bible,  pictures  were  collected,  marriage  licenses  and 
obituary  notices  were  carefully  preserved.  That  was  all. 

With  only  one  member  of  my  parent's  generation  still  alive,  Aunt  Leila  Benua 
Hea.d,  a  family  history  is  like  a  jig  saw  puzzle.  Perhaps  it  was  this  challenge  that 
tempted  me  to  try  writing  this  history. 

It  is  a  valid  reason  for  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  this  task.  Also  a  valid 
excuse  for  any  gaps  in  the  narrative  that  may  never  be  filled.  It  is  the  reason  why 
this  history  must  begin  and  end  in  America,  even  though  all  ancestors  were  bom  in 
Europe. 


/u/ 


Magdalena  Yockey  Freidly 


Louis  Freidly 


Beautiful  Tombstone  on  Freidly  burial 
lot,  Maplewood  Cemetary,  Ripley,  Ohio. 


JohnBenua  harvesting 
tobacco  on  the  Freidly 
Farms  with  present 
owner  1961  (128years 
later) . 


Freidly  Farm  House 
located  near  Ripley, 
Ohio,  built  in  1833. 


Three  of  the  Seven  Freidly  Sisters 


Barbara  F. 
Schweickart 


Polly  F. 
Senne 


Louisa  F. 
Schweickart 


FIRST  ARRIVAL 


Floating  down  the  "beautiful"  Ohio  River  in  the  year  1833,  Louis  Freidly  was  first 
to  arrive  in  Ripley,  one  generation  ahead  of  the  other  three  branches  of  the  Benua 
family. 

It  was  raining  in  Pittsburgh.  Sudden  gusty  squalls  swept  rain  showers  in  sheets  of 
water  across  the  Allegheny  River,  half  a  mile  above  its  confluence  with  the  Monon- 
gahela.  These  two  rivers  came  together  around  a  diamond  shaped  point  of  rocky 
land  in  Pittsburgh  forming  there,  the  Ohio  River.  Doubtless,  it  was  storming  even 
harder  on  the  Ohio  which  was  much  broader  and  more  open  to  the  wind. 

No  one  seemed  surpri sed  that  it  should  rain  on  this  September  25th  in  the  year  1833. 
It  was  two  days  past  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  a  season  still  warm  but  usually  stormy. 
That  is,  no  one  except  a  little  group  of  emigrants,  Germans,  who  obviously  were 
endeavoring  to  keep  their  few  worldly  pos  se  ssions  dryasthey  loaded  the  barge  lashed 
to  heavy  stakes  on  the  river  bank.  Their  leader  spoke  to  them  in  kind  but  firm  terms 
and  rapidly,  in  German.  He  was  a  tall  handsome  man  of  fine  proportions  and  good 
countenance.  His  eyes  were  blue,  his  hair  blonde,  his  skin  fair.  He  was  a  pure 
Bavarian  German,  Louis  Freidly,  by  name,  bringing  his  young  wife,  Magdalena 
Yockey  Freidly,  and  daughter  Polly,  and  a  group  of  friends  and  neighbors  to  settle 
in  America. 

Magdalena  was  a  small  woman  with  rather  delicate  features.  Her  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristic  could  be  seen  in  her  dark  eyes  which  were  at  once  alert  and  lustrous. 

Polly,  their  little  daughter,  had  just  reached  one  year  of  age,  definitely  resembled 
her  mother,  but  she  adored  her  father  as  did  practically  every  member  of  their 
little  party,  including  Magdalena's  parents,  the  Yockeys,  who  were  enjoying  the 
excitement  as  much  as  the  younger  people. 

They  had  come  from  Hirschthal,  Rhenish  Bavaria  by  sailing  vessel  to  Baltimore,  a 
long  and  stormy  voyage.  Thence  they  travelled  overland  through  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  by  foot  and  stage,  not  a  speedy  or  easy  means  of  transportation.  Now 
they  had  most  of  their  long  journey  behind  them  and  they  were  in  high  spirits, 
anticipating  drifting  leisurely  down  the  "Beautiful  Ohio"  with  their  final  destination  - 
Ripley  -  within  easy  reach. 

Hardly  had  the  little  band  stowed  their  worldly  goods  aboard  when  the  wind  subsided. 
The  sun,  slowly  at  fir  st,  then  in  one  grand  gleam,  burst  forth  from  behind  the  clouds. 

Louis,  the  bargeman,  ordered  the  barge  cast  off  while  he  stood  erect  at  the  tiller, 
steering  into  the  mid -channel  current  and  on  down  to  the  Ohio,  and  into  their  great 
and  thrilling  adventure  -  the  finding  of  a  new  life  in  America. 
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The  barge  was  of  the  customary  pattern  used  by  settlers  going  West  into  Ohio,  Ind¬ 
iana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  -  the  Northwest  Territory  -  or  down  the  Mississippi  into 
the  deep  South.  It  was  heavily  built,  a  flat  bottom  vessel  curved  up  at  each  end.  A 
tiller  or  skull  protruded  from  its  stern.  The  rough  sail  might  be  hoisted  to  get  a 
"lift"  from  a  favorable  breeze,  but  primarily  the  barge  was  made  for  floating  down 
the  river  or  to  be  towed  or  pushed  upstream. 

The  cargo  was  in  the  bow.  Over  the  rear,  supports  had  been  erected  for  a  canvas 
or  tarpaulin  cover.  Both  ends  of  this  improvised  cabin  could  be  closed  with  similar 
fabric,  if  desired.  The  galley  was  near  the  stern  and  consisted  of  an  ordinary  wood- 
burning  cook  stove  with  a  stove  pipe  to  raise  the  smoke  out  of  harms  way.  The  stove 
also  furnished  heat  in  the  improvised  cabin  if  needed. 

Of  course,  the  party  could  land  on  innumerable  sand  bars,  islands,  or  excellent 
shores  for  overnight  camping.  Usually  they  did  land  because  they  enjoyed  it  and 
also  navigating  a  strange  stream  was  safer  and  easier  by  day,  than  by  night,  even 
though  they  were  making  but  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  in  the  Ohio  River  current. 

Their  food  supplies  were  no  problem.  Each  day  they  passed  several  towns  where 
purchases  could  be  made.  Besides,  there  were  fishermen  aboard  and  fish  were 
easily  caught  those  days  in  the  Ohio  River. 

Two  weeks  later,  landing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  they  arrived  at  a  small 
new  town  called  Ripley .  It  was  in  the  Virginia  Reserve  -  -  a  large  section  of  Ohio  in  which 
officer s  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  might  exchange  their  "warrants"  received  as  pay 
for  a  generous  slice  of  this  primitive  wilderness. 

Eventually  after  due  time  and  effort,  each  family  found  its  niche  in  the  New  World. 
The  Yockey's  took  up  farming  fifteen  miles  north  of  Ripley  near  Arnheim. 

Louis  and  Magdalena  Freidly  settled  on  a  piece  of  hill  land  south  and  east  of  the  town 
of  Ripley,  Ohio,  near  Red  Oak  Creek  which  flowed  into  the  Ohio  River.  Their  house 
was  built  by  my  great-grandfather  Freidly  and  he  had  used  the  big  stone  which  is 
plentiful  in  the  hillside  for  the  foundations.  Above  there,  he  had  used  a  hard  baked 
native  brick  made  at  a  kiln  known  as  the  Schwale  Brick  Yard  within  sight  of  the  place. 
The  original  building  consisted  of  only  two  rooms.  Later,  he  doubled  the  size  of  it 
by  building  two  more  rooms  abreast  of  the  first  two,  and  then  there  was  a  second 
addition  put  on  afterwards  which  consisted  of  a  kitchen  and  dining  room.  That  part 
of  the  structure  was  frame  and  is  now  gone.  I  understood  that  the  big  old  stone 
fireplace  and  oven  inside  the  kitchen  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  ground  rises  immediately  behind  the  house  and  there  is  what  they  call  a  cold 
room  which  I  believe ,  in  the  old  days,  was  a  place  where  they  stored  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  made  of  brick  and  pushed  back  into  the  hillside.  There  is  the  usual  partial 
cellar  on  the  S.E.  corner  under  the  house,  entered  from  a  door  with  stone  steps 
de  scending. 
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I  revisited  the  old  Freidly  farm  in  July  1961  and  learned ‘it  would  soon  be  dismantled. 
The  house  therefore,  is  in  bad  repair  and  now  occupied  by  Mr .  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Ger- 
mann  and  family.  Mr.  Germann  said  that  is  right  in  the  path  of  the  proposed  new 
No.  62  route  which  has  been  surveyed  and  which  will  come  into  Ripley  down  the 
opposite  side  of  Red  Oak  Creek  Valley,  Since  the  house  and  buildings  were  to  be  taken 
into  the  road,  he  was  not  spending  any  money  upon  its  repair  or  upkeep.  Across  the 
road  from  the  house  to  the  Southeast  are  two  enormous  old  frame  unpainted  barns. 
All  three  of  the  building  s  have  metal  roofsaswas  the  custom  in  this  vicinity  for  many 
years.  The  barns  are  not  in  good  repair.  Between  the  house  and  the  barns,  there 
is  a  steep  rocky  brook,  with  little  water  in  it,  which  flows  down  into  the  creek.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  photograph  this  place  because  of  the  uneven  terrain,  but  I  have 
some  pictures  of  it. 

Returning  to  my  narrative  I  learned  that  on  the  banks  along  the  creek  that  bordered 
the  Freidly  farm,  there  were  numerous  willows.  Louis  Freidly  stripped  the  bark 
from  these  pliable  switches  and  wove  them  into  baskets  for  his  own  use  and  the  use 
of  friends.  It  was  a  strong  and  durable  product  that  seasoned  very  well.  And  while 
he  was  weaving,  he  had  time  to  plan  and  to  think  of  the  things  in  life  that  really  in¬ 
terested  him  and  to  dream. 

He  had  a  vineyard,  as  was  the  custom  in  these  parts.  He  raised  grain  for  his  ani¬ 
mals  and  for  his  flocks  and  for  the  family  cow.  He  kept  bees.  He  cultivated  tobacco, 
the  chief  money  crop  in  these  rugged  rocky  hills,  buthis  heart  was  never  in  farming. 
He  farmed  because  his  good  wife  and  seven  daughters  had  to  have  food. 

Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  study,  reading  and  experimentation.  He  worked  many 
hours  over  a  perpetual  motion  machine  which  was  sort  of  a  rage  in  those  days.  He 
was  good  in  mathematics  and  often  called  in  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  that  baffled 
the  local  school  teachers.  He  was  a  homely  scientist,  an  inventor  of  sorts,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  doctor  without  a  degree  but  very  successful  in  practice,  a  humanitarian, 
a  churchman,  fraternal  leader,  and  he  was  also  a  dreamer. 

The  books  will  say  thathis  chief  accomplishment  lay  in  his  kindly  feeling  toward  his 
fellowman,  and  the  many  services  to  his  neighbors  and  friends.  He  worked  with  the 
local  fraternal  organizations  and  was  especially  devoted  to  the  Masonic  Order.  He 
was  a  very  popular  man.  He  was  a  "pillar”  in  the  German  Church  in  Ripley. 

His  chief  accomplishment  in  life  probably  was  to  rear  to  maturity  seven  daughters. 
The  third  of  the  se  happened  to  be  Catherine  Freidly,  my  paternal  grandmother.  They 
were  a  prolific  family. 

Proof  of  the  native  vigor  of  these  ancestors  is  the  fact  that  the  seven  Freidly  girls 
not  only  defied  the  infant  mortality  statistics  of  their  day  by  reaching  maturity  and 
marrying,  but  further  exceeded  the  life  expectancy  average  of  around  40  years  in 
those  days  and  lived  to  such  remarkable  ages  as  68,  79,  80  and  89, 
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This  sketch  does  not  permit  my  telling  all  I  know  about  his  daughters  or  this  wonderful 
woman,  Catherine  Freidly  Benua,  but  I  did  want  to  tell  a  little  about  her  father  and 
a  bit  about  her  mother,  for  doubtless  she  had  inherited  largely  his  genes  and  it  was 
through  her  that  they  have  been  passed  on  to  my  family  and  my  heirs, 

Louis  Freidly  was  very  fond  of  Catherine  1  s  husband,  Peter  Benua  II,  and  did  all  they 
could  to  keep  the  farm  open  to  the  Benua  heirs.  It  is  said  that  there  were  great 
gatherings  there  on  Sunday  afternoons  during  which  one  might  expect  a  barbeque,  a 
corn  roast,  all  games,  contests,  most  anything  that  would  entertain  youngsters  and 
show  them  a  good  time. 

My  father  was  named  for  Louis  Freidly  and  told  many  a  tale  about  the  times  he  spent 
on  his  grandfather’s  farm.  This  was  the  only  grandfather  that  he  knew,  in  fact,  the 
only  member  of  that  generation  ever  to  reach  America. 

Magdalena  Freidly  outlived  her  husband  eight  years.  She  is  the  Great-grandmother 
I  remember  as  the  old  lady  living  with  Peter  Benua  II  and  Catherine  in  their  Third 
Street  home  in  Ripley.  She  died  in  1894  when  I  was  less  than  five  years  old.  I  re¬ 
member  her  sitting  in  a  wheel  chair  or  invalid  chair  near  the  big  anthracite  coal  stove 
in  the  double  living  room.  She  would  coax  me  to  her  and  tickle  me  and  I  was  not  too 
fond  of  this  procedure.  However,  it  is  said  that  she  was  a  very  practical  woman. 
She  ran  the  farmina  business  like  manner  after  her  husband’s  death  and  she  gained 
the  admiration  of  Peter  the  II,  her  son-in-law.  She  lived  to  be  80  years  old  and  she 
too  is  buried  on  the  familiar  site  at  Maplewood  Cemetery  in  Ripley,  that  is  on  the 
Louis  Freidly  burial  lot. 

Three  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  and  Magdalena  Freidly  named  their  first  sons  after 
Louis  Freidly;  they  are  Louis  Roth,  Louis  Peter  Benua,  and  Louis  Schweichart, 
They  were  all  called  Louie,  for  that  is  the  way  that  both  German  and  French  pro¬ 
nounce  the  name  L-O-U-I-S. 

My  father  was  the  first  to  join  the  first  names  of  the  two  families,  that  is,  Louis  for 
his  mother  s  father  and  Peter  for  his  father  and  grandfather.  We  have  passed  this 
on  to  our  own  generations  by  naming  my  olde  st  son,  Louis  Peter  Benua  II,  and  indeed, 
it  ha  s  proven  a  good  omen  for  he  and  his  family  more  nearly  resemble  the  traits  and 
characteristics  that  were  dominant  in  the  two  families,  that  is,  their  best  points. 

Louis  Freidly 's  passing  came  as  a  sudden  shock  according  to  my  informer.  It  is  told 
that  all  efforts  to  locate  his  perpetual  motion  machine  failed  but  the  inside  story  is 
that  by  mutual  consent  after  his  death,  the  machine  was  destroyed  by  his  heirs  to 
avoid  controversy. 
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LOUIS  FREIDLY 


MAGDALENA  YOCKEY  FREIDLY 


Born  1808 


Died  1886  Born  1814  Died  1894 


Married  September  20,  1831 
Their  7  Daughters 

Polly  Freidly  Senne  -  Germany  Carl  August  Senne 

Born  1832  Died  1912  Born  1832  Died  1904 

7  Children  -  4  matured  -  Home  at  Ripley  and  Sabina,  Ohio 

Elizabeth  Freidly  Roth  -  Georgetown,  Ohio  August  P.  Roth 
Born  Died  Born  1863  Died  1918 

6  Children 


Catherine  Freidly  Benua  -  Ripley,  Ohio  Peter  Benua  II 

Born  1837  Died  1905  Born  1834  Died  1899 

7  Children  -  5  matured  -  Home  at  Ripley,  Ohio 


Louisa  Freidly  Schweickart  -  Ironton,  Ohio  Frederick  Schweickart 
Born  1841  Died  1920  Born  1832  Died  1906 

9  Children 


Barbara  Freidly  Schweickart  -  Arnheim,  Ohio  Philip  Jacob  Schweickart 
Born  1839  Died  1928  Born  1835  Died  1912 

7  Children  -  4  Boys  -  3  Girls 

Margaret  Freidly  Bauer  -  Georgetown,  Ohio 
Born  Died 


Carolina  Freidly  Yockey  David  Yockey 

Born  1846  Died  1874  Born  Died 

When  Magdalena  Yockey  Freidly  died  at  age  80  on  January  20,  1894,  she  was  survived 
by  four  -daughters,  six  sons-in-law,  thirty-three  grandchildren,  and  fifteen  great 
grandchildren,  of  which  I,  at  four  and  one -half  years,  was  one.  Here  is  a  record 
unequaled  in  Benua  family  annals. 

A  fitting  conclusion  to  thi  s  chapter  "First  Arrival"  is  sculped  indelibly  on  the  beauti¬ 
ful  tombstone  of  Carolina  (the  youngest  daughter)  buriedonthe  Freidlyplot  in  Maple¬ 
wood  Cemetery  (see  picture).  It  reads: 

"Here  sleeps  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  sister,  Carolina.  Seven  sisters 
were  we,  now  but  six.  It  pleased  God  to  take  you  home  where  we  hope  to  meet  you, 
to  part  no  more  .  " 

Note:  The  author  is  continuing  his  investigation  of  the  seven  Freidly  sisters.  Even¬ 
tually  he  hope  s  to  acquire  the  mi  s  sing  data  on  the  two  youngest  sisters .  Then  the  total 
family  statistics  will  quickly  reveal  a  record  seldom  equalled  by  a  pioneer  family. 
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JOHN  RANKIN  HOUSE.  RIPLEY,  OHIO.  FIRST  STATION  ON  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD  (FRONT  VIEW) 

Home  of  the  great  abolitionist,  the  Rev.  John  Rankin 


JOHN  RANKIN  HOUSE,  RIPLEY.  OHIO.  FIRST  STATION  ON  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD  (REAR  VIEW) 

Pastor  of  the  1st  Presbyterian  Church  for  about  40  years 


t 


Majestic  sweep  of  the  "Beautiful  Ohio" 
River,  at  Ripley,  Ohio 


Typical  Southern 
Colonial  home. 
Hemphill  House 
Ripley,  Ohio 


HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  RIPLEY, 


OHIO 


(With  Excerpts  from  the  Brown  County  History  Published  in  1883  by  W.  H. 
Beers  and  Co.  ,  Chicago,  Illinois  and  the  Brown  County  Atlas  Published  in 
1876  by  Lake  Giffing  &  Stevenson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania). 

"RIPLEY  was  laid  out  about  the  period  of  the  War  of  1812,  by  Col.  James  Poage,  of 
Virginia,  and  wa s  fir st  called  Staunton,  from  Staunton,  Va.  The  name  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Ripley  in  honor  of  General  Ripley,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  War  of 
1812.  The  town  is  located  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  fifty  miles  from  Cincinnati. 

Just  back  of  the  town  is  a  range  of  high  hills,  from  which  a  very  extensive  prospect 
of  the  surrounding  country  can  be  had.  From  it,  a  view  of  the  town,  Ohio  River,  and 
a  portion  of  Kentucky  can  be  seen. 

Among  the  early  businessmen  of  Ripley  was  Thomas  Myers,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  man  engaged  in  merchandising  in  the  village.  Mr.  Myers  was  followed 
by  William  Humphries  and  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  same  business.  George  Poage,  John 
Evans,  and  Joseph  N.  Campbell  were  also  among  the  early  businessmen  of  Ripley. 
Thomas  Hopkins  was  also  a  prominent  man  in  the  building  of  the  town.  The  County 
Seat  was  located  here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1818.  The  first  term  of  court  in 
the  village  was  held  at  the  house  of  Alexander  Campbell. 

Ripley  contains,  at  the  present  time,  ten  churches,  viz.  ,  one  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Christian,  New  Light,  Lutheran,  Catholic;  colored  churches; 
Methodist,  We sleyan  Methodist  and  Baptist.  The  town  contains  eight  dry  goods  stores, 
fifteen  groceries,  two  drug  stores,  three  bakerie  s,  three  millinery  stores,  two  hard¬ 
ware  and  three  stove  stores,  two  book  stores,  three  clothing  stores,  two  hat  stores, 
five  boot  and  shoe  stores,  three  jewelers,  four  merchant  tailors,  one  newspaper, 
telegraph  and  express  offices,  three  livery  stables,  three  hotels,  one  flouring  mill, 
saw  and  planing  mill,  one  foundry,  threshing  machine  works,  one  piano  factory,  six 
tobacco  warehouses,  three  pork  houses,  one  tannery,  three  banks,  building  and  loan 
association,  Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Good  Templar  Lodges,  and  an  organization  of 
the  A.  O.  U.  W.  ,  one  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  unfermented  wines,  two 
breweries,  one  carriage  and  wagon  shop,  three  coal  yards,  one  grade  and  one 
Catholic  school,  seven  lawyers,  seven  physicians,  two  dentists,  and  a  population  of 
3500.  " 

The  earliest  industry  to  develop  in  Ripley  was  the  pork  packing  industry  on  which 
the  Brown  County  History  has  the  following  comment. 

"Ripley  was  second  in  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  State  in  1846;  Cincinnati  being 
first.  At  the  time  referred  to  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  most  of  the  pork  packed 
there  went  South  in  barrels  by  flat-boats  known  as  "broad-horns."  These  boats 
carried  about  ten  to  twelve  hundred  barrels  and  as  many  as  ten  to  fifteen  boats  would 
leave  in  a  season  for  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  South.  All  this  trade  is 
now  changed.  " 
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became  a  state  memorial  that  has  attracted  hundreds  of  people  to  its  shrine  atop 
Ripley's  Liberty  Hill. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century ,  I  remember  Ripley  as  a  busy  commercial  center  with  much 
diver sity  of  busine  s s .  Besides  the  shoe  factory  which  had  succeeded  to  the  old  piano 
factory  building,  there  was  the  ever  active  tobacco  industry.  It  was  a  continual  pro¬ 
cedure  of  raising,  curing,  sorting,  packing  the  long  tobacco  leaves  in  hogsheads  and 
draying  them  to  the  river  wharf  where  they  were  loaded  on  the  river  steamers  for 
shipment  to  the  processing  centers,  suchas  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  other  cities. 
The  equipment  used  in  the  procedures  were  all  special,  as  were  many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  participating  in  the  tobacco  trade.  There  were  tobacco  warehouses  scattered 
about  town,  one  of  them  being  located  between  Second  and  Third  Street,  only  one -half 
block  from  the  Benua  home.  Several  others  were  in  Easton  Alley  near  the  Bank  Hotel, 
another  one  of  my  visiting  spots.  All  of  them  were  open  and  busy.  There  were 
several  small  cigar  making  businesses.  The  popular  cigar  stores  had  the  wooden 
indian  statue  standing  on  the  curb.  Most  everybody  used  tobacco  in  some  form.  One 
of  my  play  projects  with  the  son  of  Ripley's  superintendent  of  schools  was  secret 
cigarette  making  of  corn  silk,  tobacco,  and  other  leaves,  sold  to  other  boys. 

The  traffic  in  coal  down  the  Ohio  River  from  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Ohio  coal 
mines  was  never  a  common-place  sight  to  me.  It  was  done  with  river  "tow-boats" 
pushing  a  flotilla  of  heavily  loaded  barges  downstream,  well  immersed  in  water  by 
the  weight  of  the  coal,  or  riding  high  out  of  it  on  the  return  trip  when  empty. 

The  equally  heavy  traffic  in  coal  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  that  ran  on  the 
Kentucky  side  ofthe  river  could  be  seen  and  heard  plainly  from  the  Ohio  side.  C  O 
passenger  trains  had  their  passenger  cars  in  which  we  traveled  from  Cincinnati  up 
the  river  to  Ripley,  all  painted  bright  orange.  The  train  could  be  seen  for  miles  a- 
gainst  the  green  Kentucky  hills  threading  its  way  along  an  ever  curving  track  that 
followed  the  Ohio  River  bank. 

The  steamboats  carried  livestock  and  local  freight  be  side  s  tobacco .  I  remember  the 
show  horses  going  and  coming  to  the  many  fairs,  the  bawling  cattle ,  and  even  the  fat 
hogs  being  loaded  through  the  Ripley  wharf,  into  the  pens  of  the  lower  deck,  as  I 
watched  from  my  vantage  point  when  I  visited  my  relatives,  the  Parkers  who  ran  the 
Bank  Hotel,  or  when  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  a  steamboat  passenger. 

The  first  Saturday  of  each  month  was  designated  as  horse  sale  day.  Buyers  from 
Cincinnati,  Maysville,  and  other  places  were  on  hand,  so  the  farmers,  the  breeders, 
and  the  dealers  brought  their  horses,  parading  or  showing  them  in  their  best  gaits 
up  and  down  Main  Street  between  the  long  lines  of  surreys  and  buggies  and  wagons 
backed  up  to  the  curbs  for  the  day.  The  horses  that  brought  the  assembly  to  town 
were  resting  in  the  livery  barns  along  the  street.  Sometimes  my  friends  and  I  climb¬ 
ed  into  an  empty  vehicle  to  watch  the  performance  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Ripley  was  still  an  active  market  town.  It  drew  trade  from  what  was  considered 
many  miles  in  those  days  from  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  addition  to  the 
stores,  there  were  a  goodly  number  of  saloons  where  beer,  wine,  and  liquors  were 
served  to  contribute  their  part  to  a  day  in  town.  They  were  no  doubt  an  added  attrac¬ 
tion  to  some  and  a  habitual  part  of  the  visit  to  others.  But  the  improvements  in 
transportation  and  roads  and  many  other  changes  were  gradually  hurting  Ripley. 
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For  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  a  short  line  railroad  was  operated  on  the  Ohio 
side  of  the  river.  It  ran  from  Ripley  down  Easton  Alley  and  through  the  Benua  Second 
Street  back  yard  and  on  down  the  river.  Its  name  I  have  forgotten.  Its  career  was 
almost  as  short  as  the  road  bed  which  extended  only  a  few  miles  down  the  river,  for 
it  lasted  only  a  few  years. 

Many  traveling  salesmen  came  to  Ripley  on  the  steamers  or  the  rails  to  work  the 
villages  in  the  back  country  and  along  the  river,  traveling  by  livery  horse  and  driver 
for  a  week  or  more  and  usually  staying  nights  at  the  hotel  in  Ripley. 

The  Benua  Clothing  Company  in  the  center  of  the  shopping  area  did  a  merchant 
tailoring  business,  besides  selling  clothes,  shoes,  and  the  haberdashery.  It  was  the 
leading  men’s  store  in  the  town;  also  a  headquarters  for  much  personal  news  and 
gossip,  an  interesting  place  to  spend  some  time  any  day. 

During  the  summers  I  spent  in  Ripley  as  a  youth,  two  weeks  were  usually  occupied 
by  river  camping  with  a  group  of  boys  about  my  own  age  and  some  from  other  towns 
and  some  from  Ripley.  Other  activities  were  attending  the  Ripley,  the  Maysville, 
and  the  Germantown  Fairs,  chiefly  for  the  horse  shows.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
picnicking  and  much  visiting  with  the  many  branches  ofthe  family  and  through  it  all, 
we  were  always  entertained  quite  royally.  No  wonder  it  seemed  so  glamorous  for  it 
was  so  different  from  the  school  months  spent  at  home  in  Salem,  Indiana,  and  there¬ 
fore,  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  young  mind. 

Even  then,  Ripley  had  passed  its  zenith.  Thereafter,  for  a  period  of  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  I  saw  little  of  it  but  as  the  river  traffic  declined,  the  styles  and  the  trade 
changed  and  Ripley  changed  too  from  a  thriving  trade  cente  r  to  a  sleepy  town,  slipping 
backwards  in  many  respects.  I  remember  attending  a  number  of  funerals  there  and 
being  much  depressed  by  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  some  of  the  buildings. 

I  believe  that  it  was  about  1930  that  the  new  tobacco  warehouses  were  built  and  Ripley 
then  opened  the  tobacco  markets  each  year  in  December.  This  was  the  nationally 
planned  tobacco  auction  scheduled  so  that  buyers  from  all  the  leading  manufacturers 
could  be  in  attendance,  avoiding  many  conflicts  in  dates  of  sales. 

With  the  improvement  in  roads,  that  is,  thru  routes,  North  and  South  #62,  and  East 
and  West  #52,  helped  increase  motor  traffic  and  the  generally  prosperous  conditions 
after  the  second  World  War  and  under  the  eight  years  of  Eisenhower,  Ripley  "perked 
up"  once  more.  Streets  were  improved,  buildings  were  put  in  repair,  and  most 
houses  were  well  painted  and  all  seemed  prosperous  again.  There  were  a  plentiful 
number  of  private  river  craft  moored  along  the  Ohio  where  the  old  ferryboat  dock 
and  the  steamer  wharf  used  to  be.  Ripley  had  come  to  life  on  rubber  tires  and 
though  perhaps  not  as  outstanding  as  of  yore,  seemed  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in  a 
tempo  geared  to  comfort  If  not  to  speed. 

The  fact  that  my  parents  had  such  a  warm  spot  in  their  affections  for  Ripley,  through 
my  younger  years,  elevated  it  to  a  high  plane  of  idealism  for  me.  To  them,  Ripley 
remained  always  the  "garden  spot"  ofthe  world,  all  through  their  lives.  It  was  their 
native  home,  the  place  they  would  always  prefer  to  be  and  so,  by  their  choice  and 
direction,  it  became  their  final  resting  place;  permanently  attaching  the  tradition 
and  the  glory  of  Ripley  that  was,  forever  to  the  writer  of  these  lines. 
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THE  BENUA  FAMILY  PICTURE 


I 


MY 


FATHER'S  FAMILY 


*  ■ 


Catherine  Freidly  Benua  Peter  Benua  II 

As  I  look  back  through  childhood,  to  recount  what  I  know  of  my  grandparents  ,  I  realize 
that  my  contacts  with  them  were  infrequent,  brief,  andlimited.  However,  I  knew  more 
about  my  father  1  s  people  than  about  my  mother  '  s  family  and  ancestor  s  ,  because  I  lived 
with  them  while  visiting  Ripley  each  summer  when  my  mother  visited  with  her  family. 

Grandfather,  Peter  Benua  II,  did  show  some  interest  inme  as  a  small  boy  while  I  lived 
at  his  house  when  visiting  in  Ripley.  He  was  the  fir  st  to  show  and  tell  me  about  splash¬ 
ing  one '  s  face  with  coldwateron  risinginthe  morning  to  end  the  drowsy  feeling  and  he 
demonstrated  on  a  wash  bench  or  stand  in  the  backyardof  his  3rdStreethome,  where 
I  was  born.  There  was  no  plumbing  in  the  house  at  that  time  -  I  judge  I  was  less  than 
five  years  old. 

From  others  I  have  learned  that  Peter  Benua  II  was  reputed  to  have  the  best  manners 
of  any  man  in  Ripley  and  to  have  as  many  or  more  friends  among  the  citizens  than  any 
other  merchant.  He  belonged  to  several  fraternal  orders  -  his  chief  interest  being 
in  the  Masonic  Lodge. 

He  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  but  erect  and  agile.  His  clothes  were  the 
latest  style,  being  a  merchant  tailor,  his  haberdashery  immaculate  and  he  walked 
always  with  a  gold  headed  cane  (now  descended  to  my  boys). 

On  his  way  home  to  dinner  at  noon,  he  usually  stopped  in  his  favorite  bar  for  an 
aperitif  -  and  again  for  the  evening  meal  he  might  enjoy  a  drink  of  bourbon  -  but 
there  was  never  any  liquor  or  drinking  in  the  home,  that  I  was  aware  of.  The  stores 
kept  open  in  the  evening. 
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He  wore  a  mustache  and  a  small  beard,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  To  some  he  may- 
have  been  a  "little  dandy"  but  I  have  never  heard  of  him  doing  anything  unbecoming 
to  a  gentleman.  He  was  always  polite,  courteous,  generous,  and  considerate  to 
others  -  a  true  gentlemen.  The  men  of  the  town  were  all  his  friends.  .His  successful 
business  bore  witness  to  his  great  popularity.  My  father  inherited  these  traits  and 
becafne  a  greater  merchant  than  my  grandfather. 

In  appearance,  Peter  Benua  II  was  a  typical  Frenchman  of  rather  small  stature.  He 
belied  his  appearance  because  he  spoke  German  and  Engli  sh,  although  he  had  spoken 
Patois,  a  French  dialect,  in  younger  days.  His  mother,  Margaret  Mangold  Benua, 
was  a  full  blooded  German.  His  father,  Peter  Benoit  or  Benua  was  French. 

At  one  time  he  explained  to  me  the  pronunciation  of  our  name  and  reasons  for 
changing  it  from  the  French  Benoit  to  the  German  Benua. 

I  reconstruct  the  time  and  place  from  many  comments,  dates  in  the  Groh  letters, 
which  lam  copying  into  the  Benua  History  at  the  end  of  this  sketch  of  my  grandfather, 
and  it  was  as  follows: 

For  many  years  (30  years  before  Napoleon)  there  had  been  strife  and  wars  between 
France  and  Germany  along  the  Rhine  River,  the  border  territory,  changing  hands 
many  times.  The  earliest  Benoit  that  we  have  any  actual  knowledge  of  was  Caro 
Benoit,  a  French  soldier,  who  remained  in  the  village  of  Vinigen  after  it  finally 
became  permanently  a  part  of  Germany  and  who  was  the  father  of  three  brothers, 
Jacob,  Peter  I,  and  John  Adam.  His  name  was  not  changed  then  but  that  may  have 
been  due  to  Napoleon  getting  the  territory  backfor  France;  then  six  or  eight  years  later 
it  became  German  again.  Thereafter,  it  has  been  Bavarian  (German)  ever  since 
1815. 

Mr.  Groh  says  his  Grandfather  Jacob  Benoit's  papers  fell  to  him  and  some  were 
spelled  each  way;  Benoit  and  Benua.  The n it  wa s  the  generation  of  the  three  brothers; 
Jacob,  Peter  I,  and  John  Adam,  who  had  their  name  Germanized  by  the  Vinigen 
from  Benoit  to  Benua. 

Peter  Benua  II  and  my  fathe  r  explained  it  this  way  -  in  German,  there  is  no  equivalent 
for  Benoit.  In  order  that  the  Germans  could  pronounce  the  name  in  the  German 
language,  it  was  changed  from  the  two  syllable  word  pronounced  in  French,  Ben-wah', 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  to  a  three  syllable  German  word  with  the  accent 
on  the  fir  st  syllable  ,  which  they  could  under  stand,  spell,  and  say.  Phonetically  it  was: 

Bane  -  oo  -  wa 

Germans  pronounce  Ben  -  Bane 
Germans  pronounce  short  u  -  oo 
Germans  pronounce  short  a  -  awe  or  wa 

In  America,  the  name  Benua  has  by  the  few  branches  of  my  family  been  pronounced 
to  suit  their  convenience  or  taste.  There  are  others,  perhaps  distantly  related,  who 
have  kept  the  French  spelling  Benoit  and  still  others  who  have  used  an  S  to  spell  it 
Benoist,  but  both  of  these  use  the  French  pronunciation  of  Ben-wah'  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  instead  of  on  the  first  syllable  as  In  German. 
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If  we  accept  these  Groh  letters  to  Lena  Scharf  (a  granddaughter  of  John  Adam  Benua) 
as  authoritative,  we  must  push  back  the  story  of  the  wounded  soldier  in  Napoleon's 
Army  to  Caro  Benoit,  one  generation  earlier  than  Peter  Benua  I  and  his  brothers, 
Jacob  and  John  Adam. 

Peter  II  was  born  in  1834,  nineteen  years  after  Vinigen  became  Bavarian  for  keeps. 
Being  a  seventh  son,  and  from  the  age  and  death  of  his  mother  in  1871  at  Ripley,  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  This  also  dates  the  Groh  letters  as  being  written 
in  1910-1911. 

Despite  the  several  stories  of  how  and  when  Peter  Benua  II  came  to  America,  any¬ 
where  from  1  3  to  15  years  of  age,  dressed  as  a  girl  or  not,  I  am  convinced  that  he 
came  at  age  20  years  in  1854,  as  stated  in  the  Brown  County  History.  Doubtless,  he 
furnished  this  date  to  the  historian  himself.  Aunt  Leila  positively  confirms  the 
story  which  follows. 

Peter  II  and  a  friend  from  Vinigen  were  apprentice  tailors  working  in  a  neighboring 
town  (probably  Pironapens).  They  came  home  to  Vinigen  for  weekends.  Nearing 
the  draft  age,  and  wishing  to  escape  conscription  in  the  German  Army,  theyplanned 
to  escape  to  America.  Peter  told  his  mother  if  they  failed  to  come  home  for  a  week¬ 
end,  she  would  know  they  had  found  a  way  and  were  America  bound.  "Do  not  sound 
an  alarm  -  on  the  contrary,  keep  mum.  "  This  she  did. 

Peter  and  his  friend  sailed  across  the  Atlantic,  landing  at  New  Orleans,  where  Peter 
Benua  had  a  cousin.  This  cousin  introduced  him  to  America,  helped  him  find  work, 
and  lodging. 

Again,  Aunt  Leila  gives  first  hand  information  received  direct  from  her  father  who 
told  her  he  was  entranced  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  gay  life  existing  there 
in  the  1850's.  His  cousin,  however,  was  too  gay,  drinking  excessively  at  times,  so 
that  Peter  became  fearful  of  becoming  involved  by  association  in  some  escapade. 

Peter's  mother  had  told  him  of  Ripley,  the  new  Ohio  River  town,  and  suggested  that 
her  old  friends ,  the  Fleig  (pronounced  Flagg)  family  would  help  him  if  he  should  go  to 
Ripley.  So  after  he  had  accumulated  enough  money  for  the  fare,  became  by  steamboat 
up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  arriving  at  Ripley  in  January  1855.  The  river 
steamboat  tied  up  at  the  Ripley  wharf  that  night  and  the  Ohio  River  froze  solid, 
stopping  all  river  traffic  for  that  winter. 

This  rather  fateful  incident  was  interpreted  as  a  decree  for  Peter  to  live  in  Ripley, 
and  that  was  what  he  did  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  was  welcomed  by  the  Fleig s  and  lived  the  fir  st  year  with  them.  Almost  immediately 
he  was  hired  to  run  a  tailoring  business  for  a  Mr.  Linn,  and  was  a  success  from  the 
start.  In  1857,  he  opened  his  own  tailoring  and  clothing  business.  He  was  married 
that  same  year  to  Catherine  Freidly,  the  third  daughter  (of  seven)  of  Louis  Freidly, 
an  earlier  pioneer  from  Bavaria,  and  his  wife,  Magdalena  Yockey  Freidly. 
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In  the  year  1869,  Peter  Benua  II  disposed  of  his  tailoring  and  clothing  business,  and 
associated  himself  and  his  capital  in  the  Ohio  Piano  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Ripley.  He  was  sales  manager  of  this  company  for  about  twelve  years,  after  which 
he  withdrew  his  interest  and  returned  to  his  merchandising  business.  Assisted  by 
his  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  (an  excellent  musician  and  soloist)  they,  together, 
with  a  specially  built  wagon  and  teamofhorses  and  a  trusted  colored  driver,  Lindsey 
Jackson,  gave  concerts  in  many  of  the  better  homes  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  The  upright  piano  was  called  the  "Valley  Gem".  The  large  rectangular 
style  was  called  the  "Grand  Scale"  piano.  In  my  chapter  entitled  "History  and 
Background  of  Ripley"  I  quoted  an  excerpt  from  the  Brown  County  History,  describing 
the  Ohio  Piano  Company. 

The  plan  of  demonstration  and  sale  proved  very  successful.  I  have  given  a  more 
detailed  account  in  the  chapter  of  Elizabeth  Benua  Scholter .  I  distinctly  remember 
the  big  black  grand  piano  in  Peter  Benua* s  Third  Street  home. 

Several  years  later,  in  1881,  Peter  Benua  returned  to  merchandising .  He  occupied 
the  Main  Street  store,  where  he  conducted  a  large  custom  and  sales  trade,  and  enjoyed 
a  lucrative  busine  ss  .  The  Benua  Clothing  Company  continued  at  this  location  through¬ 
out  its  remaining  career,  or  until  about  1937.  Meanwhile,  the  management  and 
ownership  of  this  business  changed  to  Louis  and  then  to  Frank  Benua,  and  finally  to 
J.  M.  Koewler,  my  favorite  Uncle  Mike.  Upon  the  death  of  Uncle  Mike  in  1935,  the 
Benua  Clothing  Company  passed  to  his  brother,  Joe  Koewler,  who  liquidated  the 
business  in  1937. 

Grandfather  Benua  died  in  1899,  when  I  was  ten  years  old.  He  suffered  only  briefly 
from  Hodgkins  Disease.  I  attended  his  funeral,  conducted  by  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
from  his  double  parlor  in  the  house  where  I  was  born.  There  was  music  and  singing, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  I  succumbed  to  grief-and  ended  sobbing  and  crying. 
For  years  I  could  not  endure  hearing  the  hymn,  "Rock  Of  Ages"  because  if  was  sung 
at  my  grandfather's  funeral.  He  was  only  65  years  old  when  he  died. 

It  seemed  a  shame  that  such  a  good  citizen,  so  popular  a  member  of  the  Ripley 
community  should  die  so  young.  Looking  backward  over  the  many  year  s  intervening, 
I  know  of  no  one  in  the  family  who  performed  so  vital  a  function,  nor  lived  truer  to 
his  tradition,  or  extended  his  worth  into  the  future  for  the  general  good  of  mankind 
than  Peter  Benua  II,  my  grandfather . 
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GRANDMA 


B  ENUA 


For  a  long  time  I  have  procrastinated  on  this  assignment  of  describing  Grandma 
Benua.  I  realize  that  doing  it  adequately  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  challenging 
tasks  of  this  writing. 

There  are  many  facets  to  this  wonderful  woman,  all  of  them  plain,  honest,  frank, 
and  whole  some .  Her  accomplishments  were  unbelievably  diverse.  They  seemed 
almost  impossible  in  the  limited  world  of  the  19th.  Century,  in  the  country  town  of 
Ripley,  where  she  spent  her  life. 

Her  nature  and  disposition  reflected  her  father,  Louis  Freidly  and  the  pioneering 
atmosphere  of  his  andher  day.  She  could  do  many  things  -  all  of  which  were  expected 
of  a  wife  and  mother,  plus  many  others  that  only  a  strong  mind  and  a  stout  heart 
would  contemplate. 

To  pick  up  the  story  at  its  earliest  point,  Catherine  was  the  third  of  seven  daughters 
of  Louis  Freidly  and  Magdalena  Yockey  Freidly,  both  Germans  who  immigrated  to 
America  about  1833. 

'Tis  saidmy  Grandpa  Benua,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ripley,  saw  her  the  first  time 
as  a  girl  on  the  streets  of  Ripley  in  company  with  her  family  and  that  it  was  a  case 
of  love  at  first  sight.  Without  a  thought  about  going  to  any  other  town,  he  therefore 
devoted  his  time  to  courting  her.  Two  or  three  years  later  they  were  married. 

She  was  tall  and  erect  like  her  father.  Her  features  resembled  his,  but  her  eyes 
were  dark  like  her  mother's.  Her  strong  calm  character  shown  from  her  fine  count¬ 
enance  as  well  as  her  kindness,  intelligence,  and  compassion  for  others  -  these 
standards  of  beauty,  never  change,  or  go  out  of  style. 

Catherine  bore  seven  children  to  Peter  Benua  II,  but  unfortunately  her  sons,  John 
and  Charles,  her  first  and  third  babies  died  in  infancy  from  the  same  causes  that 
took  so  many  babies  in  those  primitive  days.  My  Aunt  (Lizzie)  Elizabeth  Scholter, 
was  her  oldest  child  to  mature  ,  a  petite,  jovial,  and  talented  woman  who  raised  a  fine 
family  of  boys  and  girls  (my  cousins)  and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age .  Three  of  her  children 
failed  to  marry  -  further  evidence  of  their  high  regard  for  their  home  and  their 
mother,  who  was  always  its  actual  head.  My  Aunt  Margaret  was  her  fourth  child, 
then  my  father,  Louis  Peter  Benua  was  her  fifth  child  and  oldest  son  to  mature. 
Frank  followed  five  years  after  Louis  and  even  more  years  lapsed  before  the  birth 
of  her  seventh  and  last  -  a  girl  -  my  Aunt  Leila  Benua  Head. 

To  sustain  the  family  stories  about  my  father  as  a  child,  one  need  only  to  review  the 
above  outline.  Having  lost  two  boys  and  waiting  all  those  years  wishing  for  a  boy, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  indulgence  which  spoiled  him.  My  father,  however,  at 
unusually  young  age,  came  into  his  own  and  repaid  his  parents  in  full  measure  by  his 
remarkable  performance  in  managing  the  Benua  Clothing  Company  after  the  Ohio 
Piano  Manufacturing  Company  had  become  financially  involved  and  caused  Peter  to 
get  back  in  the  clothing  business. 

Grandma's  accomplishments  would  make  a  long  list,  and  all  of  them  would  be  graded 
excellent.  She  was  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  housekeeper,  cook,  manager,  and 
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nurse.  Later  she  became  a  teacher  of  these  many  accomplishments  to  her  daughters 
andher  son's  wives.  Still  late  r  she  became  the  fabled  grandmother  capable  of  every¬ 
thing  that  delights  a  child's  fancy.  Never  a  dull  moment  with  Grandma.  She  had  a 
special  knack  of  making  the  daily  chores  interesting.  Later  she  entertained  with 
games,  sports,  and  story  telling.  If  one  needed  a  ball,  a  bat,  or  something  else 
less  common,  she  made  it  pronto. 

When  emergencies  came ,  she  handled  them  quickly ,  efficiently,  and  with  the  courage¬ 
ous  spirit  for  which  she  was  noted.  In  illness  she  was  the  perfect  nurse  and  ofttimes 
doctor  also.  Grandma  was  anxious  and  always  available  to  go  to  the  aid  of  any  relative 
who  needed  nursing.  It  was  customary  for  them  to  rely  uponher  help.  She  knew  many 
remedies  for  the  ailments  common  to  children,  such  as  cough  syrup  made  from  sliced 
onions  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  kept  on  the  back  of  the  cook  stove  to  generate  its 
curative  juices.  Spice  plasters  made  of  flannel  dipped  in  camphorated  oil,  sprinkled 
with  sweet  smelling  spices,  then  sewed  together  and  hung  around  the  neck  or  pinned 
to  night  shirts  or  underwear.  Many  homemade  cures  and  helps,  no  doubt  eminated 
from  her  father. 

Grandma  was  an  inspired  leader.  She  taught  you  to  do  many  things  that  parents  for¬ 
got  or  thought  unimportant,  such  as  knitting,  weaving  and  other  hand  crafts.  She 
demonstrated  a  great  love  and  compassion  for  all  her  relatives  and  friends  without 
ostentation.  She  was  a  modest,  considerate,  unassuming  woman  of  few  words.  In 
my  opinion,  she  never  realized  her  own  worth.  She  simply  and  sincerely  gave  her 
all - expecting  nothing  in  return.  She  was  truly  an  example  of  humility. 

Late  inlife  after  Peter,  her  husband,  had  died  she  fell  on  an  icy  street  and  broke  her 
hip.  Dr.  Wylie  put  her  on  a  special  invalid  couch  or  chair  that  reclined  as  a  bed  at 
night  but  would  let  her  sit  up  when  so  adjusted.  He  said  she  would  never  walk  again  - 
butheforgot  about  the  Freidly-Benua  courage.  She  spurned  awheel  chair  when  later 
it  came  time  for  one.  She  mastered  the  crutches,  then  discarded  them  and  used 
only  a  cane  for  a  few  months  before  she  walked  naturally  again. 

Grandma  came  to  Salem  to  visit  us  there  in  the  years  she  lived  alone.  Her  annual 
Autumnal  visit  was  the  signal  for  making  many  things  we  liked,  such  as,  pickles, 
relishes,  catsup,  chile  sauce,  and  always  a  big  stone  container  of  sauerkraut.  Her 
"Coffee  cake",  "Bunkooken",  and  bread  were  the  finest  ever. 

It  was  never  trouble  -  quite  the  contrary  for  Grandma  to  cook  game,  and  Oh!  how 
wonderful  she  made  it  taste.  Even  for  a  single  rabbit,  fish,  duck,  squirrel,  that  I 
might  bring  in  proudly,  she  happily  performed  her  magic  spell  with  her  iron  pot  or 
skillet.  Never  did  she  look  down  her  nose  or  make  me  feel  that  it  wasn't  worth 
cooking  or  that  I  should  have  been  a  better  hunter  or  fisherman. 

Unselfish?  Yes,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  woman  I  ever  knew.  Unselfishness 
was  an  outstanding  quality ,  though  it  was  only  one  of  her  many  good  traits .  Undoubtedly 
she  reflected  all  her  father's  and  mother's  good  points.  We  owe  her  an  unsatiated 
debt  for  passing  her  genes  onto  us  where  they  are  performing  today  as  a  monument 
to  this  remarkable  woman.  Grandma  Benua  is  the  tower  of  strength,  courage,  and 
high  character  of  many  kinds  for  all  generations  of  Benua  to  salute  and  honor.  Her 
contributions  to  us  all  are  invaluable. 
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Following  is  the  text  of  two  letters  from  a  Mr.  Groh  to  his  niece,  Lena  Scharf.  They 
were  typed  on  an  old  Ohio  Pump  and  Brass  Company  letterhead,  in  use  after  I  joined 
that  company.  The  dates,  salutations,  and  signatures  were  omittedbythe  typist;  thus 
surrounding  the  letters  with  mystery.  They  seem  to  be  the  only  written  record  of  the 
two  Benoit  or  Benua  generations  preceding  Peter  Benua  II  who  came  to  America  in 
1854.  Marguerite  sent  them  to  me  after  one  of  our  meetings. 

I  estimate  these  letters  were  written  in  1 9 1  0  or  1 9  1 1  and  copied  in  type  several  years 
later.  Mr.  Groh  is  said  to  have  lived  somewhere  in  the  East  (possibly  New  Jersey). 
His  niece,  Lena  Scharf  lived  at  Corryville ,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati.  She  visited  Peter 
Benua  in  Ripley  or  vice  versa.  Aunt  Leila,  in  her  letter  of  August  15,  1958,  says  my 
father  accidentally  came  upon  Mr .  Groh  on  an  auto  trip,  (this  I  question).  The  text  of 
the  letter  indicates  the  inquiry  came  from  Lena  Scharf  to  her  uncle;  these  letters 
being  replies  to  her  inquiries. 

Aunt  Leila  says  that  Lena  was  a  great  granddaughter  of  John  Adam  Benua.  She  says, 
and  the  letter  confirms,  that  Mr.  Groh  was  a  grandson  of  Jacob  Benua  (Benoit).  His 
uncle  (mother's  brother )  name  d  Nicholas  Benua  was  a  tailor  and  he  lived  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  in  Cincinnati.  The  other  uncle  was  named  Adam  Benua.  No  mention 
is  made  of  his  coming  to  America.  No  further  information  bn  the  European  ancestors 
has  been  found.  (A.  R.  Benua  -  August  18,  1961  ) 


GROH  LETTERS  (Copy) 

"Ireceived  your  letter  also  your  Christmas  card- -wish  you  also  a  happy  year .  Every 
year  we  get  a  little  more  wrinkled  and  shake  of  course.  Dear  Lena  your  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  Benua 's  is  one  hardly  knows  how  to  answer.  The  oldBenua'd  were 
three  brother s .  Jacob,  Peter,  and  John  Adam.  These  were  born  from  115-125  years 
ago.  The  first  one  was  my  mother's  father.  He  was  a  soldier  unde  r  Napoleon  about 
one  hundred  year  s  ago.  Peter  was  a  fir  st  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  regiment  of  Vinigen. 
In  1815,  Vinigen  became  Bavarian.  The  three  brothers,  one  was  your  grandfather. 
From  my  grandmother ,  I  heard  that  Peter  through  some  misfortune  lost  his  leg,  but 
his  descendants  I  know  nothing.  My  grandfather  had  three  children,  my  mother  and 
two  brothers.  Nickolas  was  a  good  tailor  and  worked  for  over  twenty  years  in  the 
large  cities.  After  my  mother  married,  he  went  to  America.  Four  or  five  years 
later,  he  died  in  Cincinnati.  Ludwig  says  Adam  Shumacher  is  of  these.  " 

2nd  letter 

"Here  I  must  answer  your  inquiries  again  about  the  Benuas  or  Benoit.  This  is  the 
right  name,  as  this  is  the  way  it  was  written  in  some  of  my  Grandfather's  papers 
which  fell  to  me  .  His  name  was  Jacob  Benoit.  The  name  was  changed  by  the  Vinigens 
as  they  could  not  pronounce  the  name  Benoit,  so  they  changed  the  name  to  Benua. 
France  had  30  years  war  until  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon  over  20  times  with  Ger¬ 
many .  Of  course,  many  of  the  French  remained  in  Germany.  One  of  the  se  that  remained 
in  Germany  was  named  Caro.  The  three  Benua  brothers  were  born  in  Vinigen.  Their 
father  wa  s  the  one  that  remained  in  Germany.  Naturally,  from  the  name  Benoit,  he  was 
a  frenchman.  Pironapens  had  a  Landgrave  under  who  our  grandfathers  were  born. 
Napoleon  conquered  this  territory  and  annexed  it  to  France,  six  or  eight  years  later 
Germany  succeeded  in  getting  it  back.  It  has  been  Bavarian  for  96  years.  My  grand¬ 
father  had  three  children.  My  mother  and  two  brothers,  Nickolas  and  Adam.  " 
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Elizabeth  Benua  Scholter  as 
a  girl.  Mother  of  group. 


Lee  Scholter 


Robert  Scholter 


Lora  S.  Dodson 


Elizabeth  Scholter 


Katherine  S.  Ward 


ELIZABETH  BENUA  SCHOLTER 


ALPHONSE  SCHOLTER 


Born  1857 


Died  1948 


Born  1858  Died  1918 


6  Children  including  a  baby  son  lost  in  his  infancy 

Lee  (unmarried)  -  meat  merchant 
Born  1885  Died  1953 


Lora  Scholter  Dodson 
Born  1886  Died 


Dr.  J.  Allen  Dodson 

Born  1876  Died  1947 


Joseph  Allen  Jr.  Anne  Brown  Walsh  (Nancy) 

Born  1915  Died  Born  1918  Died 


Joseph  Allen  III 
Born  1947 

Philip  Lee 
Born  1953 

Robert  Lee  Dora  Kathryn  Harris 

Born  1919  Died  Born  1916  Died 


Elizabeth  Allen 
Born  1942 


Sue  Harris 
Born  1951 


Robert  (unmarried)  -  meat  merchant 
Born  1890  Died 

Elizabeth  (unmarried)  -  Ripley  Librarian 
Born  1895  Died 

Katherine  Scholter  Shaw  -  Ward 
Born  1898  Died 

Married  November  24,  1955 


Mentor  C.  Shaw 

Born  1903  Died  1946 

Ben  Ward 

Born  Died 


The  Scholter  Family  are  an  interesting  group.  Since  I  have  known  the  parents,  the 
grandparents,  as  well  as  my  five  cousins  over  a  life  span,  I  can  say  that  they  make 
a  fine  example  of  the  industry,  the  integrity,  and  the  diversity  that  made  Ripley  a 
famous  little  town;  in  fact,  the  elements  that  helped  make  America  a  great  nation. 

The  parents  of  Alphonse  Scholter  were  thrifty,  neat,  industrious  Germans,  Joseph 
and  Paulina, who  were  born  in  Germany  in  the  early  19th  century,  (1828-29),  married 
around  22  years  of  age;  then  came  to  America  in  1856  to  seek  a  better  life.  History 
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will  testify  that  they,  along  with  many  others  who  preceded  or  followed  them,  found 
what  they  de  sire  d  in  America.  That  is  the  opportunity  by  good  principle  s,  hard  work  and 
perseverance  to  build  for  themselve  s  a  useful,  happy  life  amid^le&saandisiurroundings . 

Elizabeth,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Peter  and  Catherine  Benua,  resembled  her  father 
in  miniature  size  and  features.  She  was  a  petite  person  with  bright  dark  eyes,  very 
alert  and  friendly.  She  married  Alphonse  Scholter,  a  large,  proud,  and  handsome 
man,  the  son  of  Ripley's  tinsmith,  roofer,  stove  and  furnace  dealer.  I  personally 
knew  his  parents,  Joseph  and  Paulina  Scholter,  who  were  really  fine  people,  old- 
fashioned  German  type,  and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  in  their  neat  hillside  home. 

"Lizzie"  and  Alphonse  raised  five  children,  three  daughters,  and  two  sons,  having 
lost  their  first  born  son  in  infancy.  They  spoke  German  in  the  home  during  the  child¬ 
ren's  growing  up  period.  The  children  and  the  family  spent  their  entire  lives  in 
Riple  y,  except  for  Lora,  who  has  lived  in  Maysville,  Kentucky  (about  ten  miles  up 
the  river)  after  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Dodson,  a  leading  dentist. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  residence  in  Manchester,  Ohio,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  business,  Alphonse  Scholter  lived  out  his  entire  life  in  Ripley.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
gressive  businessman  and  deeply  interested  in  all  matters  of  public  welfare. 

In  her  younger  days.  Aunt  "Lizzie"  was  an  accomplished  musician,  both  a  pianist  and 
soloist.  She  accompanied  her  father  on  the  now  famous  concert  tours  by  which  he  sold 
the  Ripley  made  pianos,  the  "Valley  Gem"  and  the  "Grand  Scale*',  during  the  time  he 
was  sales  manager  for  the  Ohio  Valley  Piano  Company  in  Ripley.  He  used  a  specially 
constructed  van  or  wagon  to  transport  the  instruments  as  well  as  himself  and  his 
daughter  "Lizzie",  the  performer.  Lindsey  Jackson,  a  long  time  trustworthy  negro 
was  the  driver  and  the  groom  for  the  horses. 

Dates  were  arranged  with  the  leading  citizens  in  many  towns,  chiefly  West  of  Ripley 
and  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  On  arrival,  the  concert  was  "set  up"  in  one  of  the 
hom6s  -  friends  and  neighbors  being  invited  to  a  concert.  Aunt  "Lizzie"  played  and 
sang.  She  lived  to  be  a  ripe  old  age  of  91  years.  She  outlived  her  husband  by  30  years. 

After  becoming  acquainted  in  this  manner  with  the  best  citizens  in  the  community 
and  demonstrating  the  pianos  in  such  favorable  surroundings,  Peter  sometimes  sold 
several  pianos  the  following  day  direct  to  the  former  night's  guests.  They,  then 
moved  on  to  the  next  town.  It  is  a  method  still  in  use  and  in  certain  circumstances 
it  gets  results  today  just  as  it  did  100  years  ago. 

Their  oldest  son,  Lee,  died  in  1953,  age  68  years,  without  having  married.  Of  a 
rather  retiring  disposition,  one  of  Lee's  outstanding  qualities  was  the  love  and  de¬ 
votion  he  had  for  his  home  and  family.  To  him  they  came  first. 

The  dry  wit  that  occurred  in  his  conversation  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  as  did  his 
courtesy  to  those  he  met  in  business.  He  was  associated  with  his  brother,  Robert, 
in  the  meat  business. 

Next,  in  order  of  their  birth,  was  Lora  Scholte r  Dodson,  who  married  a  leading  dentist 
in  Maysville,  Kentucky,  where  she  still  resides  although  her  husband  has  been  gone 
a  number  of  years  and  both  of  her  sons  have  left  the  vicinity.  She  is  the  mother  of 
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Joseph  Allen  Jr.  ,  and  Robert  Lee,  whose  geneology  is  included  in  this  writing. 
Joseph  Allen,  Jr.  ,  her  oldest  son,  went  to  Annapolis  and  has  been  in  the  Navy  all  of 
his  life.  Recently,  with  his  attractive  wife,  Nancy,  and  their  two  sons,  Joseph 
Allen  III  and  Philip  Lee,  they  returned  from  two  years  duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  1960-61  Allen  has  been  the  Commandant  of  the  Naval  Reserve  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
Robert  Lee  and  his  wife,  Dora,  reside  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  with  their  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth  and  Sue.  He  is  in  business  there. 

Robert  Scholter,  the  youngest  son  from  childhood  was  a  close  companion  to  his 
brother,  Lee.  It  was  natural  they  should  be  associated  in  business.  They  con¬ 
ducted  a  retail  meat  market  for  about  40  years  in  Ripley.  The  business  grew  and 
expanded  into  a  wholesale  business,  although  in  the  beginning,  I  believe  they  bought 
cattle  andran  the  packing  and  processing  of  the  meat  themselves.  After  Lee's  death, 
Robert  has  continuedto  operate  the  business  successfully.  Redistributes  the  Armour 
(Chicago)  meats  over  an  area  surrounding  Ripley  and  Brown  County. 

Elizabeth  Scholter,  who  is  the  librarian  at  the  Ripley  Carnegie  Library,  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me,  especially  in  the  research  efforts  connected  with  assembling  the 
Benua  History.  Not  only  has  she  helped  find  facts  of  record,  but  she  helped  "ferret" 
the  old  portraits  of  the  Freidly's  and  the  Schweichart' s  and  other  vital  background 
information  that  was  difficult  to  locate  and  borrow.  Elizabeth  also  found  me  a  copy 
of  the  Brown  County  History,  now  so  highly  prized  by  collectors.  She  keeps  house 
for  Robert  in  the  old  Scholter  family  home  on  North  Second  Street,  directly  across 
the  street  from  the  ancient  German  church,  attended  by  so  many  of  our  ancestors 
and  relatives.  It  is  next  door  to  the  Benua  home  now  owned  and  occupied  by  their 
sister,  Katherine  (Scholter)  Ward  and  her  husband,  Benjamin  Ward. 

Katherine,  the  youngest  daughter ,  resembled  her  mother  and  inherited  the  family  gift 
of  making  friends.  She  married  Menter  Shaw  rather  late  inher  career,  that  is  in  1930. 
She  continued  to  work  for  the  Stivers  brothers  Citizen's  National  Bank  both  before 
and  after  her  marriage.  Katherine  had  the  title  of  Assistant  Cashier.  Menter  Shaw 
died  in  1946.  In  1955,  she  married  a  widower,  Ben  Ward,  of  Columbus.  After  they 
hadlivedin  Columbus  for  about  two  years  ,  Ben  reached  retirement  age  and  they  moved 
to  Ripley  and  now  occupy  the  Benua  family  home  built  by  Frank  and  Helen  Benua 
around  1895  on  North  Second  Street  and  next  door  to  the  Scholter  homestead. 

Katherine  and  Ben  have  formed  a  strong,  effective,  and  most  pleasant  part  of  our 
team,  working  on  the  Benua  History.  From  the  first  gathering  in  July  1959,  their 
home  has  been  our  cordial  headquarters  where  we  have  been  welcomed,  housed,  fed 
and  beautifully  entertained.  Aunt  Leila  and  Marguerite,  as  well  as  Cecile  Benua, 
have  participated  in  these  meetings.  Lora  Dodson  has  contributed  much.  She  can  be 
counted  on  to  help  whenever  asked  as  in  the  July  4th,  three  day  research  trip  of  1961. 
The  Ward  home  and  the  Wards  are  an  indispensable  element  in  the  complex  of  pro¬ 
ducing  some  black  on  white  which  will  concern  all  -  Benua  by  name,  extraction  or 
association  -  it's  the  goal. 

If  I  might  express  a  wish,  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  game,  it  would  be  for  more 
cousins  like  the  Scholters.  They  have  credit,  for  carrying  on  the  good  traits  of  their 
progenitors;  they  are  all  good  and  substantial  citizens.  Most  certainly,  the  world 
would  be  a  better  place  than  it  is  now,  if  there  were  more  people  like  my  cousins. 
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Jo  Michael  and  Margaret  Benua  Koewler 
"Uncle  Mike  and  Aunt  Maggie" 

While  they  lived  in  Ripley,  Ohio 


Benua  home  in  Ripley 
Built  1895  by  Frank  Benua,  later 
owned  and  occupied  by  Catherine 
Benua.  Last  home  of  Aunt  Mag¬ 
gie  and  Uncle  Mike.  Now  the  home 
of  Katherine  and  Ben  Ward. 


"Aunt  Maggie" 
Margaret  Benua  Koewler 


MARGARET  BENUA  KOEWLER 


J.  MIKE  KOEWLER 


Born  1861  Died  1932  Born  1861  Died  1935 

No  Children 

Aunt  Maggie  was  named  after  her  father’s  mother,  Margaret  Mangold  Benua,  who 
followed  her  son  to  America  some  years  after  he  was  established  here.  She  was  the 
second  oldest  daughter  of  Peter  Benua,  II,  and  Catherine  Freidly  Benua,  and  was  my 
favorite  aunt,  as  was  her  husband  Uncle  Mike,  my  favorite  uncle  on  the  paternal 
side  of  my  family. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  Aunt  Maggie  dominated  her  family  from  the 
beginning  and  she,  together  with  the  help  of  my  father,  set  up  a  new  career  for  Uncle 
Mike.  My  memory  in  the  beginning  is  hazy,  for  although,  I  know  that  they  lived  in 
Ripley  while  Uncle  Mike  was  a  cattle  buyer  and  ran  a  meat  shop,  lam  not  sure  whether 
they  lived  with  her  folks  or  alone.  I  know  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  occu¬ 
pation  and  so  a  plan  was  devised  to  get  him  into  the  clothing  business. 

Really,  my  five  year  old  trek  to  Scottsville,  Kentucky,  the  fir st  definitely  fixed  ideas 
and  memorie  s  I  have  of  them,  was  pretty  well  accounted  for  in  another  chapter,  "First 
Adventure  s  in  Scottsville,  Kentucky",  which  contains  a  picture  of  a  camping  party. 
They  were  grand,  kind,  child-loving  people ,  who  through  some  misfortune  could  never 
have  children  of  their  own.  This  fact  no  doubt  accounted  for  their  devotion  to  me  and 
my  sister  Marguerite.  Year  after  year,  I  spent  more  and  more  time  with  them  in 
their  home  . 

Ibelievethat  their  life  could  be  divided  into  three  periods.  First,  the  young  married 
couple  living  in  Ripley  and  trying  to  become  adjusted  to  one  another.  The  second  per¬ 
iod  would  be  learning  a  new  business,  which  took  them  to  Scottsville,  Kentucky,  for 
several  years,  also  to  Tipicanoe,  Ohio,  then  finally  to  Salem,  Indiana,  where  Uncle 
Mike  lived  for  a  number  of  year  s  while  running  a  clothing  store  for  my  father.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  I  also  was  very  intimate  with  them  and  lived  in  their  house  for 
a  good  many  months  during  the  time  that  my  sister  and  brother  had  diptheria  and 
during  other  times  of  stress. 

They  lived  on  Ea  st  Market  Street,  right  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  looking  down  over  the 
valley  and  creek  and  the  railroad,  but  still  only  a  short  walk  from  the  center  of  town. 
It  was  called  the  Rhetts  House.  It  was  a  large  frame  house  of  ample  size.  Aunt 
Maggie,  being  a  lite  r  ary  pe  rson,  read  many  books  and  poems  to  me  and  we  discussed 
subject  matter  relative  to  schools  and  all  the  things  that  go  with  an  education.  All 
through  life  she  cultivated  a  bright  mind  and  fine  intelligence  by  constant  study  and 
reading.  She  had  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  required  it  in  return  from  her  associates. 
She  was  a  good  and  charming  speaker  in  her  clubs .  Foftenyears  she  was  President  of 
the  Progress  Club  after  her  return  to  Ripley.  In  fact,  she  wasa  lady  of  lovely  char¬ 
acter  and  fine  attainments. 
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Uncle  Mike  was  a  born  horseman,  His  whole  life  was  wound  up  with  fine  horses.  He 
knew  howto  train  and  handle  them,  howto  ride  and  how  to  drive  them,  and  how  to  buy 
andtrade  them.  He  frequently  attended  the  sales  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  andhe  went 
to  many  of  the  horse  shows  and  horse  fairs  throughout  southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
where  the  really  fine  horses  are  bred  and  shown.  It  was  from  him  that  I  acquired  my 
love  for  horses  and  learned  what  I  know  about  them. 

Before  we  had  horses  we  took  long  walks  in  the  country.  He  would  spend  the  day 
fishing  with  me  or  doing  things  that  I  wanted  to  do  as  well  as  the  things  that  he  had  to 
do.  He  had  a  wonde  rful  even  disposition  and  seemedtobe  able  to  make  friends  wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  although  never  on  a  very  intimate  basis.  Uncle  Mike  was  a  stabilizing 
influence  in  time  s  of  trouble  .  I  can  remember  some  of  the  times  he  came  to  my  rescue 
and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  my  mother  to  have  a  man  like  him  to  take  over  and 
thereby  let  my  father,  whowas  of  an  excitable  nature,  out  of  the  immediate  troubled 
scene.  Ihave  reference  to  such  instances  as  tooth  pulling,  vaccinations,  innoculations, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  are  such  a  nightmare  to  children. 

I  cannot  re  call  the  occasion  for  their  leaving  Salem  and  going  back  toRipley.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  request  from  Frank  A.  Benua,  who  wanted  to  move  to  Columbus  and  needed 
someone  to  take  over  the  old  original  Benua  Clothing  Company.  Uncle  Frank  had  built 
himself  a  fine  house  on  Second  Street  in  Ripley.  I  knew  then,  he  had  no  intention  of 
ever  moving  or  getting  out  of  that  business.  E.  N.  Huggins,  his  brother-in-law,  an 
attorney,  born  and  raised  in  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  had  started  law  practice  in  Columbus. 
It  was  atHuggin's  suggestion  that  he  decided  to  come  up  and  take  over  the  operating 
management  of  the  old  Ohio  Pump  and  Brass  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1898,  with  the  assets  of  the  Patton  Manufacturing  Company  which  had  failed.  I 
believe  that  it  was  in  1  898  that  my  Uncle  Frank,  Aunt  Helen  and  their  two  small  children 
movedto  Columbus.  Aunt  Helen's  sister  was  Mrs.  Huggins  and  they  werewery  intiiriate 
and  friendly  all  through  their  lives.  Mrs.  Huggins,  like  Aunt  Maggie,  was  another 
childless  wife  andthereby  devoted  a  great  deal  of  affection  and  attention  to  the  children 
of  Frank  and  Helen  Benua. 

Because  Aunt  Maggie  and  Uncle  Mike  lived  in  the  old  family  homestead  at  Ripley,  Ohio 
did  not  cut  them  off  from  my  association.  We  for  years  spent  practically  every  summer 
vacation  in  Ripley,  Ohio.  Immediately  upon  my  arrival  I  took  over  my  room  at  their 
house  and  staye  d  the  re  all  summer  although  I  might  visit  briefly  with  other  members 
of  the  family  or  I  might,  in  fact  I  did,  go  camping  through  the  later  years  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  Ohio  River  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks  every  summer. 

Eventually,  Uncle  Mike  acquired  the  owner  ship  of  the  clothing  store.  Aunt  Maggie  and 
Aunt  Leila  acquired  the  home  by  bequest  at  their  mother's  death,  although  Leila  had 
been  married  some  years  and  no  longer  resided  at  Ripley.  They  never  moved  again 
but  lived  out  their  lives  in  Ripley  where  they  were  most  happy. 

My  sister  was  actually  named  Margaret  for  Aunt  Maggie  and  for  my  Dad's  paternal 
grandmother,  the  mother  of  Peter  Benua,  II,  Margaret  Mangold  Benua.  Like  most 
girls,  she  didn't  like  her  name  so  she  and  her  mother  conspired  to  change  her  name 
and  everyone  in  the  family  called  her  Marguerite  instead  of  Margaret  and  do  until 
this  day. 
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Uncle  Mike  and  Aunt  Maggie  were  home -loving  people .  They  did  very  little  traveling, 
except  for  a  few  trips  they  made  with  my  mother  and  father.  One,  I  remember,  was 
to  Cuba,  another  to  the  West  Coast  and,  doubtless,  others  that  I  have  forgotten  about. 

They  devoted  their  time  to  the  nieces  and  nephews  and  to  their  own  company.  They 
were  certainly  in  love  with  one  another  and  remained  so  all  throughout  their-  lives 
Aunt  Maggie  died  fir  st  at  an  age  not  too  great  and  then  Uncle  Mike  was  a  "lost  ball"  for 
the  rest  of  the  time.  He  went  through  the  usual  attempts  to  get  a  companion  or  a  house¬ 
keeper  or  a  cook  or  someone  -  and  he  rattled  about  in  that  big  old  house  all  by  himself. 

Not  being  a  literary  man  ora  reader,  he  had  difficulty  putting  in  the  time.  I  wrote  him  as 
frequently  as  I  could  suggesting  one  hobby  after  another  -  anything  that  would  occupy 
hi  s  time  and  talent,  but  he  didn’t  have  what  it  took  to  go  through  with  anything  like  that. 

Eventually,  and  only  three  year  s  after  Aunt  Maggie ’s  death,  Uncle  Mike  very  suddenly 
passed  away  without  any  real  serious  ailment  and  so  the  regime  of  the  Benuas  and  the 
in-laws  came  to  an  end  and  so  did  the  old  original  business,  The  Benua  Clothing  Co.  , 
which  had  been  established  by  my  grandfather,  Peter  Benua  II,  in  the  year  1857.  It 
was  the  place  where  my  father  learned  merchandising.  It  was  the  place  where  my 
Uncle  Mike  held  on  to  until  the  final  end.  It  was  then  turned  over  to  his  brother,  Joe 
Koewler,  but  Joe  somehow  or  other  lacked  the  ability  to  keep  it  up  to  par.  I  never 
could  get  very  much  interested  in  the  store  after  J.  M.  passed  away.  Finally,  Joe 
deciding  that  it  wasn't  worth  the  effort,  being  up  in  years  himself,  closed  it  out  and 
liquidated  it  in  1937. 

Aunt  Maggie  and  Uncle  Mike  were  large  handsome  people  with  good  presence  and  were 
well  suited  in  appearance  to  each  other .  They  were  of  the  usual  friendly  type  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  establishing  themselves  with  many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  any 
place  they  lived.  J.  M.  was  actually  a  Catholic,  although  for  many  years  he  did  not 
follow  his  religion,  especially  in  such  place  s  as  Salem  and  Scottsbille,  where,  I  believe 
there  were  no  Catholic  Churches.  After  he  returned  to  Ripley  and  began  to  take  on 
some  age  he  decided  that  he  had  best  get  back  into  the  Catholic  Religion.  His  funeral 
was  conducted  from  the  Catholic  Church  at  Ripley,  Ohio.  It  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  me  because  I  had  never  attended  a  full  Catholic  Requiem  and  I  couldn't  get  over 
the  impersonal,  barbaric  manner  in  which  a  symbolic  service  in  Latin  is  conducted. 

Except  for  the  portrait  of  Aunt  Maggie,  I  can  locate  only  a  few  Kodak  pictures  of  Uncle 
Mike.  Cameras  were  just  becoming  available  late  in  the  years  of  my  association  with 
these  wonderful  people  who  kept  always  a  "home  away  from  home"  for  me  and  who 
occupied  a  sacred  place  in  my  affections  throughout  the  changing  circumstances  of 
a  lifetime. 

It  is  my  keen  regret  that  my  ability  to  express  the  warmth  and  closeness  that  existed 
between  us  seems  as  inadequate  and  almost  as  scarce  as  the  pictures  I  can  place  in 
this  record. 

But  my  love  for  them,  their  understanding  and  consideration  and  companionship 
through  my  "growing  up"  years,  are  too  precious  for  words  and  shall  never  be 
for  gotten. 
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Louis  P.  Benua,  Sr. 

Picture  taken  by  his  grandson,  Louis  p£  Benua  II  in  1940 


Linda  and  Louis  P.  Benua,  Sr, 
Taken  at  the  Ladenburger  home 
while  visiting  Ripley  in  1916 


LOUIS  PETER  BENUA 


ANNA  LINDA  LADENBURGER 


Born  1864  Died  1956  Born  1868  Died  1936 

3  Children  -  Albert  Ray  Benua 

Born  1889 

Margaret  Benua  Tileston 
Born  1891 

Robert  Louis  Benua 
Born  1899  Died  1932 

How  can  one  describe  his  beloved  Mother  and  Father  with  whom  he  has  spent  almost 
a  complete  lifetime  ?  It  is  a  challenging  assignment.  Doubtless  their  feeling  toward 
me  changed  as  did  mine  toward  them,  over  the  many  vicissitudes  of  life  through 
which  we  lived,  together  and  apart. 

In  my  childhood,  my  mother  was  an  angel  with  everything  but  wings.  My  father  was 
the  "apple"  of  my  eye.  My  sister,  as  perfect  as  sisters  went,  and  being  younger 
by  two  years,  I  was  her  protector.  My  brother  was  much  younger  than  I. 

Dad  was  a  successful  merchant  even  as  a  boy.  He  had  a  friendly  and  winning  person¬ 
ality  that  knew  no  strangers.  He  was  a  good  businessman,  church  man,  and  fraternal 
man.  Lasting  friends  were  made  everywhere  .  Except  for  swimming,  diving,  and  fancy 
skating,  accomplishments  of  his  early  youth,  he  was  not  an  outdoor  nor  was  he  a  me¬ 
chanical  type  man.  Constantly  expecting  to  find  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
made  him  ambitious  and  venturesome.  He  was  a  kind,  generous,  and  devoted  father 
who  did  all  he  could  and,  at  times,  more  than  he  should  have  for  his  children.  Even 
unto  the  end,  he  retained  his  likeable  traits. 

Any  time  or  place  my  mother  was  concerned,  Dad  was  sure  to  "go  off  the  deep  end" 
for  her.  Forever  and  ever,  she  was  the  only  woman  in  the  world  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  He  spent  a  life  trying  to  please  her.  He  made  four  fortunes  and  lost 
three  of  them.  She  was  a  woman  who  could  forgive  everything  but  ignorance  or 
failure  --  an  accomplished  homemaker,  a  wonderful  cook,  an  immaculate  dresser, 
a  trim  and  particular  and  dainty  person  --  the  standout  in  her  family  and  group  of 
friends  everywhere  . 

At  the  height  of  his  career  as  a  merchant,  my  Dad  acquired  some  stock  in  the  Express 
Lead  and  Zinc  Mine  near  Carthage,  Missouri.  It  was  one  of  those  "pocket  type" 
mines  working  in  rich  deposits  of  ore  and  paying  10%  to  20%  dividends  each  month. 
It  set  him  afire  and  soon  he  called  in  a  brother-in-law,  Orris  Head,  to  take  over  his 
business  and  home  in  Salem,  Indiana  where  we  had  lived  for  16  years,  and  moved 
his  family  to  Carthage. 
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The  rich  EXPRESS  petered  out  and  so  did  the  "Anna  Linda"  which  Dad  organized, 
promoted,  and  finally  liquidated  right  next  door  to  the  Express.  Other  mining  ex¬ 
periences,  though  not  quite  so  spectacular,  also  failed  to  pay  off;  so  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  years,  his  first  fortune  down  a  "mine  shaft".  Dad  and  family  moved 
back  to  Salem.  But  the  experience  of  living  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  Carthage 
was  worth  the  cost  to  the  family  and  Dad  soon  regained  his  equilibrium  and  slowly 
built  us  his  second  fortune  between  1909  and  1919  when  he  closed  out  his  business 
in  Salem,  sold  his  home  and  moved  to  Columbus. 

Brother  Bob  came  into  the  Brass  Company  with  me  by  the  purchase  of  some  of  the 
stock  for  a  short  period,  but  his  personality  was  not  compatible,  so  a  part  of  Dad's 
accumulated  assets  were  invested  in  a  clothing  store  in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  This 
gave  Brother  Bob  an  occupation  and  my  Dad  something  to  remove  him  from  the 
retirement  restlessness  which  had  beset  him.  However,  only  a  few  years  elapsed 
until  the  second  fortune  followed  the  first.  This  time  in  the  failure  of  the  Cleveland 
Discount  Company, 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  the  Lancaster  store  did  mighty  well,  but  the  big  crash  of 
1929  found  Dad  over -extended  and  soon  broke  again  except  for  the  Lancaster  store. 
In  that  fateful  year,  he  had  opened  the  ritzy  Hart  Shaffner  and  Marx  store  at  20  N. 
High  Street,  Columbus.  His  long  cherished  ambition  proved  a  failure  from  the 
start  and  worried  Dad  tremendously.  He  lost  30  pounds  walking  the  floor  night 
and  day.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  he  persuaded  H.  S.  M.  to  buy  it  back  and  so 
got  out  with  only  the  operating  loss.  I  was  called  in  for  help  cn  this  one  and  arranged 
the  financing  at  the  bank.  It  was  also  my  first  contact  with  Leo  Yassenoff  who  did 
the  costly  rebuilding  of  the  property  which  was  owned  by  Mr.  Mithoff  Nicholas. 

Practically  within  the  same  period,  by  a  rare  streak  of  luck.  Dad  finally  found  his 
pet  of  gold,  a  pot  overflowing  with  "black  gold".  Colonel  Humphreys,  the  famous 
"wildcatter"  who  had  ma.rried  a  sister  of  Frank  Boyd's  in  Ripley  years  ago,  took 
us  all  on  a  real  joy  ride,  that  was  exhilirating  and  profitable.  It  was  the  Mexia 
Texas  discovery  and  after  three  or  four  years,  it  was  sold  to  the  Pure  Oil  Company 
for  a  "kings  ransom". 

The  last  years  of  my  parents  together  were  successful,  peaceful  and  happy  years, 
though  my  mother's  health  sent  her  to  the  grave  prematurely,  twenty  years  before 
my  Dad  and  this  unfortunate  event  wrote  finis  to  this  period. 

In  his  later  years.  Dad  liked  horse  racing.  He  seldom  missed  a  Kentucky  Derby 
because  Marguerite,  his  daughter,  lived  in  Louisville.  He  loved  entertaining  and 
could  tell  personal  experience  stories  by  the  hour.  Dad  was  exceedingly  nice  to 
my  wives,  fond  of  and  generous  with  my  boys  -  though  little  understood  by  them 
because  of  the  vast  difference  in  ages  and  the  great  changes  following  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars. 
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Five  years  after  my  mother's  death,  Dad  finally  found  an  exceptional  housekeeper, 
nurse,  and  companion  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Michael  Abel,  a  widow  with  whom  my 
parents  had  been  well  acquainted.  She  made  his  life  happy,  agreeable,  and  interest” 
ing  during  his  last  fifteen  years.  Ten  of  these  years  were  spent  in  the  family  home 
at  10  Park  Drive,  Columbus.  The  last  five  years  were  spent  in  Dad's  new  retire¬ 
ment  home  at  2626  Queens  Street,  South,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  among  new 
friends  and  favorable  climate. 

Dad,  having  taken  care  of  his  children  and  grandchildren,  bequeathed  his  fourth 
fortune  to  distant  relatives,  friends,  churches,  lodges,  and  hospitals,  leaving  a 
plentiful  sum  and  his  well  furnished  home  to  Mrs.  Abel  at  St.  Petersburg. 


We  miss  him  dreadfully  though  he  has  been  gone  since  June  1956.  We  laid  him  to 
rest  at  the  age  of  nearly  93  (he  always  said  he  would  live  to  be  100)  amongst  his 
loved  ones  on  the  family  plot  in  Maplewood  Cemetery,  Ripley,  Ohio  --  the  charm 
of  his  life  -  the  place  he  really  always  wanted  to  be;  to  him  and  my  mother,  the 
'•garden  spot  of  the  world'1. 
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My  Mother 

Anna  Linda  Ladenburger 


My  Father 
Louis  Peter  Benua 
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William  Ellsbury  Benua 


Frank  A.  Benua 


Helen  Rea  Benua 


Adorable  Children 
Ellsbury  and  Helen  Rea 


Helen  Ellsbury  Benua 


FRANK  A.  BENUA 


HELEN  ELLS  BURY  BENUA 


Born  1869  Died  1952  Born  1869  Died  1944 

2  Children  -  Helen  Rea  Benua 

Born  1896  Died  1914 

William  Ellsbury  Benua 
Born  1900 

My  earliest  recollection  of  my  Uncle  and  Aunt  was  after  they  were  married  and  their 
eldest  child,  Helen  Rea,  had  been  born.  They  were  living  in  the  "Prine"  house  on 
Second  Street  in  Ripley,  opposite  the  big  Methodist  Church.  I  think  I  must  have  been 
seven  or  eight  years  old. 

Of  course,  my  Uncle  Frank  was  in  evidence  through  the  earlier  years  when  I  came  to 
Ripley  but  he  was  not  married  or  interested  in  children  and  I  saw  very  little  of  him.; 
I  shall  not  attempt,  at  this  writing,  to  de  scribe  the  later  years  when  I  became  associated 
with  him  after  graduation  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1911,  and  coming  to 
Columbus  in  1912.  This  belongs  to  another  chapter.  It  was  a  pleasant  association  which 
lasted  for  a  great  many  years  and  it  saw  the  beginning  of  my  business  career  and  the 
ending  of  his. 

At  the  time  of  my  fir  st  visit,  Frank  Benua  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Benua  Clothing 
Company  in  Ripley .  He  and  Helen  were  a  very  devoted  and  a  very  good  looking  couple. 
Later,  when  their  little  boy,  Ellsbury,  was  born,  and  we  went  back  to  Ripley,  we 
sometimes  had  picnics  together;  in  fact,  there  are  some  old  snapshots  taken  by  my 
Aunt  Helen  of  the  five  children,  my  brother  and  sister  and  me,  and  their  two,  some¬ 
where  near  Ripley  where  the  wading  was  excellent. 

Aunt  Helen  was  a  very  devoted  mother.  She  did  her  best  to  make  friends  everywhere 
she  went  and  entertained  andbecame  acquainted  with  the  be  st  people  in  the  community. 

Uncle  Frank,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  reticent  type  of  man  and  spent  little  of  his  time 
with  outsiders.  He  did  not  belong  to  lodges  or  fraternities  and  he  had  no  hobby  that  I 
ever  knew  of,  except,  in  later  year  s,  when  he  did  a  little  fishing  after  his  retirement 
into  the  southern  regions  of  Florida.  He  was  not  even  interested  in  spectator  sports. 
Occasionally,  I  used  to  watch  him  pump  an  old  pianola  piano  which  played  rolls  of 
music  and  that  is  about  all  the  exercise  he  ever  got  except  to  walk  to  and  from 
business  twice  a  day  about  five  or  six  short  city  blocks  away. 

When  I  went  to  Columbus  and  bought  an  inte  rest  in  the  Ohio  Pump  and  Brass  Company 
in  1912,  I  spent  practically  every  Sunday  with  my  aunt  and  uncle  and  acted  as  their 
chauffeur  for  these  trips.  It  was  their  custom  after  the  children  had  been  to  Sunday 
School  and  they  had  been  to  church  at  the  Broad  Street  Presbyterian  Church  to  take 
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a  drive  in  the  country.  Usually  they  had  guests,  perhaps  the  Huggins.  All  climbed 
into  the  big  open  car,  as  that  was  the  only  kind  of  cars  there  were  in  1912.  F.  A.  sat 
in  the  front  seat  along  with  the  driver .  I  was  glad  to  have  this  occupation  for  it  helped 
to  pass  an  otherwise  long  and  dull  day  pleasurably,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  me 
intimate  knowledge  of  Central  Ohio. 

Uncle  Frank  had  a  road  map  that  showed  every  highway  and  byway  and  lane  in  Franklin 
and  surrounding  counties.  He  loved  to  pick  out  unusual  routes  just  to  explore  new 
places.  Frequently,  we  would  drive  to  London,  Dublin,  Washington  Court  House, 
Chillicothe,  Delaware,  Marion,  or  any  other  town  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  have  dinner.  Then  we  would  spend  the  afternoon  visiting  under  the  shade  of 
some  trees  or  in  some  comfortable  spot.  About  three  o'clock  we  would  start  back 
home,  arriving  around  five  or  six  and  usually  stopped  at  their  home  at  the  corner  of 
Bryden  and  Ohio  Avenue  fora  light  cold  lunch  before  separating  for  the  day.  We  did 
this  time  and  time  again.  We  sawa  great  many  points  of  interest  and  ate  a  greahmany 
fine  country  dinners  over  the  year  and  a  half  that  this  type  of  Sunday  occupation 
pervailed. 

When  the  Frank  Benua  family  moved  from  Ripley  to  Columbus  in  1898,  they  brought 
Stokes  and  wife,  Myme,  colored  people ,  along  with  them.  Stokes  was  an  ex-slave  and 
a  loyal  retainer  for  them  all  of  his  life.  He  did  all  the  yard,  garden  and  outside  work 
at  their  home  and  he  served  as  night  watchman,  janitor,  also  doing  other  necessary 
work  at  the  Brass  Company  at  night.  He  was  a  typical  negro  with  all  superstitions 
and  other  native  characteristics  which  included  a  love  for  "possum  and  sweet  taters  " 
and  other  delicacies. 

Every  Saturday  morning  he  called  at  the  factory  to  collect  his  weekly  pay,  make  a  few 
remarks  and  then  on  to  Central  Market  to  buy  and  bring  home  the  weekly  supply  of 
"vittles"  in  two  big  stout  baskets. 

Myme  (probably  short  for  Jamima)  was  a  good  cook  and  did  housework  and  limited 
catering  in  Ripley,  but  I  believe  she  served  only  as  a  housewife  in  Columbus.  They 
had  one  or  two  sons  that  have  been  lost  to  me  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  house  that  Frank  and  Helen  Benua  lived  in  had  been  built  by  Ed  and  Clara  Huggins. 
Mrs.  Huggins  was  Aunt  Helen's  older  and  only  living  sister.  Mrs.  Tarbell,  another 
sister,  had  died  before  I  came  to  Columbus .  Ed  Huggins  (we  called  them  Uncle  Ed  and 
Aunt  Clara)  was  the  man  who  per  suaded  Frank  Benua  to  come  to  Columbus  and  engage 
in  the  brass  manufacturing  business  in  1898.  Huggins  also  had  about  half  interest  in 
the  old  Ohio  Pump  and  Brass  Company  from  1898  to  1912  when  Frank  Benua  purchased 
his  stock,  then  sold  one -fourth  of  the  total  to  me.  The  Huggins  had  bought  eight  acres 
on  North  Parkview  Avenue  in  Bexley  which  they  called  Ellsbury  Woods  and  were  living 
in  a  brick  garage  they  first  built  until  they  could  assemble  their  plans  and  ideas  and 
accumulate  means  to  bhild  a  palatial  home. 

Aunt  Clara  was  as  fond  of  children  as  any  motherless  wife  usually  is  and  I  formed  a 
very  warm  friendship  with  her  soon  after  my  going  to  Columbus.  I  assisted  her  in 
the  building  of  a  tennis  court  and  in  other  things  to  enliven  the  country  place  and  I 
spent  many  a  Sunday  there  after  they  moved  into  their  big  house. 
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The  women  in  this  combination  were  never  in  any  way  interested  in  business,  never 
discussed  it  and  never  even  wanted  to  know  anything  about  it.  Their  province  was  the 
home  and  their  management  was  for  the  children  and  the  home  and  that  is  as  far  as 
they  ever  went.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  my  cousin,  Helen  Rea,  became  ill  during 
the  summer  of  1914  and  all  efforts  to  save  her  life  failed.  It  was  only  a  week  before 
the  wedding  of  my  sister,  Margaret,  and  Roy  Tileston,  in  Salem,  and  it  pretty  well 
shook  the  entire  family.  My  Aunt  Helen  and  Uncle  Frank,  being  devoted  parents,  were 
a  long,  long  time  recovering  from  the  grief  and  the  sorrow  of  the  loss  of  their  very 
beautiful  daughter  just  in  the  prime  of  her  life,  about  eighteen  years  old. 

No  more  children  seemed  in  the  picture  so  thier  entire  devotion  and  all  their  efforts 
were  centered  in  their  son,  William  E,  called  Ells  bury  his  mother’s  family  name, 
from  then  on. 

After  I  relieved  Frank  of  many  of  his  business  duties,  and  in  fact,  was  running  the 
show,  they  spent  more  and  more  time  in  Florida  each  Winter .  Eventually  they  decided 
to  sell  their  house  which  was  far  too  large  for  the  three  of  them  and  moved  into  the 
beautiful  Broadwin  apartment  at  the  corner  of  East  Broad  Street  and  Winner  Avenue, 
a  new  ten  story  modern  apartment  building. 

Aunt  Helen  failed  first  and  then  Uncle  Frank  moved  in  with  his  son,  Ellsbury,  who 
meanwhile,  had  built  a  house  next  door  to  the  Huggins  place  on  some  ground  acquired 
from  E.  N.  and  Clara  Huggins,  in  fact  adjoining  their  old  garage  as  she  called  it,  in 
the  portion  of  their  land  which  was  originally  their  vegetable  garden.  Later  on,  Ells¬ 
bury  inherited  the  big  house  and  did  it  over  in  grand  style,  modernizing  it  to  fit  his 
family  of  three  lovely  daughters,  all  of  which  are  now  married. 

My  Uncle  Frank  had  a  very  devastating  ailment  along  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  His 
vocal  cords  became  paralyzed  so  that  he  could not  talk.  It  was  embarrassing  and  diffi¬ 
cult  for  all  those  associated  with  him  as  well  as  for  himself.  He  bequeathed  most 
everything  he  had  to  his  son  Ellsbury,  (or  his  three  granddaughter s)who  had  been 
associated  with  him  in  business  for  a  good  many  years  before  his  retirement. Then 
he  ended  his  days  in  Florida  with  very  little  on  his  mind  and  very  little  to  look  forward 
to  -  in  fact,  his  association  with  other  people  was  practically  precluded  by  his  ailment 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  was  the  most  difficult  time  in  his  life. 

Ellsbury  and  family  through  these  years  were  ’’yachting  in  the  Caribbean"  on  a  large 
yacht  they  had  bought. 

Uncle  Frank  Benua  and  I  had  almost  a  perfect  understanding  throughout  the  years  of 
our  close  association  and  I  not  only  was  with  him  in  the  Ohio  Pump  and  Brass  Com¬ 
pany,  which  we  changed  to  the  Triumph  Brass  Company  when  I  bought  it  all  from  him; 
he  was  with  me  for  about  five  years  at  the  beginning  of  Ebco.  He  and  Ellsbury  owned 
virtually  a  third  of  the  stock.  Later,  when  Don  Hess  formerly  of  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Company  who  owned  the  other  one-third  left  the  company,  we  each  acquired 
fifty  percent  of  his  stock.  Consequently,  my  uncle  and  cousin  had  fifty  percent  and  I 
had  the  other  fifty  percent  of  the  Ebco  stock  and  even  on  this  basis  we  got  along 
beautifully. 
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I  never  knew  for  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  the  urge  for  retirement  and  the  prospects  of 
increasing  problems  with  a  fast  growing  company  such  as  I  had  built  up  at  Ebco  that 
decided  my  uncle  to  let  me  have  all  of  his  and  Ellsbury's  stock  provided  I  could  pay 
him  the  full  book  value,  plus  a  number  of  other  things  in  the  way  of  "arms  length" 
bargaining,  including  the  taking  up  of  all  the  loans  that  he  made  the  company  for 
working  capital. 

Seemingly  to  everyone's  surprise,  I  was  able  to  quickly  consumate  this  deal,  acquiring 
all  the  borrowed  capital  I  needed  without  any  effort,  andthenwith  no  one  to  consider 
but  myself  and  my  future,  I  put  on  a  program  that  really  has  been  most  gratifying 
in  steady  growth  and  expansion. 

Foratime,  Ellsbury  and  I  we  re  quite  intimate,  exchanging  dinners  and  entertainment 
and  evenings  and  hunting  trips  and  things  of  that  nature,  but  after  this  stock  deal  at 
Ebco,  for  some  reason  that  I  never  knew  , about,  he  became  quite  cool  toward  me 
and  I  have  never  in  any  way  tried  to  change  the  status  quo. 

Ellsbury,  at  a  rather  late  time  for  popular  people,  fell  in  love  with  and  married  the 
granddaughter  or  great-granddaughter  of  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  a  girl  by 
the  name  of  Emily  Platt.  She  was  one  of  three  children  and  inherited  quite  a  large 
amount  of  real  estate  and  perhaps  other  assets,  butthere  was  evidently  no  one  in  the 
Platt  family  capable  of  carrying  on.  Ellsbury,  being  extremely  shrewd  like  his  father 
and  well  educated  and  posted  has  handled  the  two  fortunes  most  successfully  and  is 
certainly  a  successful  man-about-town.  I  really  should  say  three  fortunes  because 
he  also  inherited  everything  that  his  Aunt  Clara  and  Uncle  Ed  Huggins  had,  although 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  consisted  of  any  great  amount  of  property,  other  thanthe 
large  and  valuable  homestead. 

I  am  not  exactly  acquainted  with  the  ailments  that  caused  the  death  of  these  fine 
couples.  They  were  most  substantial  citizens,  not  sickly  people  in  any  way,  but  it 
seems  as  though  their  stamina  or  strength  was  not  great  for  a  little  illness  at  a 
time  in  their  early  70' s  seemed  to  put  them  out  like  a  light. 

I  am  glad  that  my  older  sons,  especially  Louis,  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  these  people,  and  know  something  about  their  history,  background 
and  characteristics.  The  younger  boys  can  hardly  remember  them,  and  of  course, 
George  and  John,  not  at  all,  for  they  were  born  after  the  demise  of  all  the  people  I 
am  now  talking  about. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  many  good  pictures  of  the  family  at  various  ages,  includ¬ 
ing  both  children,  to  preserve  for  the  record. 
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Correction  Please.  ...  as  told  by  Aunt  Leila 


Louis  P.  Benua  Frank  A.  Benua 

Now  the  story  about  my  father,  Peter  Benua  II,  escaping  from  Germany,  dressed  as  a 
girl  is  pure  fiction,  although  he  could  have  done  it,  being  small  and  his  steps  were 
short  and  light  with  lots  of  dance  in  them .  He  and  anothe  r  young  man  were  apprenticed 
to  a  tailor  in  a  neighboring  town.  You  see  it  would  soon  be  time  for  them  to  be  con¬ 
scripted  into  the  German  Army.  They  wanted  to  get  away  to  America,  having  these 
cousins  in  New  Orleans.  His  mother  knew  of  the  plan  and  was  told  if  any  week  end  he 
did  not  return  to  Vinigen,  not  to  make  any  inquiry  but  pass  if  off  as  long  as  possible. 
You  see  it  was  not  too  far  to  the  French  border  and  they  did  get  away. 

He  stayed  a  short  time  in  New  Orleans.  Then,  as  now,  the  life  wa  s  too  gay  and  knowing 
of  these  friendly  people  in  Ripley ,  the  Fleigs,  he  made  his  way  up  the  river  s  by  steam¬ 
boat  to  Ripley,  Ohio,  and  they  gave  him  a  home  at  first. 

I  just  can  remember  the  old  Grandfather  Fleig,  perhaps  because  he  told  me  the  Benua 
Men,  your  Dad  and  Uncle  Frank  included,  were  the  handsomest  men  he  ever  saw. 
My  grief  was  why  did  I  have  to  be  a  girl! 


Aunt  Leila 


Leila  Benua  as  a  student  Leila  Benua  a  guest  of  her  sister 

at  the  Ursaline  Convent  "Maggie"  at  Scottsville,  Ky. 
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Leila  Benua  Head 


Orris  L.  Head 


LEILA  BENUA  HEAD 


ORRIS  L.  HEAD 


Born  Died  Born  March  5,  1876  Died  Sept.  11,  1953 

Leila  Benua  Head  is  the  youngest  of  the  Peter  Benua  II  children.  A  considerable 
lapse  of  years  occur  red  after  Frank  Benua's  birth  until  Aunt  Leila  came  along.  After 
her  local  schooling,  she  attended  Ursuline  Convent  in  Upper  Brown  County,  Ohio,  and 
after  a  full  girlhood  at  home,  married  Orris  L.  Head.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
Kentucky  family  of  Irish  descent  that  came  to  Ripley  to  operate  and  manage  the  large 
warehouse  and  other  interests  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

For  a  good  many  years,  Orris  stayed  in  the  tobacco  business  much  like  his  father 
and  his  brother,  Roy  Head.  This  required  frequent  changes  of  residence.  Orris 
lived  mostly  in  the  deep  South  where  tobacco  grows. 

Later,  when  my  family  move  d  to  Carthage ,  Missouri,  Orris  and  Leila  came  to  Salem 
to  fill  the  vacancie  s  we  had  left,  both  in  business  and  home.  Orris  managed  the  cloth- 
ing  business  and  together  he  and  Aunt  Leila  lived  in  our  big  home  in  Salem,  Indiana 
during  the  three  or  four  years  before  my  folks  moved  back  to  Salem  and  my  father 
resumed  his  old  duties.  Lateinhis  life.  Orris  was  Mayor  of  Madison,  Indiana,  a  fa¬ 
mous  old  Ohio  River  town,  for  a  good  many  years.  Aunt  Leila  still  resides  in  Madison. 

In  my  youth,  I  remember  Aunt  Leila  as  a  social  person,  a  pal  for  her  sister.  Aunt 
Maggie,  andthepublic  relations  repre  sentative  of  the  family.  Like  her  father  and  my 
father,  she  met  no  stranger  anywhere,  anytime.  She  is  a  great  conver sationalist  with 
good  will.  She  has  an  urge  for  travel  and  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  she  gets  around. 
Before  her  marriage,  she  frequently  vi sited  he r  relatives  and  friends.  Later  after 
Orris  passed  away,  Aunt  Leila  has  taken  a  number  of  trips  with  her  women  friends. 
Witness  her  trip  to  Honolulu  with  three  companions  in  1957  when  she  received  seven 
leis  on  arrival  and  took  in  Phoenix  on  the  return  trip.  A  trip  on  the  Delta  Queen  to 
New  Orleans  with  some  companions  in  1958.  Rosa  Ross,  her  besom  pal,  has  moved 
to  Phoenix  to  live  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Stewart.  A  grevious  loss  to  Aunt  Leila. 

Aunt  Leila  is  a  very  adaptable  person,  always  ready  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  She  is  possessed  of  a  calm  and  relaxed  disposition.  Perhaps  her  younger 
marrieci  years  of  moving  frequently  from  town  to  town,  as  her  husband's  duties  re¬ 
quired,  helped  to  develop  this  trait.  It  is  certainly  one  that  pleases  all  her  friends 
and  makes  her  popular  with  them. 

Aunt  Leila  is  an  excellent  bridge  and  card  player.  This  accomplishment  has  been 
another  thing  that  has  made  her  popular.  She  also  is  ready  to  participate  in  all  other 
activities  whatever  and  a  most  agreeable  person  to  have  as  a  guest. 

Aunt  Leila  was  and  has  been  very  helpful  and  cooperative  in  assembling  data  on  the 
Benua  family  members  and  their  progenitor  s  and  in  collaborating  by  reading  and  cor¬ 
recting  copy  as  I  can  produce  it.  She  has  traveled  to  Ripley;  Cincinnati;  Columbus; 
Louis ville;  and  lastly  to  Phoenix  (April  1961)  to  confer  on  this  endeavor.  lvalue  her 
help  very  highly,  in  fact;  it  is  indispensable .  Aunt  Leila  is  an  excellent  correspondent, 
writing  in  a  distinctive  characteristic  strong  hand  that  signifies  her  vigor  and  aplomb. 
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THE  LADENBURGER  FAMILY  PICTURE 
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MY 


MOTHER  '  S  FAMILY 


Sophia  Quelle  Louis  Ladenburger 

(Officially  changed  to  Kelly) 

Born  1827  Died  1909  Bom  1828  Died  1921 

My  fir  st  recollection  s  of  my  mother's  parents  are  indistinct,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  my  time  in  Ripley  was  spent  with  my  father's  people.  Naturally,  mother 
stayed  with  her  folks  and  kept  my  sister  usually  with  her. 

Grandfather  Ladenburger  was  a  cooper,  the  proprietor  of  a  barrel  making  business. 
He  had,  at  the  peak  of  volume,  employed  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  men  in  his  cooperage 
works  making  tobacco  hogsheads.  The  shop,  vats,  and  warehouse  adjoined  his  resi¬ 
dence  on  both  sides  of  the  Russelville  Turnpike,  familiarly  called  the  "pike",  at  the 
edge  of  Ripley.  Later  his  business  declined  so  that  he  employed  his  son,  William, 
and  two  or  three  coopers. 

The  operation  fascinated  me  and,  often,  I  visited  the  shop  to  watch.  A  hogshead  is  a 
large  light  unpainted  wood  barrel  for  shipping  cured  leaf  tobacco,  about  four  feet  high 
by  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  wood  hoops  and  wood  heads  -  entirely  made  by  hand. 

The  information  on  Louis  Ladenburger  is  very  meager .  All  efforts  to  trace  the  family 
in  America  have  failed.  We  read  in  hi  s  obituary  that  he  came  from  Steinbach  Alsace- 
Lorraine  with  his  parents,  as  a  child.  They  settled  on  a  farm  in  Highland  County, 
where  Louis  grew  to  manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  brought  his  bride,  Sophia  Quelle, 
from  Mowrystown,  where  she  had  immigrated  with  her  parents  in  1831,  from  Blau- 
mont,  France,  at  age  of  4  years,  to  Ripley  to  establish  a  new  home. 
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We  knowthey  were  married  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mowrystown  in  April  1853. 
Their  fir  st  child,  Sophia  Ladenburger  was  born  at  Mowrystown  in  1 954.  "She  came  to 
Ripley  with  her  parents  when  quite  young",  which  tells  me  Louis  and  Sophia  Ladenburger 
moved  to  Ripley  about  the  same  time  Peter  Benua  arrived  (1855)  from  New  Orleans. 

Blaumont  is  a  village  in  the  Department  of  the  Doubs,  along  the  eastern  border  of 
France.  Bavaria  became  a  part  of  Germany  permanently  in  1815  under  the  rule  of 
Chancellor  Bismarck,  who  was  also  the  conquerer  of  Alsace- Lorraine,  the  borderland 
north  of  that  mentioned.  He  permitted  any  of  the  French  people  who  were-  captured 
with  the  land,  the  privilege  to  move  across  the  new  German-French  border  at  will. 
One  and  a  half  million  Frenchmen  sold  their  property  and  moved  to  France. 

Both  Sophia  and  Louis  were  true  representatives  of  their  nationalities.  He  undoubtedly 
was  a  Bavarian-German  type  with  fair  skin  and  blue  eyes,  of  medium  height,  and  a 
beautiful  muscled  body.  He  wore  a  full  beard  and  I  shall  always  remember  him  with 
snow  white  hair  and  beard.  He  always  kept  a  Jersey  cow  and  he  had  a  garden  where 
he  raised  vegetables,  and  especially  strong  flavored  radishes,  which  he  liked. 

One  of  his  hobbies  was  trapping  birds  -  mostly  cardinals,  having  at  least  two  caged 
cardinals  to  accompany  grandmother's  canary  birds  in  song.  On  the  gable  of  the 
cooperate  shop,  nearest  his  house,  was  a  large  martin  house  where  one  could  watch 
those  interesting  birds  all  summer  long. 

There  was  an  orchard  with  a  few  apple  trees  up  the  steep  hill  behind  the  house.  How¬ 
ever,  the  wine  cellar  and  vineyard  were  not  operated  during  my  time,  nor  didhe  keep 
any  horses  in  the  two  sizeable  stables,  obviously  built  for  horses. 

Ripley  was  the  first  station  on  the  "underground  railroad"  by  which  slaves  escaped 
from  their  bondage  in  Kentucky  and  the  South,  crossing  the  Ohio  River  into  the  North. 
Ripleyisthe  site  of  the  historic  "Eliza  House"  which  was  the  home  of  Rev.  JohnRan- 
kin,  who  was  the  most  famous  abolishonist  of  them  all.  He  was  pastor  of  our  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Ripley  for  many  years.  These  historic  places  are  now  Ohio 
State  Parks. 

Grandfather  Ladenburger  usedtotellme  stories  of  the  slave  days  and  of  his  youthin 
Highland  County.  Basically  he  was  taciturn  -  a  man  of  few  words  -  but  great  integrity. 
He  lived  to  be  92  years  old  -  residing  with  my  mother's  youngest  sister  Esther  Boyd. 
They  later  moved  into  "The  Liggett  Home",  which  they  bought  after  they  got  their  oil 
money  and  after  he  had  retired. 

Grandmother  Ladenburger  was  born  in  France,  but  spent  most  of  her  girlhood  in 
Mowrystown,  Ohio,  where  both  school  and  church,  as  well  as  all  conversation  was 
conducted  in  the  French  language.  It  was  for  many  years  a  famous,  though  small, 
French  Hugenot  settlement. 
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She  was  rather  angular,  erect,  and  slender,  with  straight  dark  hair,  parted  in  the 
middle  and  severely  drawn  back.  Grandmother  Ladenburger  specialized  in  girls  -  so 
my  sister  said,  having  four  daughters  and  only  one  son.  The  son  and  one  daughter 
resembled  her,  while  Sophia,  Linda,  and  Esther  resembled  their  father  and  were 
petite  and  beautiful. 

She  had  her  herb  garden,  but  devoted  more  time  to  flowers  of  many  (old  fashioned) 
varieties,  all  over  the  place.  Doubtless,  she  is  the  source  of  the  flower  gene  that  came 
out  with  such  strength  in  my  mother,  my  Aunt  Esther  and  me.  Although,  my  green 
thumb  might  have  come  partially  from  my  father's  people,  too. 

Operating  much  as  a  farmer's  wife,  she  cared  for  the  twice  daily  supply  of  Jersey 
milk  and  cream,  churned  butter  and  made  ice  cream,  etc.  The  supply  of  milk  and 
cream  was  kept  fresh  with  the  help  of  a  cool  spring  of  water  that  flowed  beneath  the 
house  in  a  small  cellar  with  stone  flooring  and  a  low  stopping  height  ceiling.  My  sister 
who  spent  her  summers  in  the  Ladenburger  home  says,  "she  let  me  watch  her  make 
"smear-cheese"  in  the  cellar.  She  allowed  me  to  sit  in  her  living  room  when  her 
French  ladies  came  for  coffee  and  all  talked  French.  My  grandmother  Ladenburger 
was  a  typical  French  woman.  She  had  her  individual  herb  and  vegetable  garden  and 
she  loved  flowers.  Besides  her  lovely  old  fashioned  garden,  she  had  a  tiered  wire 
strand  in  her  living  room,  always  full  of  blossoms  and  always  a  purple  fuschia  in  the 
center.  This  summer  when  I  was  in  Hawaii,  on  one  of  the  outward  islands,  going 
through  a  museum  I  came  upon  a  cabinet  filled  with  Ha viland  China  in  the  violet  pattern. 
There  were  the  same  covered  vegetable  dishes  Ihad  seen  on  my  grandmothers  tables 
because  she  had  the  entire  set.  It  was  bought  for  her  in  Cincinnati  and  she  treasured 
it  all  her  life.  " 

There  were  large  fierce  "watch  dogs"  kept  around  the  cooperage  enterprise  and  house, 
as  was  the  custom  then,  -until  one  of  them  nearly  killed  my  cousin,  Clifford  Brown, 
visiting  there  one  Sunday.  After  that,  there  were  no  more  dogs  or  cats  kept  by  the 
family  that  I  can  remember. 

Usually,  I  was  a  daytime  visitor  to  my  mother  and  sister  or  on  a  Sunday  for  a  big 
family  gathering  with  the  Ladenburger s.  I  walked  the  mile  (short  mile)  out  and  back 
over  the  "red  hot"  slab  stone  side  walks  from  downtown  Ripley  in  summer. 

Some  of  the  old  buildings  are  still  standing  as  of  July  1961;  but  all  have  been  remodeled 
and  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  scenes  of  long  ago.  On  a  planned  exploratory  trip, 
in  company  with  my  cousins  Lora  Dodson  and  Katherine  Ward,  I  saw  and  photographed 
the  original  Quelle  home  on  Bells  Run  Road,  one  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  the 
center  of  Mowrystown.  I  met  Lyman  Kelley,  the  spokesman  and  probably  the  patriarch 
of  the  Kellys.  He  could  not  enlighten  me  on  the  Ladenburger  history,  but  did  furnish 
the  1909  picture  of  my  grandfather.  Efforts  made  through  others  including  Hillsboro 
Historical  Society,  have  also  failed.  It  seems  there  is  no  choice  except  to  "go  to 
press"  without  the  desired  information,  hoping  later  to  find  it. 
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Authors  Note: 


I  visited  Mowrystown  twice  in  1961. 

In  the  Benua  History,  it  is  important  to  have  an  accurate  account  of  the  French 
Settlement  at  Mowrystown,  Ohio,  as  it  played  an  important  background  part  through 
my  maternal  grandmother,  Sophia  Quelle,  now  called  Kelley. 

The  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  contained  in  this  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Pictorial  Magazine  a  few  years  ago.  Being 
unable  to  reproduce  the  article  or  its  illustrations,  in  the  original  form,  I  have 
copied  the  most  important  parts  of  it  in  type,  as  follows: 


Excerpts  from.  .  . 


"A  BIT  OF  FRANCE" 


.  .  .  By  Grace  Goulder 


Mowrystown  -  No  community  in  Ohio  has  followed  the  doings  of  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle  more  intently  than  this  Highland  County  village  of  500.  Though  only  a  few 
miles  off  a  busy  U.S.  highway  (Route  62),  it  has  developed  as  a  French,  center  and 
retained  its  French  flavor  since  the  days  of  Napoleon.  Bastille  Day,  France's 
national  holiday  to  be  celebrated  tomorrow,  has  real  meaning  here. 

Houses  and  stores  along  Main  Street  look  like  those  in  any  other  American  town. 
But  a  little  visiting  about,  a  few  cursory  glances  over  the  telephone  directory,  and 
you  are  aware  this  is  a  settlement  of  the  F rench.  F rench  name  s  predominate:  Tissot, 
Rosselot,  Euverard,  Juillerat,  Jodry,  Beucler,  DeClaire,  Millinix,  Pilliod.  .  . 

My  friend  Violet  Morgan  from  Hillsboro,  afew  miles  to  the  north,  has  been  teaching 
here  at  White  Oak  Public  School  for  nine  years  and  says  the  majority  of  her  pupils 
have  French  surnames,  or  are  of  French  descent.  Though  the  language  is  dying 
out,  favorite  school  programs  are  little  skits  when  children  dress  up  in  old  French 
costumes  resurrected  from  careful  storage  in  family  attics.  They  put  on  French 
dances  and  sing  old  French  songs  and  hymns  handed  down  from  grandparents  and 
great-grandparents. 

The  first  French  seem  to  have  arrived  around  1800.  Refugees  from  the  French 
Revolution,  they  came  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati.  Malaria  started 
them  on  the  move  again  when  they  braved  the  wilderness  to  buy  farms  in  the  high 
location  around  Mowrystown,  settled  about  this  time  by  the  Mowry  family.  The 
French  were  Huguenots  who  had  suffered  from  religious  intolerance  and  the  political 
upheavals  of  the  revolution.  They  were  a  thrifty  group.  Inmost  cases  sale  of  home¬ 
land  holdings  had  netted  cash  with  which  they  were  able  to  buy  land  in  the  new  Ohio 
country. 
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Back  in  France  recurring  disturbances  under  Bourbon  restoration  and  crowning  of 
Louis  Philippe  touched  off  a  second  wave  of  immigration  to  Ohio  among  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  first.  They  came  directly  to  Mowrystown. 

They  found  a  French  nucleus  with  a  cultured  fellow-countryman ,  the  Rev.  Grand- 
Girard,  as  minister  of  the  little  Presbyterian  church  that  was  built  of  logs.  On  its 
site  is  Mowrystown1  s  big  brick  edifice  of  today.  The  immigrants  felt  much  at  home 
in  the  all-French  service,  using  the  little  hymnals  Chants  Evangelique s ,  some  of 
which  exist  today  as  treasured  heirlooms  in  local  families.  The  newcomers  brought 
La  Sante  Bible  printed  in  France  in  1772  and  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  John  Tolle 
of  Hillsboro. 

Stories  of  those  early  days  are  on  weathered  tombstones,  blurred  and  tottering 
with  age  in  one  of  the  most  unusual  cemeteries  in  Ohio,  the  Old  French  Burial 
Ground  on  the  edge  of  Mowrystown.  Inscriptions  are  in  French,  some  of  them  so 
worn  they  are  difficult  to  decipher.  Though  they  had  become  citizens  of  a  new 
country,  these  pioneers  could  not  give  up  their  country's  tongue,  even  in  death. 

In  this  eastern  section  of  France  are  other  relatives  of  the  Highland  County  French. 
At  this  writing  Dr .  Alzo  Pierre  Rosselot  andhis  daughter,  Dr  ..Lavelle  Rosselot  orig¬ 
inally  from  Mowrystown,  now  both  in  the  French  department  of  Otterbein  College, 
Westerville,  O.  ,  are  living  with  these  French  families. 

The  Rosselots  are  completing  a  project  they  began  last  summer.  It  is  a  unique 
method  of  teaching  French  formulated  by  the  father -daughter  team.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  citizens  in  this  region,  some  related  to  the  Rosselots,  the  professor 
and  his  daughter  are  recording  conversations  by  magnetic  film.  They  also  will 
travel  about  other  sections,  notably  Brittany,  as  well  as  Paris,  where  they  are  well 
acquainted,  to  catch  on  their  film -text  the  real  flavor  of  French  as  spoken  in  France 
amidst  authentic  French  scenes  and  situations. 

Explaining  his  ideas  to  me  before  he  left,  Dr.  Rosselot  said  his  plans  permit  a 
student  to  learn  the  language  as  naturally  as  possible,  basically  as  he  learns  his 
mother  tongue.  No  translations  to  English  are  permitted  during  class  sessions.. 
Results  of  the  trial  used  at  Otterbein,  say  the  Rosselots,  show  students  are  almost 
a  year  ahead  of  those  taught  in  traditional  language  systems. 

We  spent  the  night  at  the  Greystone  Motel,  Route  50  outside  of  Hillsboro.  As  we 
drove  through  that  town  we  passed  the  fine  old,  classic  Court  House,  one  of  the  few 
in  Ohio  that  did  not  have  to  give  way  to  the  less  desirable  architecture  of  the  19th 
century.  We  remembered  that  Mowrystown  friends  had  told  us  much  of  the  stone¬ 
work  of  this  dignified  old  structure  was  executedby  stonemasons  among  those  pioneer 
French  settlers. 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  LADENBURGER 


KATE  BLADDER  LADENBURGER 


Born  1858  Died  1923 

2  Children  -  Girls 

Corinne  Ladenburger 
Born  -  March  30,  1895 

Bernice  Ladenburger 
Born  -  October  1,  1898 


Born  1868 


Died  1945 


(Unmarried) 


Joseph  Richey- 
Born  -  March  6,  1901 


William  Ladenburger  was  not  the  eldest  child,  but  I  would  like  to  record  what  I  know 
of  him  first,  because  he  was  so  closely  associated  with  his  parents  and  really  a  part 
of  the  home  scene.  William  was  the  third  child  with  Sophia  the  first-born,  then  a 
son  was  born  and  lost  about  the  time  William  was  born.  He  was  tall  with  a  thin 
physique  resembling  his  mother  and  her  ancestor s  and  in  no  way  like  his  father  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  business.  He  worked  in  the  cooperage  shop  and  lived 
at  home  until  middle  age  when  he  married  Kate  Bladder,  the  daughter  of  the  Ripley 
gunsmith . 

Uncle  Will  then  built  a  house  on  the  farthest  part  of  his  father's  land  -  I'd  say  500 
feet  up  the  "pike"  from  the  original  homestead,  where  he  raised  a  garden  and  many 
fine  roses. 

Two  daughters  were  born  to  this  couple;  the  eldest  named  Corinne,  who  resembled 
her  father  and  the  younger  one  named  Bernice,  resembled  her  mother.  Both  girls 
were  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Ripley  and  soon  accepted  their  part  in  the 
close-knit  family  life,  which  had  always  prevailed.  Upon  the  death  of  their  father, 
the  girls  by  their  ingenuity  and  ambitious  character  supported  their  mother  until  her 
death.  She  also  had  a  number  of  rather  chronic  ailments  which  decreased  her 
capacity  as  a  homemaker.  Their  father  was  plagued  with  asthma  all  his  life.  After 
his  father’s  cooperage  shop  closed  he  became  Ripley's  Postmaster,  and  held  this 
position  until  his  death  at  age  65.  Bernice  was  married  to  Joseph  F.  Richey,  a 
substantial  citizen  of  Cincinnati  and  they  moved  to  Silverton,  a  residential  suburb, 
where  they  now  reside.  Corinne,  who  did  not  marry,  found  a  happy  and  congenial 
home  with  Bernice  and  her  husband,  Joe.  The  trio  are  very  compatible  and  get 
along  well  as  a  group,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  their  vacations  together. 
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SOPHIA  LA  DEN  BUR  GER  -  BROWN 


SAMUEL  BROWN 


Born  1854  Died  1895 

3  Children  -  Norma  A.  Brown  (Myers) 
Clifford  R.  Brown 
Edna  F.  Brown  (Shaw) 


A1  Myers 
Elsie 
Mr.  Shaw 


Died  1888 


My  mother's  oldest  sister,  Sophia  Ladenburger  Brown,  called  Aunt  Sissy,  was  the 
cause  for  returning  to  Ripley  from  Salem  for  the  first  visit  I  can  remember  at  the 
age  of  5  years.  She  was  a  victim  of  cancer  -  a  widow  -  mother  of  three  -  with  in¬ 
evitable  end  in  sight.  My  mother  took  Marguerite  and  I  (both  under  school  age)  and 
returned  to  her  parent's  home,  to  nurse  her  sister  and  assist  any  way  she  could. 
Although  we  children  were  shielded  from  the  tragedy,  we  were  conscious  of  it.  I 
can  not  recall  if  we  stayed  through  until  the  fatal  end. 


I  believe  Aunt  Sophia  eloped  with  a  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  from  Cincinnati.  They  were 
married  in  March  1875  and  resided  in  Cincinnati  until  his  death  which  occurred  in 
1888.  After  her  husband  's  death,  Aunt  Sophia  returned  to  Ripley  and  lived  there  with 
her  three  children  until  in  her  41st  year  she  died  of  a  lingering  cancer,  an  anguish 
of  grief  and  suffering  that  left  her  three  children  orphans. 

Aunt  Sophia's  children  were  then  taken  over  by  the  relatives.  Norma,  the  eldest 
daughter,  about  18  years  old,  went  to  live  in  Cincinnati  with  a  cousin  of  her  mothers. 
Clifford,  a  lad  of  16  or  17,  went  to  New  Albany,  Indiana,  to  work  for  Mr.  Godfrey 
who  ran  the  New  Albany  Steam  Laundry  (arranged  by  my  father),  and  Edna,  the 
youngest,  was  taken  into  the  Parker  family  by  Aunt  Bertha  and  Uncle  George  Parker 
at  the  Bank  Hotel. 


Norma  married  A1  Myers,  afire  work's  manufacturer  and  lived  out  a  normal  life  in 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  Both  she  and  A1  are  deceased  -  no  children. 

Clifford  progressed  in  the  laundry  business  by  hard  work  and  devotion,  and  became 
a  partner  and  finally  the  sole  owner  after  Mr.  Godfrey's  death.  He  married  a  girl 
from  Lafayette,  Indiana,  named  Elsie  ,  and  I  believe  was  the  father  of  a  girl 

and  a  boy.  Clifford  is  deceased  and  I  have  no  way  of  contacting  the  family. 

Edna,  the  spit-fire  of  the  group,  went  west  and  married  a  Mr.  Shaw,  connected  with 
one  of  the  large  oil  companies  (Standard  perhaps).  They  lived  in  California  and  later 
transferred  to  China  in  the  export  department,  earning  an  early  retirement.  My 
mother  and  father  visited  her  a  few  times  on  their  western  trips. 

I  believe  her  husband  is  deceased,  and  she  and  her  son  Jack,  reside  in  California 
now,  but  she  refused  to  cooperate  when  I  wrote  her  in  1958  and  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  pas  s  over  this  account  briefly  from  memory  -  hoping  that  it  is  fairly  and  accurately 
recorded. 
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Clifford  R.  Brown 


Spanish- American  War  Soldier 


BERTHA  LADENBURGER  PARKER 


GEORGE  E.  PARKER 


Born  1864  Died  1940  Born  1855  Died  1920 

1  Son  -  Fred  G.  Parker  Flora  Donald  Parker  Tyler 

Born  1883  Died  1915  Born  Died 

Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Bertha  owned  and  operated  the  picturesque  Bank  Hotel, 
perched  on  the  front  street  level,  meaning  the  top  of  the  Ohio  River  Bank,  squarely 
facing  the  Ohio  River  in  Ripley.  In  addition  to  being  large,  rambling,  and  breezy, 
the  Bank  Hotel  served  old  fashioned  family  style  Southern  meals. 

Darkie  waiters  in  white  coats  fairly  pranced  into  the  big  long  dining  room  at  meal 
time  under  enormous  tray s  piled  high  with  individual  servings  in  "bird-bath"  dishes. 
Many  varieties  of  food  were  then  thought  necessary  to  make  a  good  meal.  I  suppose 
that  at  least  12  or  15  dishes  were  required  for  each  person,  not  including  the  bever¬ 
age  or  desert  which  followed  in  ample  variety. 

"Are  you  ready  for  a  change,  Missie  or  Mistah?"  is  the  way  the  waiter  approached 
you  to  learn  if  you  had  eaten  all  you  could  and  were  now  ready  to  have  your  plate 
changed  and  the  desert  brought  in.  A  big  lemon  cake  of  six  or  eight  layers  on  a 
high  glass  pedestal  stand,  strawberry  shortcake  the  size  of  a  big  thick  book,  or  a 
slab  of  cherry  pie  with  a  slice  of  cheddar  cheese  as  big  as  your  hand. 

All  this  went  on,  including  a  fair-size  laundry  and  housekeeping  department  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Aunt  Bertha  Parker,  the  oldest  of  my  mother's  sisters.  She 
was  a  large  framed  truly  French  type  woman,  with  a  real  sense  of  humor.  She 
could  handle  a  score  of  negro  cooks,  maids,  and  laundresses  and  helpers  to  perfec¬ 
tion  and  they  all  loved  and  respected  her.  "Miz  Pawker"  was  their  name  for  her. 

In  his  prime,  Uncle  George  was  a  big  man,  six  foot  two  inches,  with  a  bay-window 
front,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  mustache  and  haircut.  Together  he  and  Aunt  Bertha 
were  a  handsome,  in  fact,  striking  looking  couple. 
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George  was  the  old-time  tavern  host  personified,  as  was  his  father  before  him  at 
the  Parker  House  in  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  and  could  entertain  the  traveling  salesmen  by 
the  hour  with  story  after  story.  He  could  do  card  tricks,  imitations,  and  never 
was  at  a  loss  to  do  anything  that  might  be  asked  of  him. 

Most  of  the  time,  the  "Beautiful  Ohio"  River  charmed  his  guests  into  perfect  tran¬ 
quility  and  peace.  Just  watching  the  river  flow  by  was  enough.  There  were  two 
rows  of  comfortable  settes  in  front  of  the  hotel  facing  the  river,  with  the  wharf  to 
the  left  and  the  ferry  boat  dock  to  the  right.  Across  the  river  were  many  shades  of 
green  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  both  directions,  were  the  Kentucky 
Hills,  forming  a  perfect  background  to  this  scene. 

In  my  boyhood  days,  the  Bank  Hotel  was  the  heartbeat  of  Ripley,  right  in  the  middle 
of  activity.  River  traffic  had  declined  but  there  were  still  daily,  weekly,  and  semi¬ 
monthly  steam  boats  on  the  Ohio.  All  of  them  carried  both  passengers  and  freight. 
Their  arrival  and  departure  was  the  event  that  interested  the  citizens  and  was  well 
witne  s  sed  by  them .  There  were  tow  boats  pushing  a  dozen  barges  loaded  to  the  brim 
with  coal  almo st  level  to  the  water  going  downstream,  or  perhaps  two  dozen  empties 
riding  high  out  of  the  water  going  up  the  river  for  another  filling. 

There  were  excursion  boats  full  of  lights  and  music.  Occasionally,  there  were 
Show  Boats  tied  up  with  gang  planks  extended  and  nightly  calliope  concerts  on  the 
top  deck  echoing  back  from  the  hills  over  the  water,  with  a  most  melodious  appeal. 
This  came  at  dusk  each  evening  just  preceding  the  night  performance  of  some  old 
drama,  like  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN,  EAST  LYNN,  or  TEN  NIGHTS  IN  A  BARROOM. 
I  spent  time  there  with  my  cousin,  Fred  Parker,  the  son  of  George  and  Bertha,  who 
attempted  to  succeed  them  in  the  operation  of  the  hotel  but  his  health  failed  at  an 
early  age.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  was  seized  by  pneumonia  and  both 
he  and  the  baby  preceded  his  parents  to  the  grave. 

To  continue  my  story,  the  day  of  the  river  traffic  had  actually  passed  even  at  that 
time.  Most  of  the  hotel  guests  arrived  via  C  &  O  Railroad  running  on  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Cincinnati.  They  had  to  be  met  at  the  station  and  this 
important  duty  was  the  function  of  Pete  Travis,  porter,  and  for  many  years,  am¬ 
bassador  extraordinary.  Almost  as  black  as  the  porter's  cap  he  wore  with  a  brass 
plate  reading  BANK  HOTEL  in  big  letters,  Pete  met  every  train  stopping  in  South 
Ripley  across  the  river,  and  gathered  the  commercial  travelers  taking  charge  of 
their  baggage  at  the  same  time.  Pete  had  an  imitator  from  the  competing  Reinert 
House,  but  no  one  could  out -shine,  out- smile,  out-laugh,  or  out- smart  him  at  his 
job.  He  knew  all  the  regulars  as  they  knew  him.  He  kept  them  entertained  on  the 
ferry  boat  and  until  they  signed  the  hotel  register.  His  laughs  and  chatter  could  be 
heard  for  blocks  and  he  never  lost  his  personality  although  he  grew  oldin  the  service 
of  the  Bank  Hotel. 

The  bus,  a  two -hor  se  enclo sed  cab -like  vehicle,  held  about  a  dozen  people  and  drove 
from  the  station  down  a  steep  incline  and  onto  the  deck  of  the  ferry  boat  where  it  was 
ferried  across  the  river  with  other  vehicles  and  other  passengers.  It  landed  at  the 
waters  edge  to  begin  a  long  slanting  climb  up  to  Front  Street  and  the  first  stop  which 
was,  of  course,  the  Bank  Hotel. 
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Thi s  recitation  would  not  be  complete  without  some  of  the  character  stories  concern¬ 
ing  Aunt  Bertha  and  Uncle  George  and  their  helpers.  Aunt  Bertha,  who  attempted 
always  to  supervise  and  see  that  her  help  used  good  judgement  as  in  the  case  of 
death,  had  made  some  suggestions  about  a  funeral  arrangement  and  was  told  by  old 
Aunt  Charity,  the  pastry  cook,  "Miz  Pawker,  de  society  always  selects  de  casket.  " 
That  was  an  old  story  told  many  times  and  always  produced  a  good  laugh. 

Another  is  the  story  told  about  Uncle  George  who  had  the  strong,  close  sentiment 
that  attaches  to  a  life  on  the  river  and  in  this  instance  it  concerned  the  dark  part  of 
the  experience,  which  was  that  every  several  years  a  disastrous  flood  on  the  river 
would  cause  Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Bertha  so  much  damage  that  it  would  put  them 
out  of  business  for  a  time  and  they  never  could  get  any  money  ahead.  After  going 
through  this  time  and  time  again  over  many  year  s,  Uncle  George  became  discouraged 
and  he  approached  his  cousin,  Ed  Hawk,  who  ran  the  famous  Gibson  Hotel  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  find  him  a  new  location -inland -anywhere  . 

Ed  accomplished  this  feat  after  some  delay  and  he  took  an  option  on  the  property  and 
went  up  to  Ripley  to  pre  sent  it  to  George.  After  listening  to  all  the  details  and  asking 
many  questions  and  inviting  Aunt  Bertha  into  learn  all  about  it  too,  and  then  spending 
a  sleepless  night,  George  said,  "Ed,  I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done,  but  you  must 
know  that  I  could  never  be  happy  any  place  except  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  else¬ 
where  I  would  perish  and  die  of  loneliness.  " 

He  refused  to  move.  He  spent  all  his  life  there  and  after  he  was  gone.  Aunt  Bertha 
ran  the  hotel  for  a  few  years  until  her  health  failed  and  then  she  reluctantly  moved 
into  a  historical  old  house  a  few  blocks  down  Front  Street  where  she  could  sit  on 
the  front  porch  and  watch  the  river  whenever  she  was  not  busy.  At  age  72,  they  took 
her  out  of  the  second  story  bathroom  window  of  that  old  historic  house  in  a  row  boat 
late  at  night  during  one  of  the  spring  floods  and  moved  her  up  on  the  hill  where  no 
flood  could  affect  her;  but  where  she  could  not  see  the  river  very  well  and  where 
she  was  largely  unhappy  and  lonesome  the  rest  of  her  days. 

The  Bank  Hotel  was  not  only  the  first  stop  as  you  came  into  Ripley,  but  it  was  also 
the  last  stop  for  fond  farewells  on  departure  from  Ripley.  To  my  family,  it  meant 
the  ending  of  each  vacation  that  signaled  the  trip  back  to  Indiana,  and  the  beginning 
of  another  school  year. 

Historical  Note:  Disastrous  and  costly  were  the  Ohio  River  floods  that  had  plagued 
Ripley  through  its  history.  The  Ripley  Bee  of  April  1913  said,  "Ripley  has  been 
"killed"  again  by  another  flood,  but  like  the  report  of  Mark  Twain's  death,  it  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Next  summer,  the  river  will  again  become  the  "Beauti¬ 
ful  Ohio"  and  we  shall  all  forget  the  flood".  This  is  the  logic  of  "River"  people. 

Major  floods  recorded  were  in  1832  and  1847.  No  record  of  their  height.  Floods  of 
1883  and  1884  were  the  worst  for  damage,  one  following  on  the  heels  of  the  other, 
recorded  heights  being  63  and  69  feet  respectively.  The  1913  flood  reached  70  feet 
The  1937  flood  broke  the  record  at  80  feet.  The  last  flood  was  in  March  1962  and 
reached  a  height  of  60  feet. 
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Youth 


Child 


FRED  G  . 


PARKER 


Man 


Bertha  L.  Parker 
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Esther  L.  Boyd 


Linda  L.  Beni 


FRED  G.  PARKER 


FLORA  DONALD  PARKER  TYLER 


Born  June  2,  1883  Died  1915  Born  Died 

1  Son  -  F red,  Jr. 

Born  May  25,  1912  Died  In  Infancy 

A  visit  withmy  cousin,  Fred  Parker,  who  was  the  only  son  of  indulgent  parents,  and 
6  years  my  elder,  was  an  event  I  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure.  He  was  a 
hobbiest  who  changed  his  hobby  frequently.  The  day  might  be  spent  mostly  groom  - 
ingandlater  driving  a  fast  horse  hitched  to  a  fancy  show  cart  -  or  he  might  take  me 
for  a  row  up  the  Ohio  River  in  a  racing  skull  -  or  explain  a  collection  of  pipes  or 
fire  arms  he  was  collecting.  Fred  inherited  much  of  the  host  and  showman  aptitudes 
of  his  father  and  really  was  a  man's  boy,  although  of  retiring  nature. 

Unfortunately,  I  saw  little  of  him.  He  was  so  busy  helping  his  father  run  the  Bank 
Hotel  and  I  seldom  stayed  over  night. 

Fred  married  a  Ripley  girl,  Flora  Donald,  daughter  of  a  prominent  business  man 
who  lived  in  the  same  block  on  Front  Street.  Their  courtship  was  a  long  one,  and 
they  seemed  most  happy.  Flora  moved  to  the  hotel  and  became  interested  in  its 
operation. 

A  son  was  born  to  Fred  and  Flora  in  due  time,  Fred  Jr.  ,  but  died  in  infancy. 

Three  years  thereafter  Fred  became  fatally  ill  with  pneumonia  and  passed  away 
suddenly.  It  was  during  the  time  we  lived  in  Carthage,  Missouri,  so  we  did  not 
attend  the  funeral.  (In  those  days  a  trip  from  Carthage  to  Ripley  required  several 
days  and  nights  travel  by  rail.  ) 

Some  years  after  Fred's  passing,  Flora  remarried.  Her  persent  husband  is  a  Mr. 
Tyler,  one  of  Fred's  best  friends. 
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The  long,  longedfor  infant  Fredhad  led  the  unfortunate  and  untimely  dirge  to  Maple¬ 
wood  Cemetary.  Second  in  this  funeral  procession  was  his  father,  my  cousin,  Fred 
G.  Parker,  and  then  my  Uncle  George,  the  father  of  Fred  followed. 

Left  alone,  Aunt  Bertha  carried  on  in  her  inimitable  way.  With  her  native  courage 
she  ran  the  Bank  Hotel  alone  for  several  years,  retiring  reluctantly  only  after  her 
health  required  retirement,  and  adapted  herself  to  private  life  and  essential  lone¬ 
someness  without  complaint.  She  survived  long  enough  for  Louis,  my  oldest  son, 
to  visit  her  a  time  or  two,  before  she,  too,  was  "gathered  by  the  grim  reaper"  to 
join  her  forebearers  and  her  loved  ones  in  their  final  tryst  in  the  shade  of  the  ma¬ 
jestic  maple  trees  and  the  shadow  of  the  immutable  green  hills,  at  Maplewood 
Cemetary. 
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Esther  and  Frank  Boyd,  handsome  and  popular 
couple,  not  long  after  their  marriage. 


Esther, youngest 
of  the  4  Laden- 
burger  sisters  - 
&  Frank, young¬ 
est  of  the  Boyd 
sons, united  two 
prominent  fami¬ 
lies  of  Ripley,  O. 


Aunt  Esther  and 
Uncle  Frank  Boyd, 
with  their  only  son, 
Charles  Boyd,  on 
the  front  steps  of 
their  palatial  home 
in  Ripley,  Ohio. 

Picture  taken  about 

1926. 


Boyd  home  on  Main  St. 
in  Ripley,  where  they 
lived  out  their  days  . 

Former  home  of  John 
Chambers  Leggett, the 
most  distinguished  citi¬ 
zen  of  Ripley  for  many 
year s. Leggett  was  pro¬ 
minent  inbusiness,  po¬ 
litical,  civic  and  frater¬ 
nal  circles - -also  a  po¬ 
pular  orator  and  author. 


ESTHER  LADENBURGER  BOYD 


FRANK  E.  BOYD 


Born  1872  Died  1946  Born  1871  Died  1929 

1  Child  -  Charles  Boyd 
Born  1904  Died  1948 

From  "riches  to  rags  to  riches"  would  be  little  exaggeration  in  describing  the  lives 
of  these  aristocratic  and  fine  people.  To  be  really  accurate,  add  rags  a  second  time 
at  the  untimely  end  of  the  life  of  Charles  Boyd,  my  cousin,  15  years  my  junior. 

Before  my  memory  began,  the  marriage  of  Frank  and  Esther  had  taken  place.  They 
lived  on  a  large  tenant  equipped  farm  belonging  to  Frank's  father,  at  the  top  of  Dic¬ 
kens  Hill,  five  miles  north  of  Ripley  on  the  "pike".  Captain  Boyd,  Frank's  father 
whose  family  home  this  had  been,  was  a  shipbuilder,  lumberman,  and  a  prominent, 
respected,  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Ripley,  Ohio.  He  had  moved  to  LeVanna ,  Ohio,  a 
few  miles  down,  the  Ohio  River,  where  the  lumber  mills  and  ship  yards  were.  He 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  Union  Army  of  the  Civil  War. 

He  and  Mrs.  Boyd  were  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter  but,  through  no 
reason  thatlcan  give,  the  Boyd  sons  did  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father  -- 
none  of  them  ever  succeeded  for  long  in  any  way  that  I  can  remember.  Frank,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  personable  and  popular  of  all  and  the  youngest,  was  a  fine  fellow  -- 
well  met  in  any  company. 

From  the  Captain  Boyd  farm,  on  which  Frank  somehow  failed  to  make  a  success,  he 
went  into  the  horse  livery  business  in  Ripley  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  That 
also  failed  to  succeed  and  in  later  life,  he  had  a  job  as  manager  of  a  local  coal  com¬ 
pany  that  paid  a  small  salary  and  gave  him  an  easy-going  life  without  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  running  a  business. 

However,  with  Captain  Boyd's  daughter,  it  was  a  different  story.  She  had  married 
A.  E.  Humphries  from  West  Virginia.  Humphries  was  known  as  the  famous  Colonel 
who  zoomed  to  fame  and  fortune  in  the  lumber  business  and  later  in  the  oil  boom 
days  of  the  Southwest.  He  was  the  country's  leading  "wild  cat"  oil  well  driller  for 
about  twenty  years.  He  brought  easy  money  --to  all  the  family  --  and  at  times  to 
the  whole  community  of  Ripley.  Everyone  backed  the  Colonel  from  the  leading  ban¬ 
kers  to  the  humblest  delivery  boy  and  he  never  failed  them.  Being  closely  related 
through  the  Boyds,  the  L.  P.  Benua,  Sr.  family  was  in  the  Colonel's  later  ventures 
"up  to  their  ears"  and  recouped  the  family  fortunes  in  the  1920's. 

Aunt  Esther  Boyd,  my  mother's  youngest  sister,  was  fair  of  skin  and  hair,  with 
pretty  blue  eyes  anda  sweet  and  compassionate  disposition  which  endeared  her  to  all 
people.  She  resembled  her  German  father,  Louis  Ladenburger ,  more  than  any  of 
his  children.  To  her  lot,  fell  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  her  parents  through  their 
late  years.  No  one  could  have  accomplished  this  rather  confining  duty  with  more 
ease  or  grace.  She  was  also  a  marvelous  cook  and  Frank  was  a  marvelous  consu¬ 
mer  of  her  fine,  rich  foods  and  pastries.  Her  specialty  and  delight  was  to  serve  a 
wonderful  old-fashioned  "on  the  table"  dinner,  (without  the  help  of  servants  in  later 
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years),  to  large  parties  of  12  to  24  people.  She  loved  doing  it  and  all  her  guests 
loved  the  excellent  food  and  the  pleasant  conversation  which  accompanied  it. 

Esther  liked  the  country  and  country-type  living.  Ample  supplies  of  rich  Jersey 
milk,  cream,  cheese,  and  ice  cream,  (homemade),  meats,  and  poultry,  with  all 
the  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  that  were  raised  on  the  place,  were  used  generously. 
From  the  Boyd  Farm,  she  and  Frank  moved  to  the  Ladenburger  homestead  in  Ripley 
with  her  parents,  Louis  and  Sophia  Ladenburger.  Charles  Boyd  was  born  during 
this  period.  After  Sophia  Ladenburger  had  passed  on  and  Louis  had  retired  from 
his  cooperage  business  and  after  they  had  acquired  their  oil  riches,  they  bought  and 
occupied  the  Chambers  Liggett  home,  one  of  the  finest  and  later -built  colonial  man¬ 
sions  in  Ripley. 

Frank  Boyd,  Bob  Stivers,  (Ripley's  leading  banker),  and  L.  P.  Benua  made  frequent 
trips  to  Texas  to  visit  Colonel  Humphries  during  the  discovery  and  development  of 
the  Mexia  Oil  Field  (pronounced  Me-Hay-a),  which  later  in  the  1920's  was  sold  to 
the  Pure  Oil  Company. 

Subsequent  "wild  cat"  operations  included  the  "gusher"  well  at  Kosse,  Texas,  that 
"blew  in"  for  100,  000  barrels.  Unfortunately,  it  turned  to  salt  water  a  few  weeks 
after  it  was  sold  for  a  prince's  ransom  by  Colonel  Humphries,  and  all  his  support¬ 
ers  had  made  a  5  to  1  strike. 

From  these  and  similar  transactions,  the  Boyd's  became  wealthy,  acquiring  all  the 
comforts  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life.  They  lived  out  their  lives  in  the  Chambers 
Liggett  home  in  Ripley  and  were  happy  and  comfortable.  Frank,  however,  became 
ill  at  middle  age  and  failed  to  survive  an  operation.  Aunt  Esther  never  adjusted  to 
living  alone,  although  she  spent  much  time  with  her  beloved  flowers.  Her  only  child 
carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  Boyd  boys  of  failing  to  succeed  in  a  number  of  trials; 
one  of  which  included  running  a  men's  store  for  me  in  Xenia,  Ohio  in  1930  -  1934. 

Esther  died  early  too,  leaving  the  family  fortune  or  what  was  left  of  it  in  trust  with 
the  Stivers  Bank,  where  Charles  could  not  dissipate  it  too  rapidly.  Then  Charles 
died  rather  unexpectedly,  quite  young,  and  a  Danish  girl,  Ada,  his  second  wife  cash¬ 
ed  in  his  trust  at  the  bank,  the  homestead,  and  all  the  family  heirlooms  that  it  con¬ 
tained.  I  did  not  even  know  about  it  until  a  year  or  two  had  passed  and  Ada  had  re¬ 
turned  to  her  kin  in  Wisconsin  where  Charles  found  her. 

Colonel  Humphries,  after  creating  many  philanthropic  and  religious  enterprises, 
met  a  fatal  end  to  his  meteoric  career.  He  was  found  dead  after  cleaning  a  shot  gun. 
It  went  off  accidentally  or  otherwise.  His  widow  and  two  sons  survive  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  the  only  offspring  of  the  Boyd  family. 

It  seems  incredible  that  thi s  popular  and  prominent  family  could  practically  pass  out 
of  existence  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  But  the  Boyd's  of  Ripley,  our  congenial 
hosts  on  so  many  happy  occasions,  are  no  more.  Their  only  trace  is  found  in  the 
magnificent  farm  a 'top  Dickens  Hill,  long  since  passed  on  to  the  other  owners  and 
some  bigger  than  average  marble  monuments  in  the  venerable  atmosphere  of  Maple  - 
wood  Cemetery  at  Ripley. 
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Sunday  afternoon  at  Ladenburger  home  in  Ripley.  (Lto  R) 
George  Parker,  Linda  Benua,  Charles  Boyd,  Bertha  Par¬ 
ker,  Esther  Boyd,  Louis  Benua,  Frank  Boyd,  in  1916. 


Grandpa  Louis  Ladenburger, 
Charles  Boyd  and  Aunt  Esther 
Boyd  ~  at  family  reunion  in 
Mowreystown,  Ohio  =  1909  . 


Quelle  homestead  on  Bells 
Run  Road,  Mowreystown, 
Ohio,  built  in  the  1830's. 
Girlhood  home  of  my  grand¬ 
mother,  Sophia  Quelle  , 
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LINDA  LADENBURGER  BENUA 


LOUIS  PETER  BENUA  1 


LIFE  WITH  MOTHER  AND  FATHER 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  Louis  Peter  Benua,  I  have  given  the  geneological  dates 
for  my  father,  my  mother  and  we  three  children.  Linda  Ladenburger  was  born  in 
Ripley,  Ohio,  the  fourth  of  five  children  to  reach  maturity  in  this  well  established 
and  stable  family,  her  sister  Esther  being  the  youngest.  The  family  spoke  three 
languages  (German,  French  and  English)  but  the  children  were  taught  only  English. 

Linda  attended  the  Ripley  public  schools,  was  a  fine  scribe  and  keenly  interested  in 
study  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  By  nature  she  wished  always 
to  be  correctin  her  speech  and  manners.  Like  her  stern  father,  she  was  a  discipli¬ 
narian  of  the  strictest  type.  It  was  customary  for  girls  of  her  time  to  finish  school¬ 
ing  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  which  is  about  mid-way  of  today's  usual  high  school 
training.  There  was  little  thought  of  college  education  for  girls,  yet  my  mother 
strove  for  more  knowledge  all  her  life,  using  every  means  available  to  her  --  read¬ 
ing,  attending  lectures  and  traveling.  She  insisted  that  her  children  have  all  the 
schooling  and  educational  advantages  that  each  could  absorb.  Nothing  pleased  her 
more  thana  good  school  or  church  report  brought  home  by  one  of  her  three  youngsters. 

Mother  was  religious ,  being  very  devout  herself  and  insisting  on  strict  church  atten¬ 
dance  in  the  whole  family.  Perhaps  it  was  through  some  strong  influence  or  incident 
that  she  held  firm  principles  against  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind,  card 
playing,  betting,  frivolity  or  any  of  the  vices  that  prevailed  but  were  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  late  19th  century,  in  contrast  to  the  "freedom"  of  the  20th  century. 

That  she  was  not  a  religious  fanatic ,  however,  is  proved  by  the  response  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  her  new  life  in  Carthage ,  Missouri,  to  which  sociable  and  cosmopolitan  town 
Dad  moved  his  family  in  1906,  to  try  his  luck  as  a  lead  mine  entrepreneur.  Invited 
to  join  in  the  social  life  of  the  town,  which  included  clubs ,  luncheons  and  card  parties, 
Mother's  views  underwent  liberalization  and  she  actually  was  embarrassed  by  her 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the se  customs ,  which  formed  much  of  the  leisure  time  activities 
of  the  best  families.  She  set  herself  quickly  to  master  these  strange  arts  and  soon 
both  she  and  Dad  were  popular  members  of  many  social  groups. 

Mother's  chief  devotion  was  to  her  home  and  her  children.  As  a  bride,  she  had  been 
brought  by  my  father  to  live  with  his  parents  and  she  later  admitted  that  Grandma 
Benua  taught  her  all  she  knew  about  cooking,  housekeeping  and  baby  care.  She  could 
not  have  had  a  more  perfect  teacher  than  Catherine  Benua;  being  a  perfectionist  her¬ 
self,  she  emerged  as  a  star  pupil,  gaining  the  acclaim  of  all  her  relatives  and 
friends.  She  prided  herself  on  being  the  best  looking  and  best  dressed  woman  on 
either  side  of  the  family.  In  her  own  household  she  maintained  her  position  of 
dominance  from  beginning  to  end. 

Of  my  parents'  courtship  I  know  little,  but  I  have  always  felt  they  were  attracted  to 
each  other  by  similar  traits  and  tastes.  Both  were  good  dressers,  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  clothes  and  appearances.  Both  were  orderly  in  all  their  habits. 
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Living  in  the  same  town,  each  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  observe  and  carefully 
appraise  the  other  long  before  they  became  engaged.  Everyone  knew  Louis  Benua, 
the  handsome,  precocious  youth  who  had  grown  up  from  the  days  of  his  mischievous 
and  sometime  s  daring  escapades  on  the  river  to  take  an  importantpart  in  his  father's 
merchant  tailoring  and  men's  store  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen.  After  he  and  Linda 
were  married  they  lived  in  Ripley  until  I  was  eighteen  months  of  age,  when  he  was 
persuaded  by  Moch-Berman  Co.  ,  clothing  manufacturers  of  Cincinnati,  to  buy  his 
own  store  in  Salem,  Indiana. 

The  contrast  to  Linda  must  have  been  a  hard  experience,  accustomed  as  she  was  to 
living  in  the  bosom  of  her  kinfolk  in  the  gracious  town  of  Ripley,  where  nearly  every 
household  had  its  negro  servants.  In  their  early  days  in  Salem,  there  was  not  a 
single  negro  in  the  entire  community,  which  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  help.  Although 
they  called  Salem  their  home,  both  Mother  and  Father  returned  to  Ripley  at  every 
possible  opportunity.  From  the  time  Marguerite  and  I  were  sufficiently  old  enough  to 
travel,  we  went  with  her  each  summer  to  Ripley.  This  was  the  year's  highlight  for 
Mother  --  she  began  preparing  our  clothe  s  and  packing  the  trunks  right  after  Easter. 

With  Father's  ability  and  personality,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  soon  became  Salem's 
successful  and  popular  merchant.  The  retail  business  in  those  days  consumed  all 
of  a  man's  time.  His  store  remained  open  from  7:30  a.m.  until  9:00  p.  m.  ,  six  days 
a  week,  and  usually  two  hour  s  Sunday  morning  for  the  convenience  of  farmers.  Since 
every  man  must  be  clean  shaven  and  trimmed  for  church,  barbering  kept  the  mascu¬ 
line  portion  of  the  town  up  at  daylight  to  get  the  job  done  Sunday  morning.  Years 
later,  when  I  too  was  ready  to  become  a  barber's  client,  I  persuaded  Dad  to  buy  a 
Gilette  safety  razor,  newly  introduced  on  the  market. 

"If  you  buy  one,  I  will  learn  to  use  it  and  shave  you  too,  "  I  promised,  and  he  gave 
in.  For  years  thereafter,  I  faithfully  performed  his  chore  for  him,  until  at  last  he 
mastered  the  technique  of  shaving  himself. 

Father's  naturally  orderly  habits  were  intensified  by  his  occupation  as  storekeeper. 
A  well-trained  merchant  of  that  time  spent  a  good  part  of  his  time  caring  for  his 
stock  in  trade  and  supervising  his  staff  of  helpers  or  clerks.  The  clothing,  all 
neatly  piled  on  tables,  had  to  be  aired  and  brushed  frequently  and  covered  each  night 
with  dust  covers.  Hats,  made  of  felt,  were  removed  from  the  glass  front  cases  or 
boxes  and  oarefully  brushed  each  week.  Inventory  had  to  be  taken  continually  of  all 
cotton  goods  and  the  shortages  replenished  from  basement  or  stock  room.  It  was  a 
painstaking  way  to  care  for  thousands  of  items  and  I  well  remember  how  vexed  I  was 
when  I  had  to  learn  stock  keeping.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  with  good  teachers  at 
home  and  in  the  store,  I  had  orderliness  and  cleanliness  ingrained  in  me  before  I 
was  out  of  knee  pants,  habits  I've  retained  for  a  lifetime. 

In  my  boyhood  days,  Mother  had  more  time  for  me  than  Dad.  I  helped  her  with  many 
flower  beds,  in  the  process  learning  a  great  deal  about  flower  culture,  and  cared 
for  the  spacious  lawn  of  our  big  Salem  house.  More  to  my  taste,  however,  was  the 
grooming  and  feeding  of  our  horses.  We  fed  the  hor  se  s  three  meals  a  day  which  was 
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something  for  a  ten-year  old  to  remember.  Even  now,  occasionally  I  awaken  with 
a  guilty  feeling  that  I  forgot  to  feed  the  horses.  I  also  took  care  of  the  vehicles  and 
tack,  drove,  rode  and  showed  our  championship  horse,  Maude. 

Mother  was  a  good  companion  on  a  Saturday  nutting  expedition  or  to  gather  pawpaws 
and  persimmons  in  season.  She  never  preached,  but  the  unhurried  life  of  the  times 
gave  her  much  time  for  conversation,  reading  and  training  of  her  offspring.  Her 
most  frequent  admonition  was,  "Anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  "  and  to 
her,  the  perfectionist,  that  meant  extra  well. 

Both  Mother  and  Father  were  devoted  and  conscientious  parents  to  their  three  child¬ 
ren  and  this  warm  and  wonderful  relationship  is  recounted  in  detail  in  the  following 
chapters.  They  continued  to  live  in  Salem  until  all  the  children  were  grown  and 
Marguerite  and  I  had  married,  leaving  only  Bob  at  home.  Early  in  1919,  they  moved 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  war  conditions  still  prevailed  and  few  houses  were  avail¬ 
able.  Fortunately,  I  found  an  old  house  on  Lexington  Avenue  near  East  Broad  Street 
which  was  being  remodeled  into  modern  apartments  and  here  they  lived  for  several 
years.  Later  they  moved  to  Madison  Avenue  near  Douglas  Street,  into  a  downstairs 
apartment  which  had  also  been  reconstructed  from  a  big  old  house. 

In  1924  they  began  building  their  home  at  10  Park  Drive,  on  a  two -acre  lot  at  the 
corner  of  East  Broad  Street.  Miller  and  Reeves  were  engaged  to  design  the  house. 
It  was  Italian  style,  stucco  over  hollow  tile,  impressive  and  with  a  wonderful  view 
over  the  park.  The  spacious  grounds  were  fully  landscaped.  When  the  house  was 
finished,  Roy  Reeves  and  the  decorator,  Egelhoff,  went  with  my  parents  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  to  New  York  where  they  bought  antique  and  imported  furniture,  rugs  and 
draperies  for  the  complete  place.  This  spending  spree  consumed  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  but  the  result  was  worth  it.  The  new  home  was  a  lifelong  dream  come  true 
for  my  mother  and  its  possession  gave  her  great  pleasure.  Itis  a  pity  that  she  could 
not  have  lived  longer,  at  least  a  normal  span  of  years,  to  enjoy  her  dream  home,  for 
no  woman  ever  took  greater  pride  and  pleasure  in  caring  for  fine  furnishings. 

Mother's  health  remainedpoor  throughout  her  middle  life.  She  suffered  uncomplain¬ 
ingly  of  many  ailments,  of  which  most  people  were  unaware.  Not  until  her  final  and 
fatal  illness,  when  I  saw  her  daily  at  Mt.  Carmel  Hospital,  did  she  confide  to  me 
how  terrible  she  felt,  but  to  others  she  put  on  a  brave  front  until  the  end. 

During  adolesence  I  actually  revered  and  worshipped  my  mother.  Between  us  there 
was  the  closest  rapport  and  understanding  --  an  ideal  situation  but  one  which  could 
not  survive  my  falling  in  love  and  marrying.  Although  her  attitude  changed  over  the 
years,  as  I  built  my  own  family  and  home,  I  shall  always  adore  the  memory  of  my 
mother  in  her  prime.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  principles  vhich  she  firmly  im¬ 
planted  in  me,  not  one  of  which  was  false  or  inconsequential. 

As  trustee  of  Mother's  estate,  I  served  without  compensation  for  20  years  in  the 
process  of  liquidating  her  securities  in  accordance  with  the  will  and  delivering  the 
proceeds  to  Dad.  After  his  death,  the  trust  was  legally  dissolved  and  the  remaining 
assets  were  divided  equally  between  Marguerite  and  myself. 
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Mother's  "Dream  Home"  at  10  Park  Drive,  Columbus,  Ohio 
-  where  she  died  in  1936.  House  built  1924. 


My  Mother 

Linda  Ladenburger  Benua 


On  the  south  steps  of  our  Salem  home 
1905.  My  father,  mother,  sister,  and 
brother  with  Aunt  Maggie. 


VICTORIAN  RELIC 


At  first  glance ,  the  sole  picture  above  impresses  one  as  a  relic  of  Victorian  Days. 
My  sister,  who  was  around  three  years  or  a  little  less,  was  dressedin  a  very  fanciful 
lace  embroidered  dress  while  I  wore  the  Lord  Fauntleroy  outfit  then  so  popular  and 
so  impractical  for  boys.  It  consisted  of  a  black  velvet  suit  with  much  embroidery 
and  buttons  and  bows,  even  to  a  big  Windsor  bow  tie  and  starched  collars  and  cuffs. 
Observe  the  curls  down  my  back.  This  was  the  custom  of  the  day. 
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If  you  read  the  inscription  of  the  photographer ,  you.  will  see  that  the  portrait  was  made 
in  Crawfordsville ,  Indiana,  the  second  place  to  which  my  memory  goes  back.  My 
earliest  memories  reach  far  back  into  infancy,  perhaps  even  to  Ripley  at  less  than 
two  years  of  age.  I  remember  a  torchlight  procession,  headed  by  my  father  as  a 
white  horse  after  some  political  victory.  Aunt  Leila  says  she  remembers  it  too, for 
she  was  holding  me  up  in  the  front  of  the  Benua  Clothing  Company  when  it  passed  and  I 
got  excited  and  bumped  my  head  on  the  plate  glass  door.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  was 
18  months  old  then. 

Another  pre-school  memory  is  at  the  Clarke  Cottage  where  we  first  lived  in  Salem, 
Indiana  after  moving  from  Ripley.  I  used  to  dig  in  the  ground  under  a  cedar  tree  near 
the  fence  in  the  front  yard  with  a  little  red  hatchet,  while  watching  the  children  going 
or  returning  from  school.  With  that  symbolic  toy,  how  could  one  tell  a  lie? 

It  seemed  that  my  father  and  Uncle  Frank  Benua  had  decided  to  take  advantage  of  a 
bargain  offered  them  in  the  shape  of  a  clothing  store.  My  father  went  up  to  operate 
it  for  a  period  of  a  few  months  and  had  one  of  his  cousins,  a  man  named  Charles  Roth, 
come  to  Salem  to  help  in  his  store  there,  I  believe  the  Crawfordsville  store  proved 
profitable,  but  there  were  othe r  drawbacks  and  for  some  reason  at  the  end  of  a  short 
period,  we  were  back  in  Salem  before  my  grade  schooling  began. 

Attached  to  the  picture ,  Ifound  samples  of  the  curls  that  we  were  wearing  in  the  por¬ 
trait,  mine  being  dated  by  a  sheet  torn  from  a  discarded  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  dated 
July  11,  1895,  or  in  other  words,  when  I  was  between  five  and  six  years  old  and 
approaching  the  entrance  to  the  first  grade  in  the  Salem  School  that  autumn. 

The  scene  of  a  little  drama  enacted  at  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation  in  the  Jackson 
Barber  Shop  in  Ripley,  just  before  our  return  to  Salem,  is  impressed  indelibly  upon 
my  mind.  While  it  was  a  great  event  for  me  to  be  rid  of  the  curls,  due  to  the  teasing 
and  other  unpleasant  remarks  that  were  beginning  to  crop  out,  it  was  a  tragedy  for  my 
mother  who  I  suppose  had  spent  many  hours  with  her  children's  hair  up  to  that  time. 
While  Jackson,  the  Barber,  kept  up  a  constant  chatter,  at  which  he  was  an  expert, 
my  father  stood  nearby  to  fulfill  his  place,  my  mother  sat  and  wept  throughout  the 
entire  performance. 

It  was  in  her  box  of  treasures  that  had  not  seen  the  light  of  day  for  years ,  that  these 
curls  were  found  and  delivered  to  me  when  the  family  home  at  1  0  Park  Drive,  Colum¬ 
bus,  was  sold  and  vacated  many  years  later.  It  was  in  1 950  that  I  was  bequeathed  the 
chore  of  selling  this  home.  Almost  everything  in  it  was  bequeathed  to  my  sister  to 
take  or  leave  as  she  saw  fit.  She  moved  to  Columbus  for  a  month,  living  in  the  old 
home  while  conducting  an  auction  or  two  and  packing  and  shipping  out  the  things  she 
wanted  to  keep  in  her  home  in  Louisville.  My  father  had  already  taken  the  things  he 
wanted  to  his  new  small  house  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  where  he  and  his  house¬ 
keeper-companion,  Mrs.  Michael  Abel,  had  recently  moved.  The  residue  of  a  few 
pieces  of  silver,  rugs,  and  furniture  was  left  with  some  antique  dealers  in  Columbus , 
three  old  women.  By  fortunate  timing,  I  retrieved  these  just  before  they  went  bank¬ 
rupt.  Their  conversion  provided  the  walnut  cabinet  and  the  upholstered  bench  in 
Ebco's  Kelvinator  Display  Room.  They  are  heirlooms  from  the  Benua  home  at 
10  Park  Drive,  Columbus. 
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FIRST  ADVENTURES  IN 

18  9  6 


SCOTTSVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
18  9  7 


This  picture,  under  the  spreading  branches  of  the  big,  old  gnarled  oak  tree,  was  of  the 
major  portion  of  a  group  that  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Baren  River,  but  they  could 
not  all  assemble  for  the  photograph  until  a  few  days  after  camp  was  broken.  They  are 
from  the  leading  familie  s  of  Scottsville,  Kentucky,  fine  looking  people .  My  Uncle  Mike 
and  Aunt  Maggie  are  on  the  left  end,  then  my  father  and  me,  my  mother  and  sister 
to  the  left  of  the  tree  trunk. 
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When  we  approached  the  camp  site  with  a  rather  long  procession  of  horse  drawn  vehi¬ 
cles,  including  wagon  loads  of  tents  and  equipment,  it  was  an  impressive  looking  gen¬ 
tleman  who  rode  up  astride  a  fine  horse  to  inquire  where  we  were  going.  One  of  the 
citizens  in  the  party  explained  to  him  that  we  wanted  to  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  a  spot  where  it  was  joined  by  a  creek  and  asked  if  he  might  be  the  owner  of  the  sur  - 
rounding  land.  He  welcomed  us  a  s  though  we  were  all  bosom  friends.  He  owned  many 
acres  around  the  camp  site.  He  said  there  was  ripe  corn  in  the  fields,  so  get  as  much 
as  you  can  possibly  use.  There  are  nice  fat  lambs  in  the  flock,  so  if  you  like  lamb, 
help  your  self  to  as  many  as  you  want  to  butcher  and  have  a  good  time  while  you  are  here. 

I  overheard  these  remarks  and  was  rather  amazed  by  them.  It  would  never  have 
been  like  that  in  Ohio  or  Indiana  where  I  had  lived. 

The  wagon  drivers  helped  erect  a  ladies  tent,  a  tent  for  the  men,  and  a  dining  and 
cook  tent,  then  returned  to  the  village. 

We  certainly  had  a  wonderful  weekof  camping  and  creating  our  own  amusement.  That 
is,  the  older  people  did,  while  my  sister  and  I  took  part  in  everything  that  was 
possible  for  us  to  do. 

There  was  swimming  each  afternoon  and  there  was  fishing  and,  of  course,  when  dusk 
fell,  there  was  always  a  campfire  on  the  high  banks  of  the  stream  with  some  kind  of 
self-made  entertainment.  We  had  a  colored  couple  doing  the  cooking,  so  no  one  had 
the  responsibility  along  that  line.  We  had  brought  ample  supplies  with  us. 

The  amusement  was  mostly  amateur,  but  that  did  not  keep  it  from  being  hilariously 
funny.  I  recall  one  night  -  a  mock  wedding  with  all  the  trimmings .  The  chief  characters 
were  an  unmarried  couple  which  made  it  even  funnier.  Another  night,  the  attorneys  in 
the  group  put  on  a  mock  criminal  trial  -  a  real  melodramatic  tear-jerker.  We  also 
had  a  play  one  night,  although,  I  don't  remember  what  it  was.  But  every  night  we  had 
music  and  story  telling  and  always  our  group  was  joined  by  the  local  country  musicians 
and  entertainers.  We  had  so  much  fun  that  we  dreaded  to  see  the  week  end. 

It  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  I  had  ever  seen  fishing  done  in  the  local  manner  , 
without  any  fishing  tackle.  We  got  so  many  fish  and  became  so  excited  that  I  went 
right  out  in  the  river  with  all  my  clothes  on. 

At  the  direction  of  our  leader,  one  of  the  colored  men  climbed  up  in  walnut  trees 
in  the  woods  and  shook  down  several  bushels  of  green  walnuts.  These  were  crushed 
with  a  big  wooden  ma]let  in  a  hollow  log.  About  two  gunny  sacks  full  of  crushed  green 
walnuts  were  hooked  to  the  back  of  an  old  rowboat,  and  in  a  deep  pool  down  the  river, 
where  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  water  could  easily  be  controlled,  the  boat  towing  the 
bags  of  green  walnuts  was  rowed  around  the  pool  several  times.  The  fish  were  either 
sickened  or  anesthetized  and  they  came  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  water.  All  you  had 
to  do  was  pick  them  up  and  put  them  in  buckets  either  with  your  hands  or  you  could 
toss  them  up  on  the  bank  and  pick  them  up  later. 

After  we  had  taken  all  we  wanted,  we  destroyed  the  little  dams  at  the  ends  of  the  pool 
and  the  fresh  water  soon  restored  the  fish  to  their  normal  state.  We  had  a  marvelous 
fish  fry.  Such  proceedings  may  have  not  been  legal,  but  way  back  in  the  hills  where 
we  were  in  those  day  s ,  people  did  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  re  gar  die  ss  of  game  laws . 
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Really,  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  happened  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  time  the 
picture  was  taken  when  I,  as  a  six  year  old,  made  my  first  visit  to  Aunt  Maggie  and 
Uncle  Mike  Koewler.  They  lived  in  the  little  village  of  Scottsville,  Kentucky,  then  a 
truly  backwoods  town  in  the  southern  central  part  of  Kentucky,  near  the  Tennessee 
line.  My  father  helped  finance  a  clothing  store  there,  the  first  that  my  uncle  managed. 
It  was  where  he  made  his  beginning  and  earned  his  spurs  as  a  clothing  merchant,  an 
occupation  which  he  followed  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  various  locations. 

Inmy  father's  endeavor  to  teach  my  uncle  all  about  merchandising,  they  used  to  meet 
for  buying  trip s  in  Cincinnati  or  Louisville,  for  these  buying  expeditions  were  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  selling  which  followed  them.  I  accompanied  my  dad  on  one  of  them  and 
my  Uncle  Mike  took  me  over  for  the  trip  south  that  summer.  He  was  living  at  the 
time,  in  the  old  Huntsman  Hotel,  which  had  been  made  over  from  a  large  colonial 
residence,  not  too  far  from  the  business  district  of  Scottsville,  a  town  of  about  two 
thousand.  Surrounding  the  jail  is  the  Court  House  grounds,  in  the  center  of  the  Town 
Square,  were  five  locust  trees,  to  each  of  which  a  negro  had  been  hanged,  according 
to  the  legend.  I  always  doubted  this  story. 

It  was  during  this  first  visit  that  I  learned  to  ride  a  horse  and  to  drive  horses.  I  was 
also  given  a  young  goat  and  a  set  of  harness  and  a  cart.  I  saw  square  dancing  for  the 
fir  st  time  and  participated  in  many  of  the  social  events  that  occupied  the  leisure  time 
of  these  very  sociable  southern  people. 

I  made  the  return  train  trip  to  Salem  alone,  with  two  change  s,  considered  somewhat  of 
a  feat  back  in  those  days.  Being  away  from  my  parents  for  that  length  of  time,  about 
two  months,  however,  did  something  for  me  and  so  I  was  very  enthusiastic  to  return 
the  next  season  and  persuaded  my  parents  and  sister  to  make  a  family  party  of  the 
vacation.  This  is  the  last  trip  that  I  remember.  A  few  years  later,  my  aunt  and 
uncle  sold  the  store  and  moved  to  Salem,  Indiana,  to  take  over  another  of  my  father's 
stores  there. 

All  of  my  life  I  have  been  impre  s  sed  by  the  friendly  southern  cordiality  existing  among 
these  people.  Many  years  later  oil  was  struck  in  the  vicinity  of  Scottsville  and  the 
town  was  given  a  great  boost  by  it. 

In  the  year  I960,  I  received  a  newspaper  clipping  to  the  effect  that  the  last  owner  of 
the  Huntsman  house  had  passed  on.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  alive  who  can  remember 
the  old  narrow  gauge  railway  that  chugged  around  the  hills  and  took  all  day  to  run  a 
few  miles  over  to  Nashville  and  back.  The  conductor -brakeman,  or  major-domo, 
was  an  amiable  old  gentleman  named  Mr.  Buck.  He  lived  in  Scottsville  and  doubtless 
had  piloted  most  citizens  to  the  city  and  back  many  times. 

'Tis  said,  in  the  spring  Mr.  Buck  would  stop  the  little  three  coach  special  so  one 
could  pick  a  bunch  of  daisies  or  to  chase  a  cow  off  the  track.  In  the  autumn,  it  might 
be  to  gather  a  pocket  full  of  chestnuts  -  another  of  the  first  advertures  enjoyed  near 
Scottsville.  Some  of  our  trips  were  more  quickly  made  for  we  got  off  the  L  and  N 
Railroad  train  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  and  drove  the  last  thirty  miles  behind  a 
nice  team  of  horses.  Sometimes  Uncle  Mike  would  let  me  drive  a  few  miles.  I 
cannot  tell  you  to  this  day  which  way  was  the  most  glamorous  traveling  to  a  certain 
six  year  old. 
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Ray  Benua,  Age  12 


Marguerite  Benua,  Age  10 


Robert  Louis  Benua,  Age  1 


BENUA  CHILDREN  PORTRAITS 


The  three  single  pictures  are  of  myself,  my  sister  Margaret,  and  my  brother, 
Robert  Louis.  They  were  taken  at  the  ages  of  1 1 ,  9,  and  1  year.  My  sister  is  two 
years  younger  than  myself,  and  my  brother  was  almost  exactly  ten  years  younger. 

This  was  the  prize  possession  of  our  parents,  who  had  all  three  pictures  framed  in 
a  single  frame.  Needless  to  say,  none  of  the  three  cherished  individual  pictures 
were  the  product  of  Salem  photographer,  William  Mobley. 

The  leading  photographer  in  Salem,  Indiana  was  an  old  bachelor  named,  William 
Mobley.  He  was  of  German  parentage,  very  precise,  and  unimaginative  and  any¬ 
thing  but  a  children's  photographer.  It  was  in  the  days  when  they  posed  you  stiffly 
in  a  chair  or  on  a  bench,  with  a  clamp  on  the  back  of  your  head  that  stood  on  an 
iron  stand  and  the  pictures  were  usually  the  product  of  just  this  attitude  and  this 
atmosphere;  consequently,  my  mother  was  never  very  happy  with  them. 

I  can  remember  one  family  story  that  was  told ove  r  and  over  again,  about  her  dressing 
us  all  up  one  morning,  along  with  a  neighbor  girl  who  was  a  little  older,  and  taking 
us  down  to  Mobley's  Gallery  for  a  picture.  This  was  before  my  brother  was  born. 
We  gotthe  usual  stiff  looking,  unnatural  expres sions  ,  and  my  mother  took  the  proofs 
back  and  refused  to  buy  any  of  the  pictures.  This,  of  course,  incensed  the  photo¬ 
grapher  and  he  came  forth  with  the  now  famous  remark,  "Mrs.  Benua,  the  camera 
can't  lie".  This  was  repeated  many  times  for  a  family  joke. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  mentioned  this  William  Mobley,  photographer,  I  am  adding 
one  group  picture  taken  by  him  of  the  three  children  mentioned  above.  It  falls  pretty 
well  in  the  category  of  the  pictures  about  which  the  above  story  was  told. 

Another  phase  of  the  Mobley  story  was  that  he  could  not  take  a  good  picture  of  a 
horse.  We  had  the  most  intelligent  and  spirited  Roadster  mare  in  Maude,  the  horse 
we  bought  from  Ripley  in  1899.  Though  she  won  blue -ribbons  year  after  year  at  the 
Salem  Fair,  we  failed  to  get  a  good  picture  of  Maude  even  after  repeated  attempts. 
She  disliked  the  Mobley  approach  or  she  was  completely  disdainful  of  his  ability.  No 
matter  how  carefully  I  had  prepared  her  with  harness  and  vehicle;  or  how  long  and 
earnestly  I  had  implored  her  to  relax;  no  matter  how  stylish  the  ensemble  might  be 
in  motion;  always  at  the  time  of  posing,  Maude  lay  back  her  ears  and  looked  as  if 
she  was  about  to  rush  in  and  bite  Mr.  Mobley,  or  else  that  she  was  bored  to  the  point 
of  falling  asleep.  The  result  could  usually  find  reflection  in  my  expression.  A 
glance  at  the  accompanying  illustration  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  this  boyhood 
tragedy. 
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MY  DURABLE  PASTOR 


The  picture  on  the  opposite  page  mortified  my  proudMother  all  her  life.  From  this 
reproduction  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  her  shame,  but  the  original  photo¬ 
graph  shows  plainly  that  the  beautiful  little  girl  and  the  sober  white -collared  boy  in 
the  front  row  are  wearing  shoes  with  the  toes  worn  out! 

Marguerite  and  I  were  called  in  hurriedly  one  Saturday  afternoon,  to  pose  on  the 
steps  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Salem,  with  the  Junior  Endeavor  Society,  one 
of  Mother's  many  church  activities.  In  her  haste,  she  forgot  to  tell  her  children 
to  go  home  and  change  their  shoes. 

Although  the  picture  does  not  include  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  it  shows  the 
Reverend  H.  B.  Sutherland  at  far  left,  standing  next  to  Miss  McCallen,  one  of  his 
assistants,  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Williams  (the  lady  with  the  "Queen  Mary"  hat  at  far 
right)  another  of  his  helpers. 

Many  of  the  good  people  pictured  here  have  passed  on,  but  the  Reverend  Sutherland 
is  still  living  in  Huntington  Park,  California,  patriarch  of  a  large  and  happy  family, 
and  in  possession  of  his  faculties  to  a  remarkable  degree.  After  I  mailed  him  a 
copy  of  this  chapter,  I  received  the  following  reply  from  him: 

"Your  enclosures  relating  to  the  Benua  History  are  at  hand,  delivered 
right  SMACK  on  my  98th  Birthday,  Sunday,  October  29,  1961." 

As  a  youngster,  I  was  not  particularly  fond  of  the  Reverend  --  possibly  because  I 
had  to  listen  to  so  many  of  his  sermons.  That  worthy  gentleman  was  the  target  of 
the  most  mischievous  thing  I  have  ever  done,  and  I  have  nothing  but  shame  for  my 
conduct,  nor  did  I  complain  about  the  severe  thrashing  I  received  as  punishment. 

Mother  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  in  the  home.  She  allowed  no  type  of  alcoholic 
beverage,  deck  of  cards,  nor  anything  suggestive  of  gambling  and  drinking  in  her 
house.  My  father,  however,  held  somewhat  less  rigid  views  on  the  amenities  of 
spirits  and  during  the  summer,  while  his  family  was  absent  on  visits  to  Ripley,  he 
occasionally  indulged  in  a  bottle  or  two.  This  was  revealed  to  me  when  I  usually 
discovered  a  few  empty  cases  of  beer  bottles  stored  away  in  the  outbuildings  and 
needless  to  say,  the  evidence  was  a  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  me. 

One  afternoon  when  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old  (about  the  age  shown  in  the  op¬ 
posite  picture)  shortly  after  we  returned  from  our  summer  trip,  the  Reverend 
Sutherland  made  a  call  upon  Mother.  I  was  playing  out  in  the  back  yard  when  she 
summoned  me  to  the  house  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  caller.  On  my  way,  I  snatched 
up  one  of  the  empty  beer  bottles  and  after  politely  greeting  the  pastor,  I  sat  down 
and  tipped  the  bottle  to  my  mouth  as  though  drinking  from  it,  commenting  about  that 
"good  old  beer,  "  although  my  innocent  mouth  had  never  tasted  a  drop  in  my  life. 
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Mother's  face  turned  the  color  of  a  boiled  lobster,  and  I  must  pass  over  the  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion,  since  the  reader  can  well  imagine  it.  It  occurred  just  as  soon  as 
Dad  got  home  for  supper  and  was  told  of  the  incident.  I  suppose  everyone  has  for¬ 
gotten  this  episode  or  dismissed  it  as  a  typical  childhood  prank.  One  thing  for 
certain  --  any  mention  of  it  was  taboo  in  our  family  for  many  years. 

The  picture  also  shows  the  three  Alvis  boys.  They  are  the  two  lads  with  white  col¬ 
lars  flanking  me  on  each  side,  and  the  tall  boy  in  the  front  row,  right.  Claude  Alvis 
ran  the  Alvis  Hotel  in  Salem,  where  I  stayed  many  times  when  I  brought  hunting 
parties  to  shoot  quail  during  the  1920's  and  1930's. 

Another  link  with  the  good  pastor,  is  the  fact  that  he  married  Sarah  Evans  Tucker, 
sister  of  Martha,  my  first  grade  school  teacher,  whom  I  have  called  "My  First 
Sweetheart.  "  Martha,  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Dr.  Tucker,  upon  her  marriage 
to  John  Spurgeon,  became  a  neighbor  and  one  of  Mother's  closest  friends  in  Salem. 
I  don't  recall  when  we  began  to  call  her  "Aunt"  Martha,  but  that  she  has  remained 
throughout  all  these  years,  and  I  never  fail  to  visit  her  in  Downey,  California,  when 
I  am  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles. 

Through  my  contact  with  "Aunt"  Martha  has  developed  the  custom  of  writing  the 
Rev.  Sutherland  a  letter  each  year  on  his  birthday,  and  sending  some  small  gift. 
In  return,  I  receive  each  year  a  letter  written  in  his  own  hand,  containing  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  people  in  whom  he  knows  I  still  retain  an  interest. 

While  my  father  was  alive,  he  and  Rev.  Sutherland  shared  many  mutual  interests, 
being  both  about  the  same  age.  Another  link  with  the  past,  is  that  he  received  his 
college  education  at  Hanover  College  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  just  about  two 
miles  from  Madison,  Indiana,  where  Aunt  Leila  still  resides. 

In  the  years  that  I  used  to  go  to  Salem  to  shoot  quail,  "Aunt"  Martha  continued  to 
live  there,  although  her  husband  died  in  1929.  Her  sister,  Belle  Crowe,  widow  of 
a  prominent  physician  of  Virginia,  Minnesota,  lived  with  her,  and  the  two  ladies 
always  entertained  us  at  dinner  at  least  once  during  each  quail  shoot.  They  were 
lively  companions  as  well  as  good  cooks. 

All  of  the  four  sisters  except  Martha  --  that  is,  Luella,  Belle,  and  Sarah  (wife  of 
Rev.  Sutherland)  have  now  passed  on  to  their  rewards.  Martha  and  the  pastor  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  life,  are  spry  as  ever,  and  demonstrate  the  remarkable  longevity  of 
those  "old  timers"  who  grew  up  in  that  particular  area  of  Southern  Indiana.  May 
they  both  have  many  more  happy  birthdays  ! 
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Ray,  Marguerite  and  Bob  Benua,  pose  stiffly,  under  Mother's  watchful 
eye  for  another  portrait  by  Mr,  Mobley.  Story  on  Page  BPC-1 


Maude  with  her  ears  laid  back,  registering 
disapproval  of  Photographer  Mobley 


NAMESAKE  -  EXPEDITER-ENFANT 


This  is  one  of  the  many  stories  of  long  ago  that  was  resurrected  by  my  father  on  the 
event  of  George  and  John's  last  visit  to  see  him  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  at  his 
home  on  Queen  Street,  South.  I  suppose  it  was  for  his  own  amusement  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  remarkable  memory  that  he  got  together  a  bunch  of  incidents  and  stories  in 
which  I,  as  a  childish  actor,  either  committed  errors  or  got  myself  into  predica¬ 
ments  or  mischief.  Anything  that  he  could  think  of  that  would  make  a  good  story 
to  entertain  my  little  boys.  Dad  never  let  the  minor  facts  or  details  interfere  with 
a  dramatic  recital. 

It  was  in  the  year  1954  in  April,  about  three  years  after  Dad  had  moved  to  Florida 
and  set  up  his  retirement  home  there  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Michael  Abel  as  his 
housekeeper,  companion  and  nurse.  Each  year,  in  the  spring,  we  went  down  to 
visit  him  and  this  year  we  took  the  boys  alongf  We  rented  a  beach  apartment  on 
the  Gulf  Coast,  but  we  spent  all  the  afternoons  and  evenings  with  grandfather. 

To  add  interest  to  the  trip  down,  where  we  had  to  make  two  plane  changes,  I  concocted 
a  deal  called,  "A  Message  to  Grandfather".  It  consisted  of  four,  one  dozen  egg 
cartons  of  our  largest  Bendale  eggs  taped  together,  so  that  each  boy  had  to  carry 
two  dozen  eggs.  The  boy  who  arrived  with  the  most  unbroken  eggs  was  to  receive 
a  prize.  George  won  it.  In  Atlanta,  where  our  second  plane  change  occurred  there 
was  a  confusing  situation  to  obtain  tickets;  to  get  luncheon  in  boxes;  for  it  was  past 
lunch  time  on  the  plane;  and  a  few  other  things  to  handle.  John,  then  five  years  old, 
had  been  placed  on  a  bench  in  the  waiting  room  and  told  to  stay  there  until  we  came 
back  for  him.  His  eggs  were  resting  right  beside  him.  As  usual,  there  was  a  pretty 
girl  in  the  picture  and  John  became  so  interested  in  this  little  girl  that  he  forgot 
the  eggs  and  raked  them  off  on  the  floor,  breaking  almost  a  dozen  of  them. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  story,  it  concerned  one  of  the  business  trips  that  my  father 
used  to  make  to  Cincinnati  to  purchase  merchandise ,  clothing,  and  other  things 
that  he  sold  in  his  stores.  Frequently,  while  I  was  a  lad  of  six  to  eight  years,  he 
would  take  me  along,  either  for  company  or  to  relieve  my  mother  from  the  care  of 
me  while  away.  I  never  knew  exactly  which. 

The  trips  were  a  highlight  in  my  life  and  I  enjoyed  them  thoroughly.  On  this  parti¬ 
cular  trip,  we  were  invited  to  have  dinner,  now  called  luncheon,  at  the  new  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  the  grandest  thing  in  Cincinnati,  with  a  French  cuisine,  a  French 
Maitre  d'hotel,  and  all  the  trimmings.  Our  host  this  day  was  the  man  for  whom  I 
was  named,  Albert  Moch,  the  youngest  son  of  a  Jewish  family  who  had  migrated 
there  many  years  before  from  Germany,  and  were  not  only  successful  clothing 
manufacturers  but  very  refined  people.  Coming  from  a  little  country  town,  I  was 
surrounded  by  those  who  had  a  wrong  impression  of  Jews,  believing  them  all  to  be 
chiselers,  uncouth,  uneducated,  or  unprincipled  people.  But  I  knew  better  than 
this  from  the  time  that  I  can  remember,  because  of  the  fact  that  these  people  had 
been  so  kind  and  generous  with  my  father  and  my  family  and  with  me,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  I  happened  to  be  named  for  one  of  them. 

On  that  particular  day,  we  proceeded  to  the  new  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  along  with  a 
capacity  crowd,  at  approximately  an  hour  after  my  usual  lunch  time.  We  had  a 
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table  reserved  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  beautiful  vaulted  ceiling  dining  room 
with  marble  floor  and  crystal  chandeliers  bigger  than  a  bathtub. 

In  due  time,  we  ordered  our  food,  but  nothing  happened.  The  men  were  quite  busy 
discussing  business,  politics,  and  events  of  the  day,  which  were  not  quite  so  inte¬ 
resting  to  me,  and  furthermore,  they  didn't  seem  to  be  as  hungry  as  I.  Doubtless, 
they  had  ordered  a  very  fancy  meal  with  several  courses  and  it  was  taking  extra 
time  to  prepare  it,  Mr,  Moch  called  over  the  head  waiter  on  several  occasions 
and  asked  how  things  were  progressing,  always  to  get  an  apologetic  reply  and  a 
promise  of  food  in  a  few  moments,  but  still  nothing  happened. 

Now  what  really  happened  next  is  extremely  out  of  character  and  it  may  not  be  believed 
by  some.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true.  It  is  the  unusual  that  somehow  inspires  people  to 
rise  above  their  own  limitations  and  that  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  give  for  my 
behaviour  . 

I  stood  up  and  said  to  my  father  and  to  Mr,  Moch,  "do  you  want  me  to  show  you  how 
to  get  immediate  attention  in  this  busy  dining  room  and  how  to  get  some  food  to  eat? 
They  looked  straight  at  me  and  said,  "yes".  So  forthwith,  I  grabbed  the  corner  of 
the  snow-white,  starched  tablecloth  and  gave  it  a  terrific  yank.  All  of  the  dishes, 
the  silverware,  the  glasses,  and  everything  upon  the  table  landed  on  the  marble 
floor  with  a  crash  that  could  be  heard  throughout  the  entire  dining  room. 

You  can  imagine  what  happened- -every  waiter  within  earshot  froze  in  his  tracks. 
Half  a  dozen  of  them  rushed  to  us.  Well,  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  except 
Albert  Moch,  who  immediately  demanded  another  table  and  got  it.  As  soon  as  we 
were  seated  at  the  f  re  sh  table,  he  regainedhis  composure  to  the  extent  that  he  wanted 
to  make  afew  remarks  andhe  called  the  Maitre  d'hotel  over  to  listen.  It  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this ,  "Lou,  (meaning  my  father),  Ray  has  shown  both  you  and  me  up  today, 
I  believe  the  boy  has  a  brain,  Jacques,  at  last  you  have  met  your  match  --a  mere 
infant  that  called  your  bluff  and  put  an  end  to  your  infernal  stalling  for  once.  Now 
I  am  telling  you,  we  want  our  meal  served  and  we  want  it  served  promptly  and  we 
want  it  served  beautifully,  but  not  hurriedly.  I  am  warning  you  that  if  you  don't  get 
busy  and  get  going,  the  next  time  you  come  back  in  here,  you  may  find  one  or  two 
of  those  beautiful  crystal  chandeliers  smashed  on  the  marble  floor." 

With  that,  the  man  took  off  and  A1  Moch  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  laugh, 
and  to  chuckle,  and  to  roar,  and  to  hee-haw,  until  he  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
place.  He  laughed  until  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  his  rather  ample  frame 
shook  and  quivered. 

When  he  recovered  enough  to  be  able  to  talk  again,  he  said  something  like  this  -- 
"Lou,  don't  you  dare  punish  the  lad  or  you  will  have  to  account  to  me,  and  Ray,  you 
put  on  one  of  the  neatest  performances  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  witness,  --  I'm 
proud  to  have  you  named  for  me--there  is  no  doubt  you  will  be  a  great  success.  " 

At  this,  as  well  as  other  infrequent  meetings  that  followed  over  the  years,  I  felt 
this  sensitive,  generous,  affluent  bachelor  must  be  chagrined  that  everyone  called 
me  Ray,  and  neither  he  nor  anyone  I  can  remember  ever  called  me  Albert. 
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Albert  Moch 
age  about  25  years 


Albert  Ray  Benua 
age  7-8  years 


TRADING  REPUTATIONS  (UP  IN  WILSON'S  ALLEY) 


During  early  childhood,  I  was  mainly  unaware  and  unconcerned  with  my  reputation* 
However,  at  the  entrance  to  school  in  the  first  grade  in  Salem,  and  from  then  up  to 
the  time  of  the  epi  sode  which  will  be  described  in  the  following  lines,  I  had  to  "take 
plenty" . 

Coming  from  an  older  and  more  cosmopolitan  town  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  assembled  from  two  continents  and  from  many  towns  and  villages  as 
well  as  from  the  countryside,  the  manners  and  customs  were  greatly  different  from 
those  that  prevailed  in  a  small  Indiana  community,  which  was  strictly  a  marketing 
place  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  community  and  the  native  people  who  lived 
in  the  town.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  my  mother  dressed  me  like  a  young 
Lord  Faunteleroy,  and  thi s  was  not  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  I  suppose 
there  were  many  other  things  about  us  that  would  cause  criticism  and  derision 
among  the  local  youth. 

When  I  started  to  school  in  the  first  grade.  I  was  immediately  beset  with  constant 
advances  from  the  boys  who  did  everything  pos  sible  to  embarrass,  torment,  and 
criticize  me  and  in  every  way  possible  make  me  unhappy.  In  the  local  vernacular, 
I  was  "picked  on"  by  many.  Later  on,  as  I  grew  larger,  I  occasionally  resented 
some  of  these  unjust  actions  and  may  have  started  a  fight  or  two,  but  always  it  was 
in  the  presence  of  older  people,  or  a  crowd  at  a  ball  game,  and  so  it  never  pro¬ 
gressed  very  far.  Frequently,  the  facts  were  taken  to  my  parents,  but,  of  course, 
nothing  happened.  No  one  seemed  able  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  these  troubles. 
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My  father  was  not  an  athlete  in  present  terms.  Being  raised  on  the  Ohio  River,  he 
was  an  expert  swimmer  and  an  expert  diver.  He  could  figure  skate  with  much 
grace,  doing  the  kind  of  skating  that  was  popular  in  those  days.  His  only  really 
athletic  prowess,  where  he  had  professional  coaching,  was  in  a  gymnasium  to 
which  he  belonged  and  where  the  lessons  were  given  in  the  evening.  He  learned  to 
perform  on  much  of  the  apparatus,  as  well  as  to  take  part  in  the  wrestling  and 
boxing.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  that  at  age  eight  or  nine,  I  received  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  set  of  four  boxing  gloves.  They  were  small, 
just  .about  the  right  size  for  me,  but  none  of  my  friends  knew  a  thing  in  the  world 
about  how  to  use  them.  My  father  then  got  down  on  his  knees,  holding  the  gloves 
in  his  open  hands  andhelped  me  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  boxing  and  later  helped 
a  couple  of  my  friends,  so  that  within  our  small  group  we  did  a  fair  job  of  boxing 
for  small  boys.  Little  did  I  realize  then  that  the  skill  acquired  in  this  way  would 
enable  me  to  change  my  entire  life  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  that  we  lived  in 
Salem. 

In  another  chapter,  I  have  described  the  birth  of  my  baby  brother  in  Ripley,  in 
1899,  the  summer  that  I  was  10  years  old  and  related  happenings  of  the  trip  home, 
made  by  riverboat.  I  was  ten  that  April,  and  our  birthdays  are  only  a  week  apart. 
He,  however,  had  difficulties  in  getting  started  and  so  required  much  attention 
from  everyone  in  the  family. 

One  of  the  practices  that  developed  that  summer,  for  it  was  a  very  hot  summer, 
was  to  take  a  drive  with  our  harness  horse,  Maude,  every  evening  after  the  heat 
had  somewhat  abated.  Usually,  I  got  the  horse  from  the  livery  stable  where  she 
was  kept,  drove  up  to  the  house;  got  my  mother,  sister,  and  baby  brother,  and 
then  went  down  to  pick  up  my  dad  as  the  store  closed  about  eight  o'clock,  taking  an 
hour  or  so;  then  to  drive  through  the  cool  countryside.  Baby  Bob  usually  was  fed 
a  bottle  of  milk  and  went  to  sleep,  and  thus  was  off  our  hands  for  most  of  the  night. 
The  vehicle  we  rode  in  was  a  one-horse,  four  or  five  passenger  vehicle  called  a 
"trap",  somewhat  like  a  two -door  automobile  in  style. 

The  empty  nursing  bottles  were  usually  dropped  on  the  carpeted  floor  and  in  the 
dark  of  the  evening  were  forgotten  upon  returning  the  horse  and  "trap"  to  the  livery 
stable.  The  big  house  we  were  building  that  year  had  a  stable  on  the  same  property, 
but  it  was  unfinished  and  we  were  only  making  out  as  best  as  we  could  until  we 
could  all  move  into  our  new  home. 

Finally,  the  shortage  of  bottles  caught  up  with  my  mother  as  she  was  preparing  the 
nursing  formula.  She  called  me  to  go  down  and  fetch  all  that  were  in  the  "trap"  , 
about  mid-afternoon  one  hot  summer  day.  Not  knowing  how  many  bottles  there 
were,  naturally  I  took  nothing  to  bring  them  in.  However,  on  arrival  at  the  stable, 
I  felt  around  in  the  dark  under  the  seats  and  finally  came  up  with  six  nursing  bottles. 
Each  was  equipped  with  a  rubber  nipple.  They  were  of  the  bulbous  type  whichuwere 
used  in  those  days.  I  put  one  in  each  of  my  trouser  pockets;  that  is,  four  altogether, 
and  carried  the  two  remaining  bottles,  one  in  each  hand. 
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Immediately,  I  realized  that  I  was  in  a  somewhat  vulnerable  position,  and.  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  observed,  so  I  went  up  the  back  streets  and  alleys  hoping  to  get  home 
without  meeting  anyone  that  I  knew.  I  was  almost  in  sight  of  our  place  when  the 
Hgang"  of  boys  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad  tracks  spied  me  and 
the  "jig"  was  up.  In  an  effort  to  outwit  them,  I  got  into  what  was  known  as  Wilson's 
Alley.  It  was  only  a  block  from  my  home  and  behind  the  barn  of  Dr.  Wilson,  who 
had  been  our  family  physician  for  many  years.  It  was  a  rather  steep  incline  up 
from  the  street  and  the  incline  was  covered  with  coarse  gravel. 

Six  or  eight  boys  in  this  bunch  headed  me  off  and  surrounded  me,  shooting  the 
taunts  at  me  with  great  rapidity.  ‘'Sissy  boy.  Mama's  darling,  still  sucking  the 
micy  bottle",  along  with  unprintable  names  and  taunts.  Immediately,  an  infuriated 
rage  tookpossession  of  me  .  My  first  impulse  was  to  attack  and  smash  a  bottle  over 
the  heads  of  the  first  two  I  could  reach,  but  I  realized  that  this  might  be  dangerous. 
It  was  the  toughest  gang  in  town,  led  by  a  boy  much  larger  and  older  than  myself, 
named  Jim  Riley.  Being  completely  surrounded,  I  realized  that  I  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing  and  do  it  quickly,  so  I  said,  "if  you  fellows  will  shut  up  and  give  me  a  chance 
to  unload  my  pockets  and  put  these  bottles  in  a  safe  place,  I  will  fight  any  of  you, 
bare  fist  to  the  finish".  That  was  "duck  soup"  for  them. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  any  one  of  them  could  probably  give  me  a  licking. 
Jim  said,  "I'll  take  you  on  myself  and  I  will  guarantee  that  nobody  else  will  mix  in 
it  until  I  say  so  and  I  will  give  you  the  licking  of  your  life".  With  that,  I  unloaded 
the  bottles  and  I  instinctively  chose  the  upside  of  the  hill  for  I  knew  that  it  would 
be  harder  for  him  to  reach  me  with  his  fists  and  easier  for  me  to  reach  him  as 
long  as  I  could  keep  that  advantage. 

Well,  instinctively  too,  I  kept  away  from  him  and  his  long  swinging  haymaker  blows. 
I  don't  believe  that  I  had  thrown  half  a  dozen  punches  when  I  saw  my  opportunity 
and  I  landed  with  all  my  might  on  the  point  of  his  chin  with  my  right  fist  and  all  my 
weight  and  gravity  behind  the  punch.  Jim  went  down  like  a  killed  ox.  Immediately, 
I  jumped  astride  his  chest,  pinned  his  arms  behind  his  head,  put  my  knees  on  his 
elbows  and  in  my  fury,  I  gave  him.  the  beating  of  his  life.  No  "queensbury  rules" 
prevailed  up  in  Wilson's  Alley.  I  even,  in  the  end,  resorted  to  the  use  of  gravel 
which  I  shoved  in  his  mouth  and  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  ears  and  I  really  cut  him  to 
ribbons  until  he  yelled  "uncle".  It  was  all  over  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

Following  in  my  father's  footsteps,  I  provided  the  boxing  gloves  and  the  striking 
bags  for  each  and  everyone  of  my  boys  as  they  have  come  along,  but  to  no  avail. 
Either  they  had  no  desire  or  no  aptitude  along  the  line  and  nothing  ever  developed, 
except  perhaps  a  little  good  exercise  with  punching  the  bag. 

My  advice  to  each  and  everyone  of  them  was  not  to  back  down,  but  to  take  your  own 
part  whenever  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the  right  and  do  not  shrink  from  a  little 
competition,  even  if  you  have  to  fight  to  win  it.  However,  if  you  do  win,  be  smart 
enough  to  let  someone  else  tell  about  it  and  don't  go  around  bragging  for  that  might 
lead  to  something  more  unpleasant. 
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Peter  Benua  II  House  on  North  3rd 
Street,  Ripley,  Ohio.  Birthplace  of 
Albert  Ray  Benua.  (as  it  was  in  1958, 
formerly  had  ornamental  iron  fence 
across  the  front.  ) 


1st  Floor  Plan  of  Peter 
Benua  II  house,  Ripley,  O. 


Louis  P.  Benua  Sr.  House  in 
Salem,  Indiana,  built  in  1899. 
Family  home  for  twenty  years. 


Salem  House  in  winter  showing 
stable  -  the  home  of  Maude  - 
intelligent  and  fast  harness  mare. 
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Florence  Hatley  and  Mother  -  1905 


Hall  and  Stairs 


Interior  views  of  Salem  Home  taken  in  1905  by  A.  R. 
Benua  using  the  powder  flash-lights  of  that  era.  ARB 
also  developed  negatives  and  made  photo  prints  - 


Library 


Dining  Room 


HOUSES  WE  LIVED  IN  1  8  8  9  to  1912 


For  the  sake  of  posterity,  let  it  be  known  that  I  was  not  born  in  a  log  cabin.  My 
birthplace  was  the  spacious,  comfortable  two -story  brick  house  of  Grandfather  Peter 
Benua,  on  North  Third  Street  in  Ripley,  Ohio.  When  I  returned  in  1958  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  old  homestead,  it  had  been  out  of  the  family's  possession  many  years, 
during  which  time  it  was  converted  into  an  apartment  house.  I  will  try  to  describe 
the  house  when  it  was  home  to  a  houseful  of  Benua' s. 

The  big  house,  with  parapet  wall  and  flat  roof,  was  set  back  some  eight  feet  from 
the  street.  An  iron  fence  enclosed  the  yard  along  the  front  and  around  the  garden  on 
the  north  side.  Like  many  houses  of  its  day,  it  had  double  parlors  and  double  living 
rooms,  separated  by  ahall.  There  was  a  front  entrance,  a  side  entrance  and  two 
back  entrances. 

The  parlor,  which  was  dark  and  used  only  on  rare  occasions,  contained  the  big  black 
piano,  called  the  "Grand  Scale,"  manufactured  by  the  Ohio  Valley  Piano  Company 
during  the  years  that  Peter  Benua  II  was  financially  interested  in  that  company.  He 
acted  as  sales  manager  for  twelve  years.  The  furniture  was  the  formal,  stuffed, 
black  horse-hair  covered  pieces  fashionable  in  that  period. 

The  living  room  was  used  constantly  by  the  family.  This  big  double  room  could  be 
transformed  into  two  separate  rooms  by  pulling  out  the  paneled  folding  doors.  It 
opened  into  the  dining  room  which  held  a  table  capable  of  seating  twelve  diners.  The 
kitchen,  extending  across  the  entire  width  of  the  house,  had  a  sort  of  conservatory 
in  the  north  corner,  where  one  could  sit  or  sew.  From  the  kitchen  a  back  stairway 
led  up  to  the  second  floor.  One  kitchen  door  opened  into  the  garden  and  another  led 
to  the  back  gate  and  alley. 

At  the  head  of  the  front  stairs,  on  the  second  floor  landing  to  the  left,  was  a  big  bed¬ 
room  in  which  I  came  into  the  world  on  Easter  Monday,  April  22,  1889.  The  most 
significant  other  event  of  the  day  was  the  opening  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory  to  set¬ 
tlers,  which  I  watched  years  later  in  the  movie  "Cimarron.  "  I  am  told  that  I  gave 
my  mother  a  very  bad  time.  Being  a  petite  woman  and  I  her  firstborn  child,  she 
was  in  labor  from  around  Good  Friday  until  Monday. 

The  secondfloor  contained  several  other  bedroom s  but  no  bathroom  until  six  or  seven 
years  later,  when  Ripley's  Water  Works  became  a  reality  and  the  house  was  modern¬ 
ized  by  installing  running  water  in  the  kitchen  and  a  big  old-fashioned  bathroom  above 
it  on  the  second  floor. 

I  once  told  my  boys,  George  and  John,  about  the  episode  when  Grandfather  Peter 
Benua  became  provoked  at  something  I  did  or  said  and  wanted  to  chastise  me.  Seiz¬ 
ing  his  cane  --a  rather  light,  gold-headed  ebony  cane  --he  started  after  me.  I 
managed  to  elude  him  and  slipped  away  completely,  to  the  amazement  of  my  sons 
who  wanted  to  know  how  in  the  world  I  managed  it.  So  I  drew  for  them,  a  diagram 
of  the  house,  which  is  reproduced  in  these  pages. 
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It  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  me,  being  at  the  age  when  a  boy  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  one  part  eel  and  one  part  rubber.  Seeing  Grandpa  com¬ 
ing  after  me,  I  ran  into  the  dining  room  where  he  chased  me  around  the  table,  but  I 
ducked  under  it  and  vanished  out  the  back  door  without  his  ever  seeing  me.  I  pru¬ 
dently  remained  absent  for  half  an  hour  or  so  until  his  temper  cooled,  and  probably 
Grandmother  said  a  few  words  in  my  behalf.  Anyhow,  when  I  returned  to  the  house 
the  matter  was  dropped. 

Mother  and  Dad  lived  with  their  parents  until  shortly  after  I  was  born,  moving  then 
into  a  little  house  of  their  own  just  two  doors  away.  Although  the  little  house  is  still 
standing,  it  was  abandoned  years  ago  and  today  it  is  a  dilapidated  looking  structure. 

My  aunts  tell  me  that  about  the  time  my  parents  moved,  there  was  delivered  to  the 
big  house  the  most  gorgeous  baby  carriage,  or  perambulator,  ever  seen  in  those 
parts  --a  present  from  Albert  Moch,  the  man  for  whom  I  was  named.  Of  course, 
everyone  took  pride  in  pushing  the  bouncing  baby  boy  around  in  this  handsome  vehi¬ 
cle.  We  lived  in  the  little  frame  house  until  my  father  moved  the  family  to  Salem, 
Indiana,  when  I  was  about  eighteen  months  of  age. 

Our  first  home  in  Salem  was  a  rented  frame  cottage  next  door  to  the  home  of  the 
owner,  John  Clarke.  This  Hoosier  family,  of  pioneer  stock,  proved  to  be  wonderful 
neighbors.  Mr.  Clarke  kept  a  variety  store  and  sold  china,  toys,  and  tobacco,  and 
also  had  a  soda  fountain.  In  the  winter  he  cut  ice  on  the  creek  and  stored  it  in  the 
ice  house  behind  our  cottage.  "Auntie"  Clarke,  his  wife,  was  a  midwife,  family 
manager,  famous  cook  and  general  information  bureau.  "Will,"  their  son,  who  was 
four  years  my  senior,  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  "Guns  and  Shooting.  " 

My  sister  Marquerite  was  born  in  this  house,  which  remained  our  home  until  two 
years  later,  when  Dad  and  Uncle  Frank  had  a  chance  to  buy  a  clothing  store  located 
in  Crawfordsville ,  Indiana,  at  a  bargain.  Crawfordsville  then  became  our  home 
until  the  venture  ended  in  less  than  a  year,  and  we  returned  to  Salem. 

The  "Collins  House,"  which  we  then  rented  in  Salem,  was  a  big  two-story  frame 
residence  on  North  Main  Street,  then  the  best  residential  section,  and  like  the  best 
of  them,  it  had  neither  indoor  plumbing,  central  heating,  nor  electricity.  I  recall 
the  big  event  when  the  house  was  wired  for  electricity.  Each  room  had  a  40-watt 
bulb  dangling  from  a  twisted  yellow  and  green  cord  that  hung  from  the  ceiling.  This 
was  avast  improvement  over  the  old  kerosene  lamps ,  which  constantly  needed  filling, 
trimming  of  wicks  and  polishing  of  smoked  glass  chimneys.  Upstairs,  the  bedrooms 
of  my  sister  andme  were  heated  only  on  rare  occasions  by  the  use  of  kerosene  stoves. 

We  lived  in  this  house  for  five  years  and  from  it  both  I  and  Marguerite  started  off  to 
school,  although  I  believe  I  briefly  attended  kindergarten  in  Crawfordsville.  Both  of 
us  had  frequent  spells  of  "malaria,  "  the  same  ailment  which  today  is  known  as  the 
"flu."  Inthishouse  we  both  came  down  with  diphtheria,  that  dreadful  disease  which, 
a  year  earlier,  had  claimed  the  lives  of  many  children  from  the  town's  best  families 
in  a  terrible  epidemic.  My  lifetime  good  luck  started  then  and  there,  for  this  was 
the  first  year  that  diphtheria  antitoxin  became  available.  My  parents,  frantic  with 
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fear,  were  nearly  helpless  when  the  disease  struck,  so  Uncle  Mike  Koewler,  who 
then  lived  in  Salem,  came  over  to  help  take  care  of  me.  When  I  was  out  of  bed,  I  was 
sent  to  live  with  Aunt  Maggie  and  Uncle  Mike,  remaining  out  of  school  for  about  three 
months.  I  was  then  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 

Around  1895,  Uncle  Frank  Benua  had  built  in  Ripley,  what  was  then  considereda 
mansion.  I  believe  this  influenced  my  father  to  do  likewise.  Some  two  years  later 
he  purchased  the  old  Coffman  homestead  from  the  widow  Coffman,  mother  of  Lotus 
Coffman,  who  became  my  high  school  athletic  coach.  Dad  hired  an  architect,  a  Mr. 
Pritchett  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  to  draw  plans  for  our  new  house.  A  beautiful 
maple  tree  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  lot,  exactly  where  he  wanted  to  build  his  new 
house.  The  Coffman  house  had  been  built  on  one  corner  of  the  lot.  Dad,  without  too 
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much  knowledge  of  what  it  involved,  had  the  men  dig  a  trench  and  move  this  tree 
about  50  feet.  Afterwards  we  watered,  fertilized  and  babied  it  with  great  care,  but 
eventually  it  died. 

So  important  was  the  construction  of  this  new  house  to  my  father  that  he  gave  up  his 
business  for  a  year  or  longer  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  supervising  con¬ 
struction.  The  style  was  Victorian,  with  a  semi-circular  veranda  extending  around 
the  front.  Foundation  and  trim  were  of  Salem  limestone,  said  to  be  almost  the  equal 
of  the  world-famous  Bedford  limestone  which  was  quarried  only  40  miles  from  us. 
Most  of  the  building  was  of  brick  veneer,  which  means  a  frame  work  of  wood  covered 
with  red  pressed  brick.  As  Salem  possessed  no  masons  equal  to  the  task  of  laying 
the  brick  with  the  snow  white  mortar  and  very  thin  joint  that  he  desired,  Dad  im¬ 
ported  masons  for  the  job. 

The  slate  roof  was  laid  by  my  Uncle  Alphonse  Scholter,  who  came  from  Ripley  to  do 
the  job.  When  time  came  to  lay  the  concrete  walks  (the  first  ever  seen  in  Salem) 
that  talent  also  had  to  be  imported.  The  work  was  done  by  a  peg-leg  colored  man 
who  had  to  live  in  our  stable,  since  there  were  no  colored  people  nor  living  quarters 
for  them  in  Salem.  Needless  to  say,  he  was  a  great  show  for  the  boys  in  town  as 
well  as  other  people  who  came  to  watch  this  unfamiliar,  new-fangled  innovation.  He 
laid  the  basement  and  barn  floors  at  the  same  time. 

What  comfort,  dignity  and  elegance  went  into  those  old  Victorian  mansions!  On  the 
first  floor,  a  small  vestibule  floored  with  white  tile  and  built-in  seats  which  were 
enameled  in  white,  led  to  the  large  entrance  hall  with  its  heavy  oak  baluster  and 
winding  stairway  to  the  second  floor.  The  big  parlor,  with  light  colored  walls  and 
carpet,  was  furnished  in  French  gilt  furniture.  Next  to  the  parlor  was  the  living 
room,  one  of  whose  doors  opened  onto  the  veranda.  The  dining  room  had  a  built-in 
mahogany  buffet,  china  cabinets  and  butler's  pantry.  From  the  back  hall  a  stairway 
led  up  to  the  second  floor  and  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house  was  given  over  to  a 
spacious  kitchen  with  a  big  wood-burning  stove. 

I  should  mention  that  this  house,  being  fully  modern,  had  both  a  downstairs  lavatory 
and  an  upstairs  bathroom.  One  bathroom  for  a  household  which  included  the  family 
plus  one  or  more  maids  to  do  the  cooking,  housework  and  the  sewing  of  the  endless 
dresses  for  my  mother  and  sister,  was  considered  ample  in  those  days. 
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There  was  also  a  third  floor,  unfinished,  and  on  top  of  that  a  circular  elevation  with 
windows  facing  in  three  directions,  resembling  a  castle  tower.  Besides  serving  for 
storage,  it  held  my  striking  bag,  on  which  I  sometimes  "worked  out,  "  as  well  as  a 
boxing  ring.  The  basement  was  partitioned  by  stone  walls  into  a  fruit  cellar,  coal 
cellar,  furnace  room  and  some  crawl  space.  An  outside  stairway  and  entrance  per¬ 
mitted  many  deliveries  directly  into  the  basement,  without  coming  into  the  house. 

Some  of  my  first  camera  pictures  were  of  this  house.  They  were  taken  in  1905  and 
are  reproduced  on  these  pages.  In  those  days  I  not  only  took  the  pictures  but  developed 
the  film  and  made  the  prints  myself  in  an  improvised  dark  room.  Their  quality  after 
almost  60  years  is  self  evident.  Surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  with  flower  beds  in 
front  and  along  the  sides,  it  made  a  beautiful  picture  at  any  season  of  the  year.  In 
the  back  yard  we  had  planted  a  few  fruit  trees.  The  Burbank  plums  were  especially 
luscious.  But  to  me,  of  course,  the  heart  of  the  place  was  the  stable,  a  fancy  little 
red  and  green  frame  building  containing  one  horse  box  stall,  tackroom,  a  corn  crib 
and  loft  which  held  hay  and  grain.  In  the  stable  we  kept  two  vehicles,  a  single-seated 
buggy  and  a  double  -  seated  carriage  or  "trap.  " 

Some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  were  spent  here  in  Salem.  Before  the  auto, 
my  hobby  was  horses.  I  won  many  ribbons  with  Maude,  our  fancy  light  harness 
mare.  Other  chores  performed  with  considerably  le ss  enthusiasm,  included  cut¬ 
ting  the  lawn  and  helping  my  mother  tend  the  flower  beds.  Every  Saturday  I  worked 
in  one  of  Dad's  stores.  The  rest  of  my  time  was  given  over  completely  to  athletics, 
games,  shooting,  skating,  coasting,  hunting  and  fishing,  not  to  mention  parties  and 
dances,  and  of  course,  school. 

This  was  the  home  of  my  family  for  nearly  twenty  years.  When  Dad  decided  to  take 
his  fling  at  mining  and  moved  to  Missouri,  Aunt  Leila  and  Orris  Head  occupied  the 
house  from  1906to  1909  while  we  lived  in  Carthage,  Missouri.  I  recall  going  back  to 
Columbia,  Missouri  from  Salem  for  my  Sophomore  year  at  The  University  of  Missouri. 

My  family  continued  living  in  Salem  during  the  balance  of  my  college  years  and  until 
after  my  sister  Margaret  was  married.  However,  by  then  I  had  become  fairly  well 
established  in  business  and  home  in  Columbus,  so  in  1916,  Dad,  Mother  and  my 
brother  Bob,  decided  to  ccme  to  Columbus  to  live. 

The  big  Salem  house  proved  hard  to  sell.  Dad  accomplished  it  by  taking  half  of  the 
amount  it  had  cost  him  to  build  20  years  earlier. 

Years  later,  it  was  purchased  by  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  Helen  Reid,  who  had 
succeeded  to  her  father's  Salem  business.  The  growth  of  the  town  had  enveloped  this 
and  nearby  house s  into  the  business  district.  In  1961,  the  wreckers  dismantled  our 
old  home  to  make  way  for  a  modern  gas  station. 

As  I  heard  the  sad  news,  it  seemed  to  me  to  signify  the  passing  of  a  way  of  life,  ac¬ 
tually  the  ending  of  "the  horse  and  buggy  era.  "  In  their  surroundings ,  such  spacious 
dwellings  had  represented  unmistakable  "status"  for  the  families  who  enjoyed  their 
shelter,  no  matter  how  hard  they  worked  to  earn  the  privilege. 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR 
THE  1  9  04  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 


William  Jennings  Bryan 

Arriving  in  Carthage,  Missouri  for  a  political  rally. 

Picture  taken  by  A.  R.  Benua  in  1906. 

It  was  held  the  same  year  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair;  in  reality  the  Centennial  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803)  but  construction  of  the  vast  and  beautiful  Exposition 
required  one  year  more  than  planned.  The  Fair  opened  in  June,  1904. 

My  father  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  from  Indiana.  He 
had  been  a  ward,  county,  and  district  democratic  worke  r  from  big  boyhood  in  Ripley, 
Ohio.  He  took  keen  interest  in  politics  there  and  later  when  he  moved  to  Indiana.  He 
promised  to  take  my  mother,  sister,  and  me  to  the  fair  and  perhaps  to  see  some  of 
the  Convention.  (No  radio,  or  TV,  air-conditioning,  or  public  address  systems  in 
those  days.  )  This  great  double  event  was  anticipated  with  much  excitement  for 
months  by  me.  One  of  my  boy  friends  and  neighbors,  Howard  Hobbs,  was  employed 
in  the  World's  Fair  Horticultural  Exhibits  during  June.  He  whetted  my  appetite  with 
exciting  stories  about  the  fair  each  time  he  came  home. 

One  hot  Sunday  in  late  July,  we  made  the  all-day  trip  from  Salem  to  St.  Louis  by 
train.  We  stayed  in  a  hotel  on  the  Fair  Grounds  --  a  temporary  frame  structure. 
There  was  no  choice  of  quarters. 

Outstanding  in  my  memory,  among  the  marvelous  sights,  was  the  exposition  itself, 
the  waterfall  and  colored  light  effects  on  the  lagoons  at  night,  Marconi  "Wireless" 
sending  messages  within  the  grounds,  the  mechanical  exhibits,  including  a  machine 
making  nails,  and  the  Philippine  peoples  living  in  simulated  native  villages. 
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The  Igorotes,  a  savage  tribe,  were  barely  beyond  the  stage  of  cannibals,  looking  ex¬ 
actly  like  pictures  we  had  seen.  No  clothes  --  just  big,  black,  and  nightmarish.  Of 
course,  the  higher  type  s  of  Philippinos  also  had  exhibits.  Being  a  rather  new  protec¬ 
torate  of  the  USA,  Americans  were  curious  and  these  villages  attracted  many  visitors. 

I  attended  one  all-day  session  of  the  Democratic  Convention  with  my  father.  To  me, 
it  was  not  exciting.  The  whole  family  attended  the  all-night  session  (not  planned  to 
last  all  night).  It  was  a  thrilling,  exciting  experience  --  never  to  be  forgotten.  Fern 
Sharp,  columnist  for  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  describes  the  1  960  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  in  her  July,  I960  column  and  compares  it  to  the  1904  Convention  reported  by 
Mary  McGill.  She  quotes,  "it  seemed  as  if  everyone  had  suddenly  gone  mad",  that 
the  shouting,  gesticulating,  and  surging  hosts  (12,000  of  them)  had  lost  all  sense. 
Watching  the  I960  Democratic  Convention  in  Los  Angeles  in  July,  I960  on  TV,  we 
agree  that  there  is  little  change  in  the  actions  of  the  delegates  fifty-six  years  later. 

In  1904,  there  was  no  leading  candidate .  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  the  titular  head 
of  the  party,  but  he  had  lost  in  two  former  campaigns  in  1896  -  1900.  I  think  everyone 
knew  he  couldn't  be  nominated  again,  but  even  though  ill,  he  came  to  the  convention 
and  his  silver  tongue  oratory  --  heard  clearly  in  every  seat  in  that  vast  three -story 
auditorium  without  electric  devices  (there  were  none  in  1904),  simply  held  the  au¬ 
dience  "spellbound.  " 

After  six  or  eight  hours,  even  this  brand  of  excitement  lost  its  appeal.  We  would 
gladly  have  left,  but  held  on  because  the  polling  of  the  States  had  to  be  completed. 
Famished  by  heat  and  excitement ,  my  father  gladly  paid  fifty  cents  each  for  half  "tin 
cups"  of  tepid  water,  and  no  one  knows  how  much  for  a  few  "hot  dog"  sandwiches. 
We  finally  got  to  a  breath  of  fresh  air  at  8:40  the  next  morning ,  completely  washed  up. 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  a  New  York  lawyer,  was  nominated.  That  autumn,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Republican  candidate,  Mr.  William  McKinley  of  Canton  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  man  who  was  assassinated  by  a  crank  at  the  next  Exposition  held  in  Buf¬ 
falo  a  few  years  later. 

My  father  was  rather  disappointed  and  somewhat  disgusted,  I  believe.  After  this 
1904  Convention,  he  took  less  and  less  part  in  politics  and  later  he  gave  me  the  "in¬ 
side"  dope  to  the  extent  that  I  was  disinterested  in  party  work  or  politics. 

This  recital  of  experiences  of  long  ago  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  great  changes 
thathave  taken  place  in  American  living  during  the  50-year  period  intervening.  What 
was  a  rather  outstanding  advantage  to  me  then,  is  now  through  technological  inven¬ 
tions  and  improvement  and  the  upgrading  of  American  living  standards,  an  ordinary 
every  day  fare  to  our  present  youth. 

Today,  and  for  the  past  decade,  any  boy  of  any  age  can  see  and  hear  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  National  Conventions,  merely  by 
watching  and  listening  to  the  TV.  A  boy  needs  only  the  interest.  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  many  have  that  interest.  If  all  youngsters  could  appreciate  the  great  advance¬ 
ments  made,  like  we  who  have  lived  throughthe  period  of  development s  and  improve¬ 
ment  there  might  not  be  enough  TV  sets  to  accommodate  them  all,  and  this  would 
be  a  much  better  country  than  it  is  now. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS 


At  the  age  of  15  and  1 6 ,  I  was  in  love  with  Salem,  Indiana  and  the  many  high  school 
athletics  which  it  offered.  Beginning  with  my  "Trading  Reputations,"  which  was 
really  a  transition  from  childhood  to  youth,  in  the  ensuing  five  years  I  had  completely 
overcome  the  puny  little  boy  traits  and  grown  almost  to  man's  physical  dimensions. 
I  was  six  feet  tall,  of  slight  but  wiry  build.  My  body  and  physical  prowess  had  de¬ 
veloped  by  devoted  practice  and  participation  in  all  the  athletic  activities  possible  in 
and  out  of  school,  besides  my  daily  work  schedule. 

It  was  football  in  autumn,  basketball  all  winter,  baseball  and  track  until  the  end  of 
school,  then  tennis  all  summer,  plus  as  much  hunting,  fishing,  riding  and  driving, 
skating,  coasting  and  other  outdoor  sports  as  could  be  worked  into  my  busy  schedule. 
These  activities  were  my  pleasure,  as  well  as  my  developer. 

When  not  playing  on  the  team,  I  was  rooting  for  the  Salem  players.  I  had  many 
friends  in  the  community,  both  boys  and  girls,  younger  and  older  folks,  and  enjoyed 
popularity,  which,  of  course,  was  ever  pleasing. 

AlthoughI  played  on  the  high  school  football  team  for  two  years,  basketball  was  my 
best  endeavor.  In  my  junior  year,  I  was  captain  of  a  basketball  team  which  became 
locally  famous.  At  track  meets  I  never  excelled,  but  at  tennis,  played  independently 
of  school- sponsored  sports,  I  became  very  proficient,  and  retained  this  skill  well 
into  middle  age  when  we  had  our  own  tennis  court  at  Bendale  Farm  on  Central  Col¬ 
lege  Road,  in  the  late  1930's. 

Whether  due  to  the  fine  physiques  of  the  strong  farm  boys  who  attended  the  Salem 
High  School,  or  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  the  coaches,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  school  did  have  winning  teams  regularly.  I  recall  the 
track  and  field  meet  held  each  spring  by  the  Southern  Indiana  High  School  Athletic 
Association,  composed  of  Salem,  Bloomington,  Bedford,  Orleans,  Mitchell,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  several  others.  The  first  meet  I  witnessed  was  on  the  Indiana  University 
Athletic  Field  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  which  Salem  won!  It  was  a  great  day  for  a 
small-town  boy  away  from  home  without  his  parents,  via  railroad,  and  even  now 
I  can  recall  the  excitement  of  that  gala  event. 

Lotus  Coffman,  principal  of  Salem  High  School,  and  eldest  son  of  a  pioneer  widow 
whose  old  homestead  was  bought  by  my  father  as  the  site  of  his  big  Salem  house, 
was  the  power  in  all  athletics.  Besides  teaching,  Coffman  coached  all  the  teams 
except  basketball,  with  no  assistance  except  an  occasional  helper  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Indiana  for  a  week  before  a  championship  game.  Coffman  later  became  a 
college  professor  and  ended  his  career  as  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
second  largest  university  in  the  Midwest.  To  me,  he  was  a  model  in  learning  as 
well  as  athletics. 
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I  recall  a  game  Salem  High  played  against  the  Indiana  University  freshmen  team  at 
Bloomington  when  I  was  on  the  football  team.  It  was  called  a  "curtain  raiser,  "  and 
lasted  only  a  short  time  while  the  big  crowd  was  filling  up  the  stands  and  bleachers 
for  the  championship  game  that  followed  --  Indiana  vs.  Notre  Dame.  Our  game  over, 
we  players  had  side  line  seats,  and  thus  I  witnessed  my  first  big-time  college  foot¬ 
ball  game. 

Football  today  varies  little  from  the  game  played  then,  except  for  lengthening  the 
five  yard  gain  required  in  three  downs  to  ten  yards  in  four  downs.  There  was  no 
forward  passing,  but  kicking  was  developed  to  a  greater  art  than  now,  I  believe.  I 
remember  the  kickers  who  amazed  and  inspired  me  at  this  first  college  game,  al¬ 
though  their  names  have  long  been  forgotten.  Indiana  had  a  drop  kicker  who  could 
put  the  ball  between  the  goal  posts  from  almost  any  reasonable  angle,  at  a  distance 
of  40  yards  or  less,  scoring  three  points.  Much  practice  was  required  to  become 
a  skillful  drop  kicker  and  Indiana  U.  seemed  to  be  a  leading  proponent  of  this  spe¬ 
cialty.  Here,  the  player  drops  the  ball  on  the  ground  and  kicks  it  simultaneously. 
Asa  high  school  halfback,  I  faithfully  practiced  drop  kicking  for  many  long  hours. 

Notre  Dame  had  a  wonderful  punter  who  could  be  counted  on  for  a  perfect  high  spiral 
ball,  which  gave  Notre  Dame  ends  ample  time  to  reach  the  receiver  of  the  punt 
before  he  caught  the  ball,  and  usually  tackle  and  down  him  in  his  tracks.  His  kicks 
averaged  70  yards  and  were  accurately  placed. 

It  was  in  the  indoor  game  of  basketball,  however,  that  my  high  school  team  set  some 
unusual  records.  Iquote  from  a  newspaper  article  sent  me  recently,  which  appeared 
in  the  Salem,  Indiana  paper,  December  20,  1961: 

"SALEM  HIGH  SCHOOL  BASKETBALL  IN  THE  HORSE  AND  BUGGY  ERA" 

"Basketball  as  it  is  played  today  is  quite  different  from  the  game  played  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Salem  High  School  team  during  the  horse  and  buggy  era,  that  is,  the 
years  1  903-4-5  and  6. 

The  uniform  especially  was  different  from  that  worn  by  teams  today.  It  consisted 
of  a  sleeveless  wool  jersey  and  heavily  padded  football  pants,  with  wool  socks  and 
gym  or  tennis  shoes  with  rubber  soles.  The  padded  pants  came  in  handy  in  more 
ways  than  one,  because  the  game  was  much  rougher  in  those  days. 

Bodily  contact  was  permitted.  The  favorite  way  of  stopping  a  player  coming  down 
the  floor  was  simply  to  bump  into  him.  Usually  the  bump  was  none  too  gentle  and 
resulted  in  one  or  more  players  on  the  floor.  That  is  when  the  heavily  padded  pants 
came  in  handy. 

In  those  days,  basketball  was  strickly  a  passing  game.  The  art  of  dribbling  was  not 
used  because  it  was  prohibited  by  the  rules.  The  game,  however,  was  fast  and  ex¬ 
hausting,  though  not  as  fast  as  today's  spectacular  playing. 
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What  high  school  team  today  would  think  of  playing  a  college  team?  Well,  Salem 
High  School  did.  The  game  with  Indiana  University  is  believed  to  be  the  only  time 
a  high  school  team  ever  played  a  college  team.  The  game  was  played  at  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Indiana  in  the  college  gym  located  in  the  old  Maxwell  Hall.  The  floor  was  much 
larger  than  any  of  our  boys  had  been  accustomed  to,  so  the  university  squad  soon 
had  the  high  school  lads  worn  to  a  "frazzle,  "  and  won  the  game  60-18. 

Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  basketball  was  looked  upon  as  rather  a  girl's  game. 
Baseball,  track,  and  of  course  football,  were  more  popular  and  they  were  played 
only  by  boys.  Salem  had  both  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  basketball  team. 

Within  a  few  years,  Salem  developed  one  of  the  best  teams  in  southern  Indiana.  It 
is  reported  that  the  first  regularly  scheduled  game  was  played  March  21,  1903  with 
the  New  Albany  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ,  composed  of  much  older  and  larger  men.  The  score 
was  21-16  in  favor  of  Salem. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  1903-04  and  1904-05  season  (both  of  which  I 
played  on  the  Salem  basketball  team)  is  that  we  lost  not  a  game,  except  the  one  with 
Indiana  University.  The  following  scores  are  copied  from  the  files  of  the  old  Salem 
Democrat  and  are  still  available  to  anyone  wishing  to  look  into  the  matter: 


Salem  1 6 ,  Paoli  13 
Salem  8,  New  Albany  6 
Salem  14,  New  Albany  7 


Salem  13,  New  Albany  7 
Salem  14,  Bedford  9 
Salem  18,  Indiana  U.  60 


Editor's  Note:  This  story  was  submitted  to  this  newspaper  by  Von  Warriner,  for¬ 

mer  Salem  postmaster  and  a  member  of  the  1904  basketball  team.  Mr.  Warriner 
wrote  the  story,  parts  of  which  had  appeared  in  The  Salem  Democrat  many  years 
ago,  and  also  submitted  the  basketball  team  picture  for  reproduction.  " 
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My  hat  is  off  to  Von,  who  has  a  keen  memory  and  tells  a  thrilling  and  inspiring  story 
of  the  prowess  and  success  of  a  little  group  of  country  boys  who,  with  meager  equip¬ 
ment  and  hard  practice,  won  fame  in  the  rough  and  exhausting  game  of  old-time 
basketball.  To  me  fell  the  task  of  tossing  the  free  throws  for  goal  after  a  foul  called 
on  our  opponents.  I  remember  doing  a  little  stalling  for  time  (and  extra  oxygen  for 
our  lungs)  when  tossing  free  throws.  In  some  of  my  lucky  games  I  never  missed  a 
free  throw. 

Alas,  those  happy  days  ended  for  me  in  June,  1906,  when  it  came  time  to  move  from 
Salem  to  Carthage,  Missouri.  Every  active  teen-age  boy  loves  his  home  town  and 
its  people,  I  suppose,  and  consider  it  a  major  tragedy  to  move  and  transfer  his 
loyalty  to  another  place .  The  world  looked  dark  to  me  when  Aunt  Leila  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Orris  Head,  had  been  installed  in  our  big  house  and  in  charge  of  Dad's  clothing 
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store.  All  our  worldly  goods  were  packed  in  a  huge  "furniture  size"  box  car,  in¬ 
cluding  Maude,  the  family  horse,  the  horse-drawn  carriage,  household  goods,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  even  a  1903  Ford  automobile.  After  many  farewell  parties  given  for  us, 
we  said  our  sad  farewells  and  departed  for  our  new  home.  In  my  pocket  was  a  letter 
from  my  best  girl  friend,  "to  be  read  when  100  miles  from  home.  " 

The  Ford  automobile,  bought  used  in  1905  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  later  sold  to 
a  rural  mail  carrier  in  Kansas.  Bright  red  with  brass  trim,  it  could  be  counted  on 
to  frighten  every  horse  met  on  country  roads .  It  had  a  reputation  for  needing  service 
all  too  frequently.  The  engine,  two  opposed  cylinders,  was  under  the  floor  boards. 
It  had  neither  top  nor  windshield,  but  could  be  converted  into  a  two  or  four  -pas senger 
car  by  attaching  or  detaching  the  tonneau  (the  French  word  for  a  back  seat).  In  the 
higher  of  its  two  gears,  its  maximum  speed  was  about  22  miles  per  hour.  I  had  gone 
with  Dad  to  Louisville  to  pick  up  the  car  and  had  received  instructions  in  driving  it, 
being  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  knew  how  to  drive.  Consequently,  my  experience 
with  gasoline  engines  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  mo  st  of  the  folks  in  Carthage 
and  proved  helpful  to  me  in  making  new  acquaintances  and  friendships  with  boys  and 
men  in  the  new  community.  The  automobile  was  still  considered  something  of  a  new 
and  very  popular  craze. 

Within  a  month,  my  youthful  grief  had  vanished  as  I  found  new  and  interesting  friends 
both  boys  and  girls,  in  Carthage,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  sociable,  hospitable  city. 
Even  before  school  started  in  September,  I  was  enjoying  popularity  and  life  in  my 
new  home  to  full  measure. 

I  completed  my  high  school  education  in  Carthage,  graduating  in  1907  among  a  class 
of  45.  Ihad  made  good  grades,  good  friends,  and  played  on  all  the  teams  the  school 
had  (which  were  not  quite  on  a  par  with  the  Salem  athletics).  I  played  the  leading  role 
in  the  class  play.  That  autumn,  with  a  number  of  my  Carthage  friends,  I  entered 
the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  where  I  completed  two  years  of  college. 

Meantime,  finis  had  been  written  to  my  athletic  career.  In  March,  1907,  Carthage 
High  School  played  the  Parsons,  Kansas  basketball  team  in  the  Carthage  Armory, 
in  this  game  my  left  ankle  was  broken.  There  followed  the  usual  orthopedic  mea¬ 
sures,  namely  reducing  the  pain  and  swelling,  then  a  plaster  cast  applied  up  to  my 
knee,  followed  by  three  months  on  crutches. 

Although  my  athletic  activity  amounted  to  little  in  college  and  in  the  years  thereafter, 
I  am  deeply  indebted  to  high  school  athletics  for  a  much  better  physique,  a  keener 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  these  sports  as  a  spectator  and  interested  follower, 
and  for  the  development  it  added  to  my  competitive  spirit  in  all  other  contests  ath¬ 
letic  or  non-athletic ,  throughout  these  many  years. 

Salem  High  School  --  Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 
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Championship  Basketball  Team  -  1905 
Captain  -  Benua,  Gray,  Warriner,  Me  - 
Lemore,  Munkelt,  Kes sling  -  Coach. 


Football  Team  -  1905.  Coach  - 
Professor  Lotus  Coffman.  The 
team  that  played  the  Curtain  - 
Raiser  game  with  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Freshmen. 


Ray  Benua  in  a  typical 
"Lawn"  Tennis  costume. 
Some  of  the  early  ten¬ 
nis  courts  were  marked 
out  with  white  tape  or 
powdered  lime  on  top 
of  close-mown  grass. 


FORD  -  Model  A  -  1903  automobile  with  detachable 
tonneau.  First  automobile  owned  by  our  family.  I 
learned  most  of  what  I  know  about  them  from  this 
primitive  machine.  It  was  finally  sold  to  aruralmail 
carrier  in  Kansas  after  we  had  taken  it  from  Salem 
to  Carthage,  Missouri.  Ford  produced  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  these  and  sold  them  for  $1,  000.  00  as  shown. 


* 


My  Brother-in-Law 
Dr.-  Roy  Tileston 


My  Sister 

Margaret  Benua  Tileston 


My  Brother 
Robert  Louis  Benua. 


MY  SISTER  AND  BROTHER 


My  sister  Margaret,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Benua  childrento  be  born  in  Salem,  Ind¬ 
iana,  to  which  we  had  moved  from  Ripley,  Ohio,  shortly  before  that  blessed  event. 
She  was  named  Margaret  for  her  Aunt  Maggie  (Margaret  Benua  Koewler)  and  for  her 
great-grandmother,  Margaret  Mangold  Benua,  both  on  the  paternal  side  of  the  family. 
As  a  child  she  preferred  to  be  called  Marguerite,  and  still  is  by  some  of  us. 

Two  years  younger  than  I,  she  was  a  sweet,  adorable  child  with  big  dark  eyes  and 
golden  ringlets  all  over  her  head,  and  of  course  was  the  pride  of  the  family,  including 
her  "big  brother.  "  She  and  I  attended  grade  school  in  Salem  together,  but  when  the 
family  moved  to  Missouri,  she  decided  to  attend  a  convent  school  in  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  she  spent  two  years.  When  the  family  moved  back  to  Salem,  she  went 
east  to  finish  her  schooling  at  "The  Castle,  "  at  Terrytown-on-Hudson,  a  few  miles 
north  of  New  York  City. 

At  this  exclusive  girls'  school,  Marguerite  became  the  president  of  her  class.  Her 
roommate  was  Be ss  Platt,  of  Carthage,  Missouri,  who  later  married  Frank  Williams , 
also  from  one  of  Carthage's  best  families.  Another  classmate  was  Clare  Booth,  who 
after  a  brilliant  career  as  editor  of  a  fashion  magazine  and  play  writer,  eventually 
married  Henry  Luce,  the  publisher.  She  became  prominent  in  R epublican  politic s 
and  served  as  Ambassadress  to  Italy  for  several  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luce  have 
a  winter  home  in  Phoenix,  at  the  Arizona  Biltmore  Estates. 

I 

Meantime,  I  had  transferred  to  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1909,  where  I  met  a- 
nother  Sigma  Nu  who  had  transferred  from  Purdue  University,  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
to  complete  his  B.  S.  degree.  Roy  Tileston,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  a  person¬ 
able  young  man,  who  shared  many  of  my  interests,  being  from  the  same  part  of  the 
country,  and  we  became  close  friends .  During  summer  vacations  he  frequently  spent 
a  week  with  me  in  Salem,  andl  would  go  down  to  Louisville  to  return  the  visit.  Soon 
it  became  apparent  that  he  was  interested  in  my  beautiful  and  charming  sister. 

The  Tileston's  were  a  distinguished  and  delightful  Louisville  family.  Roy's  father 
was  a  leading  dentist,  as  well  as  Dean  of  Louisville  Dental  College .  His  mother,  af¬ 
fectionately  known  as  "Mama  Dot,  "  was  a  dimunitive,  social  type  who  seldom  made 
her  appearance  in  the  big  house  on  Cherokee  Parkway  before  4:00  p.m.  Her  efficient 
mother,  Mrs.  DeSouchet,  ran  the  place,  bossed  the  help,  and  was  a  fond  and  affec¬ 
tionate  grandmother  to  the  Tileston  boys,  Roy  and  his  two  older  brothers,  Harry  Jr. 
and  Ed.  Dr.  Tileston's  work  with  the  national  dental  organization  took  him  on  fre¬ 
quent  trips  throughout  the  country,  on  which  he  was  always  accompanied  by  his  sweet 
and  entertaining  wife. 

Into  this  lively  and  distinctive  family,  Roy  brought  his  bride,  Marguerite,  after  ob¬ 
taining  his  dental  degree  at  the  University  of  Louisville  in  1914.  During  World  War  I, 
he  servedasa  major  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Dental  Corps  from  1917  to  1919,  at  the  close 
of  which  Marguerite  joinedher  husband  in  London.  She  had  already  been  abroad  sev¬ 
eral  times,  first  on  a  trip  sponsored  by  The  Castle  while  she  attended  school,  and 
later  she  made  a  trip  accompanied  by  her  parents.  Now  the  young  Tileston's  en¬ 
joyed  another  visit  on  the  Continent  before  returning  to  Louisville  to  make  their  home. 
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Meantime,  Roy's  brothers  had  also  married.  Harry  Jr.,  a  handsome  young  man 
who  had  inherited  his  mother's  social  disposition,  married  the  daughter  of  one  of 
my  uncle's  friends  in  Columbus- -Helen  Morrison.  Ed,  rotund  and  jovial  like  his 
father,  married  Mayne  Cobb,  sister  of  Irwin  Cobb,  the  Kentucky  humorist. 

Roy  and  Marguerite,  having  no  children,  found  their  recreation  in  traveling  together 
to  interesting  places  in  America  and  spending  winter  vacations  each  year  in  Palm 
Beach,  Florida.  Upon  Roy's  untimely  death  in  1947,  Marguerite  continued  to  live  in 
their  Louisville  house  where  they  had  spent  many  happy  year  s  together .  She  retained 
her  interest  in  travel,  toured  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries  in  1959.  She  went 
to  Hawaii  in  I960.  In  1962,  she  sailed  nearly  2  months  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Within  a  surprisingly  short  span  of  years,  both  of  Roy's  brothers  had  also  passed 
away.  There  remained  to  carry  on  the  Tileston  name  only  two  sons  of  Harry  Jr .  ,  by 
his  second  wife,  although  Harry  also  had  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife. 

Marguerite  had  already  known  the  supreme  sorrow  of  losing  her  own  brother,  Bob, 
for  the  two  were  very  close.  I  was  ten  and  she  was  eight  when  our  mother  left  us 
With  Dad  in  Salem  while  she  returned  to  Ripley  to  bear  her  second,  and  final  son.  She 
stayed  with  her  sister  Esther,  and  Frank  Boyd,  on  North  Second  Street  in  an  old  red 
brick  house.  Mother  wanted  to  have  Ripley's  Dr.  Wylie  attend  her  at  this  birth. 

As  soon  as  school  adjourned,  Marguerite  and  I  hurried  to  Ripley  to  greet  our  new 
brother.  I  have  already  told  of  bringing  Mother,  baby  Bob,  Maude  (the  fast  light 
harness  horse)  and  Sport,  my  spaniel,  home  via  river  steamboat  in  late  August.  It 
was  a  wonderful  but  hectic  experience. 

Robert  Louis  Benua,  an  unusually  beautiful  baby,  had  arrived  late  in  life  to  parents 
who  completely  adored  him.  To  Marguerite,  also,  he  was  a  treasure  --  a  real  live 
baby  doll,  far  more  interesting  than  any  of  her  actual  dolls.  As  he  emerged  from 
infancy  to  boyhood,  nothing  was  ever  denied  him.  Unhappy  in  school,  he  was  sent  to 
Culver  A  cademy.  Culver,  Indiana,  and  when  World  War  I  broke  out,  hetriedto  volun¬ 
teer  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  youth.  Finally  he  was  accepted  by  the  Am¬ 
bulance  Corps  and  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  to  France  had  not  the  Armistice 
been  signed  almost  immediately. 

Bob  lived  with  me  and  my  wife,  Ruth,  in  Columbus  for  a  few  months  until  his  parents 
moved  to  that  city.  I  took  him  into  my  brass  business  for  a  brief  period  but  he  was 
unsuited  for  that  work.  Dad  then  purchased  a  clothing  store  in  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
which  occupied  both  him  and  Bob  for  many  years  thereafter.  Bob  married  Lillian 
Cunningham,  of  Lancaster,  but  after  the  birth  of  their  only  child,  Susanne,  who  lived 
but  a  few  months,  the  couple  separated  and  later  obtained  a  divorce. 

Although  Bob  continuedto  live  in  Lancaster ,  he  usually  returned  to  Columbus  to  spend 
week  ends  with  his  parents  in  their  home  at  10  Park  Drive.  When  he  died  suddenly 
at  the  age  of  33,  not  only  his  immediate  family  but  the  entire  community  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  was  strikenwith  grief.  Gentle  by  nature,  always  courteous  and  kind,  his  per  sonal 
unhappiness  had  long  been  a  source  of  sorrow  to  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

As  we  laid  him  to  rest  in  Maplewood  Cemetary  beside  his  beloved  parents,  I  realized 
that  only  me  and  my  sons  were  left  to  perpetuate  the  Benua  name. 
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COLLEGE  DAYS 


Oh  Michigan,  dear  Michigan 
Thy  sons  shall  ne'er  forget; 

The  golden  haze  of  student  days 
Is  round  about  us  yet. 

Those  days  of  yore  will  come  no  more, 

But  through  our  manly  years 

The  thoughts  of  you,  dear  Michigan, 

Will  fill  our  eyes  with  tears. 

The  thoughts  of  you,  dear  Mich-i-gan, 

Will  fill  our  eyes  --  with  tears. 

If  only  sound  effects  were  possible  in  this  history!  Upon  turning  to  this  page,  the 
reader  would  hear  the  lusty  voices  of  young  men  blended  in  close  harmony,  rendering 
this  favorite  University  of  Michigan  song  after  dinner  at  the  Sigma  Nu  house. 

Group  singing  was  a  major  activity  of  student  and  fraternity  life  at  Ann  Arbor,  when 
I  went  there  to  complete  my  junior  and  senior  years,  graduating  in  1911  with  the 
"Lit"  Class.  On  outings,  celebrations  and  state  events,  as  well  as  on  the  occasions 
when  the  fraternity  house  entertained  guests  for  dinner,  there  were  always  male 
voices  to  sing  the  popular  college  and  fraternity  songs  of  the  day.  Every  fraternity 
had  musicians  among  its  membership  and  some  also  had  string  orchestras  or  other 
instruments  to  accompany  the  singers. 

Beer  drinking  was  popular  too,  although  singing  was  not  allowed  in  the  public  drink¬ 
ing  spots  such  as  Joe's,  the  Orient,  Haas  &  Helbein,  or  Freddy's.  Nor  was  beer 
allowed  in  the  fraternity  houses.  Needless  to  say,  the  two  came  together  on  num¬ 
erous  occasions,  chiefly  on  outdoor  excursions.  Itmight  have  been  an  all-day  frolic 
at  Whitmore  Lake,  ten  miles  north  of  Ann  Arbor  which  we  went  via  the  steam  rail¬ 
road.  ..  or  perhaps  it  was  a  hiking  expedition,  ahorse  and  buggy  trip,  or  a  sleigh 
ride.  There  were  many  popular  spots  for  picnics  and  keg  parties  either  by  day  or 
night,  which  were  indulged  in  when  one  could  spare  time  from  work  or  study. 

All  of  these  were  stag  affairs.  Although  the  school  was  coeducational,  girls  were 
not  popular  at  the  University  of  Michigan  then.  We  flattered  ourselves  that  it  was 
a  man's  school  --  and  in  truth,  it  was  the  biggest,  most  metropolitan,  most  sports - 
minded  university,  with  the  largest  student  body  in  the  world.  Let  us  never  forget 
"Hurry -Up-Yost,  "  first  of  the  immortal  football  coaches,  and  his  "point-a-minute" 
Michigan  football  teams,  that  generally  wound  up  as  "Champions  of  the  West"  in  the 
Big  Ten. 

In  this  vital,  challenging  atmosphere,  how  could  anyone  fail  to  be  a  "victor  valiant" 
or  a  "conquering  hero?"  Defeat  never  entered  one's  mind;  and  only  those  low  grades 
I  brought  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  where  I  took  a  beating  in  my  freshman 
year,  deprived  me  of  the  coveted  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  upon  graduation.  Nevertheless, 
I  subconsciously  acquired  another  priceless  but  invisible  key  which  helped  in  later 
life. 
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My  freshman  year  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  I  had  entered  in  the  fall  of 
1907  and  affiliated  with  Sigma  Nu  fraternity,  was  a  nightmare  of  adjustment  to  ad¬ 
vanced  learning  and  social  changes.  The  pressure  eased  in  my  sophomore  year, 
and  I  easily  caught  up  and  began  to  enjoy  both  my  studies  and  social  life.  During 
this  period  my  family  had  moved  back  to  Indiana,  when  Dad  lost  his  first  fortune  in 
the  lead  and  zinc  mines  of  the  famous  Empire  District  in  southwest  Missouri,  and 
this  seemed  to  signal  a  change  in  my  college.  Mother,  always  ambitious  for  educa¬ 
tion,  having  but  little  herself,  pleaded  with  me  to  change  to  the  best  in  the  land.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  "Ivy  League"  schools  of  the  East,  for  which  I  had  no  desire. 

My  choice  of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  never  been  regretted.  The  sound  edu¬ 
cation  acquired  in  my  chosen  subjects  has  served  me  well.  The  friends  I  made  on 
the  campus  and  in  the  fraternity  are  cherished,  and  some  of  them  are  still  friends 
in  this,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  graduation  class,  whom  I  see  frequently  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Among  these  brothers  is  Bruce  Miles,  whom  I  met  when  he  was  a  freshman  from 
Nebraska.  Bruce  remembers  me  as  his  Most  Eminent  Commander  when  he  was 
initiated  into  the  fraternity.  I  was  then  a  senior,  serving  in  the  highest  fraternity 
office,  and  had  devised  a  house  financing  plan  which  provided  for  future  expansion. 

Blaine  B.  Shimmel,  another  lifetime  friend  and  fraternity  brother,  was  the  son  of 
a  Grand  Rapdis,  Michigan  physician,  also  a  Michigan  graduate,  who  had  passed 
away  before  his  son  went  to  college. 

The  third  man  in  the  chapter  is  Eben  Lane,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  who  graduated 
a  year  after  me  and  came  to  Phoenix  in  1913  to  participate  in  the  real  estate  promo¬ 
tion  then  just  getting  underway. 

No  college  yearbook  is  needed  to  make  me  recall  the  many  songfests,  football  cele¬ 
brations,  canoe  trips,  hikes,  parties  and  frolics,  as  well  as  the  endless  bull  ses¬ 
sions  that  filled  the  Ann  Arbor  days  until  my  graduation  in  June,  1911.  Probably 
equally  important  as  the  sheepskin  itself,  is  the  satisfaction  that  comes  to  a  student 
who  has  stood  well  in  grades,  with  the  college  authorities  and  with  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  I  believe  that  good  relations  are  a  help  to  any  student.  This  first  experience 
as  he  builds  an  acceptable  reputation  and  public  image  of  himself  is  the  forerunner 
to  a  successful  life  and  career. 

It  was  in  my  senior  year  that  I  met  my  first  wife,  Ruth  Squier,  whom  I  had  invited 
from  Detroit  to  the  J-hop  purely  as  a  duty,  because  of  my  official  position.  Ed 
Kirby,  of  Toledo,  son  of  the  president  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  introduced  us  at 
the  railroad  station  upon  Ruth's  arrival  for  the  house  party,  after  I  had  vetoed  his 
suggestion  to  visit  her  at  Detroit  for  the  introduction.  Our  acquaintanceship  de¬ 
veloped  into  love,  Ruth  broke  her  engagement  to  a  wealthy  suitor  in  Cincinnati,  and 
about  a  year  after  graduation,  we  were  married. 

Years  later,  when  I  returned  to  Ann  Arbor  for  a  fraternity  reunion,  I  was  elected 
one  of  five  Trustees  to  solicit  and  handle  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  active  chapter.  This  financial  endeavor  got  involved  in  the  worldwide  depression 
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that  culminated  in  the  crash  of  the  stock  and  bond  market  in  1929=  Yet  in  the  end, 
we  brought  it  through  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  interest  during  the  whole 
time.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  our  program  of  aid  for  the  Gamma  Nu  chapter  pro¬ 
duced  results  in  reverse  of  those  desired  by  the  "old  grads"  who  shepherded  the  ef¬ 
fort.  Inproviding  this  large  fund  which  could  be  tapped  by  the  active  chapter  in  case 
of  necessity,  it  tended  to  make  the  members  weak  and  dependent  instead  of  struggling 
with  their  problems  and  finding  the  solutions  independently,  thus  gaining  strength. 

More  of  my  very  pleasant  memories  of  Ann  Arbor  are  centered  in  my  long  friendship 
with  Gordon  Fairgrieve,  whose  farm  lay  nearby.  In  the  chapter  called  Guns,  Dogs, 
Shooting  and  Hunting,  I  tell  of  that  long  friendship  with  a  sportsman-companion  who 
had  no  peer. 

My  oldest  son,  Louis,  followed  in  my  footsteps  upon  graduation  from  Bexley  High 
School.  He  joined  Sigma  Nu  and  lived  at  the  fraternity  house  from  1932  until  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  Literary  Glass,  in  1936.  His  fraternity 
pin  was  a  jewelled  emerald  and  pearl  five -star  which  I  had  worn  during  my  college 
years.  I  added  a  Gamma  Nu  safety  insignia  attached  and  had  engraved  on  the  back, 
"A.  R.  Benua  to  L.  P.  Benua  II.  "  After  graduation,  Louis  returned  with  me  to  Ann 
Arbor  many  times  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  times  with  Gordon  Fairgrieve. 

Richard,  my  second  son,  also  enjoyed  the  sports  at  the  Fairgrieve  farm.  He  had 
taken  his  pre -medical  three  years  at  Western  Reserve  Uni  versity  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  worked  on  the  student  paper  and  became  an  authority  in  his  fraternity, 
Gamma  Delta.  His  medical  degree  was  obtained  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  after  which  he  interned  at  Polyclinic  Hospital  in  New  York 
City.  His  two  years  of  military  service  ended  with  his  being  top  man  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  reservation  hospital  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  ,  after  which  he  spent  three  years  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  perfecting  his  specialty  of  thyroid  treatment 
by  the  use  of  radioactive  technic  in  place  of  surgery.  He  then  went  into  the  Research 
and  Clinical  Department  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  in  Cleveland  City  Hospital, 
leaving  there  to  assume  similar  duties  at  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and 
became  head  of  his  department  in  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute.  He  now  makes  his 
home  in  Pelham,  a  New  York  suburb. 

Tom, my  third  son,  spent  his  first  two  college  years  at  Denison  University,  located 
in  Granville  ,  Ohio,  just  18  miles  from  Bendale.  He  took  a  literary  course  and  joined 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity.  In  his  third  year,  while  a  student  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  Columbus,  the  draft  caught  him.  He  was  first  sent  to  Louisiana  State 
College  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Army  moved 
him  to  a  training  camp  at  Paris,  Texas,  to  prepare  for  active  duty.  With  inadequate 
conditioning  and  equipment,  without  sufficiently  warm  clothing,  his  unit  was  rushed 
to  the  snow-covered  battlefields  of  Europe  and  practically  anihilated  in  the  fateful 
"Battle  of  the  Bulge.  "  Tom's  native  sagacity,  coupled  with  Benua  good  luck,  enabled 
him  and  three  or  four  GI  buddies  to  escape  on  their  own.  Later  he  was  wounded  in 
the  right  hand  in  the  Romagen  Bridge  assault,  invalided  to  London,  England,  and 
finally  returned  to  the  States,  where  he  underwent  two  years  of  treatment  to  get 
back  to  normal.  The  miracle  of  his  escape  from  death  is  deeply  felt  by  his  family, 
but  is  a  subject  that  is  never  discussed. 
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As  I  write  this,  college  days  are  about  to  begin  for  my  fourth  son,  George.  Upon 
graduation  from  the  Judson  School  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  in  1961,  he  was  accepted 
for  entrance  at  the  University  of  Arizona  at  Tucson,  but  upon  good  advice,  decided 
to  postpone  matriculation  for  one  year  and  to  attend  the  Columbian  Prep  School  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  grades  and  study  methods  have  shown  great  improvement 
during  this  period  and  he  hopes  to  enter  the  University  of  Arizona  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

John,  my  fifth  son,  who  will  be  1  3  years  old  in  June,  1962,  still  has  several  years 
before  he  must  make  the  choice  of  a  college.  Now  completing  the  seventh  grade  in 
the  Judson  School,  which  he  has  attended  for  five  years,  John  has  been  on  the  honor 
roll  several  times.  He  is  capable  of  being  an  honor  student  always  if  he  will  apply 
himself,  and  this  I  am  confident  he  will  do. 

But  this  chapter  has  meandered  a  long  way  since  I  began  to  tell  of  the  golden  days 
at  Ann  Arbor.  They  began  with  my  college  days  and  continued  through  the  years 
with  reunions,  trips  to  Whitmore  Lake  and  visits  to  the  Fairgrieve  farm.  All  of 
this  seems  to  bear  out  the  prophetic  lines  in  the  sentimental  old  college  song  we 
sang  so  many  times  at  Michigan: 

"Those  days  of  yore  will  come  no  more, 

But  through  our  manly  years 

The  thoughts  of  you,  dear  Michigan, 

Will  fill  our  eyes  with  tears!" 
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MY  FINEST  HOUR - A  MEMORY 


In  all  the  joys  which  crowd  a  busy  and  happy  life,  what  is  man's  finest  hour? 

Each  man  might  name  a  different  choice,  but  my  finest  hour  could  come  but  once 
to  any  man.  For  pure  ecstasy,  sheer  joy  and  boundless  exhilaration,  it  exceeds  all 
others.  It  occurred  a  few  hours  before  dawn  on  April  2,  1915.  The  occasion  was 
the  first  hour  on  earth  for  my  first  born,  my  son,  Louis. 

Just  as  though  an  angel  had  jettisoned  a  spell  from  on  high,  it  seized  and  held  me 
involuntarily  in  a  vacuum,  then  released  me  to  a  riotous  impromptu  celebration. 
Although  the  celebrants,  the  scenery  and  the  locale  have  all  passed  into  oblivion,  I 
cannot  bear  that  fate  for  this  precious  memory.  As  I  relived  it  again,  with  renewed 
pleasure,  at  Easter  time  in  its  46th  anniversary  year,  I  decided  to  record  it  in  the 
Benua  History. 

Picture,  then,  a  young  and  devoted  couple  after  two  years  of  married  companionship , 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  their  first  heir,  with  all  its  attendant  hopes  and  planning. 
Due  to  false  alarms,  the  expectant  mother  was  taken  to  Grant  Hospital  in  Columbus, 
several  days  before  her  time ,  thus  adding  to  the  anxiety.  Her  long  anddifficult  labor 
was  finally  terminated  by  Dr.  Dixon  L.  Moore  (the  man  really  responsible  for  the 
start  of  Childrens  Hospital  in  that  city),  at  about  2:30  A.M.  This  physician  of  the 
old  school  showed  his  concern  and  relief  in  his  announcement: 

"It  is  not  a  girl,  not  a  boy,  but  a  man,  "  he  said,  as  the  fine  babe  was  adjusted  to  the 
mother's  breast.  Both  mother  and  child  drifted  easily  into  a  restful  sleep  and  I,  the 
"floorwalker"  of  previous  nights,  relaxed  too. 
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It  was  too  early  to  phone  the  good  news  to  my  parents  in  Salem,  or  relatives  in 
Detroit  and  Columbus,  but  I  simply  could  not  hold  back  the  wonderful  news,  while 
sleep  was  absolutely  impossible.  Impatient  for  the  dawn,  I  started  walking  out  to¬ 
wards  the  brass  company  on  Oak:  Street,  where  I  worked,  about  a  mile  distant- -sud¬ 
denly  remembering  that  old  Stokes,  the  colored  night  watchman  (an  ex-slave)  would 
be  awake,  and  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the  coming  event. 

There  was  a  breath  of  spring  in  the  balmy  air  which  quickened  my  steps  and  lifted 
my  spirits.  Reaching  the  factory  entrance,  I  had  scarcely  touched  the  door  knob 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  Stokes,  as  though  he  had  been  expecting  me. 

"Glory  be!  Hallelujah,  praise  the  Lord!"  the  old  darky  shouted  when  I  told  him  the 
news . 

As  we  stood  in  the  doorway,  too  excited  to  go  inside,  along  came  Charley,  theyellow- 
colorednegro  porter  of  Jim  Sweeney's  Saloon  (last  chance  going  East)  located  across 
the  street.  He  too,  joined  our  joyous  company  when  he  learned  the  good  news.  Then 
we  heard  the  clip-clop  of  ahorse's  hooves  on  the  pavement  and  a  milk  wagon  (Moores 
&  Ross)  driven  by  an  unknown  milkman,  pulled  into  view.  He  gladly  joined  our  im¬ 
promptu  celebration. 

It  took  no  urging  from  me  for  Charley  to  light  up  and  open  the  drinking  emporium. 
At  my  request,  he  set  out  the  best  bourbon  in  the  house,  together  with  four  large 
old-style  Kentucky  Colonel  glasses  (twice  the  size  of  today's).  As  each  manfilled 
and  lifted  his  glass  to  his  lips,  I  proposed  the  first  toast  to  the  newborn  son  and  his 
mother  - -a  plea  for  good  health,  happiness  and  success  always.  Of  course,  each 
man  then  must  express  his  good  wishes,  so  separate  toasts  were  drunk,  all  in  100- 
proof  spirits.  No  time  for  chasers. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  humble  but  sincere  little  group  dispersed,  each  one  continu¬ 
ing  about  his  day's  work,  just  as  the  morning  sun  at  last  dispelled  the  night's  dim¬ 
ness  and  made  us  visible,  I  could  hear  old  Stokes'  voice  shouting  still  shouting  joy¬ 
fully,  until  distance  and  the  clatter  of  the  milk  wagon  silenced  the  din.  Charley  had 
already  brought  out  his  mop  and  pail. 

I,  too,  proceeded  unsteadily  on  my  way  home ,  some  five  blocks  distant.  Fortunately, 
no  observers  were  abroad  at  this  early  hour  to  witness  my  uncertain  gait,  for  truly, 
I  walked  on  thin  air  all  the  way. 

Truly  my  finest  hour.  Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  how  wonderful  I  found  that 
blessed  dawn,  on  Good  Friday  of  1915,  or  how  wonderful  it  has  continued  to  be  in 
the  gift  of  my  beloved  first  son,  Louis. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  I  have  been  blessed  with  four  more  fine  sons,  each  one  of 
whom  means  equally  as  much  to  me  as  their  oldest  brother.  Three  of  these  men 
have  become  fathers  and  will  understand  the  peculiar  ecstasy  experiencedby  ayoung 
father  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child.  When  the  two  younger  boys  reach 
the  experience,  they  too,  will  understand  why  I  chose  to  call  it  "My  Finest  Hour.  " 
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HE  TUCK 


When  the  writer  of  a  family  history  reaches  that  portion  which  relates  his  own  life 
and  achievements,  he  faces  that  most  formidible  problem  of  the  capital  "I."  Of 
necessity,  he  must  repeat  the  personal  pronoun  so  often  as  to  run  the  risk  of  boring 
his  readers,  even  alienating  their  sympathy  and  attention.  So  I  decided  to  tell  my 
story  in  the  third  person  and  call  the  hero  of  these  adventures  "Hetuck,  "  which  is 
the  Indian  word  for  "Buckeye.  "  In  truth,  who  has  a  better  right  to  be  called  a  son 
of  Ohio  than  I,  who  for  fifty  years  have  made  it  my  home  and  the  seat  of  my  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  which  have  sent  Ohio  products  into  every  corner  of  the  North 
American  continent  as  well  as  far  across  the  seas. 

How  and  why  did  Hetuck  become  a  manufacturer?  Upon  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  in  1911,  in  a  class  of  1,000,  he  had  earned  his  A.  B.  degree  in  the 
School  of  Literature,  specializing  in  Business  Administration,  where  he  rankeda- 
mong  the  top  students.  Offers  came  from  large  wholesale  houses ,  investment  bank¬ 
ers,  real  estate  promoters  and  other  business  enterprises  which  were  sharply 
scanning  the  graduates  for  likely  talent,  at  a  minimum  of  risk.  In  those  days  they 
gambled  only  a  bare  living  wage  to  start  their  "thoroughbreds.  " 

Hetuck's  father  had  hoped  his  son  would  join  him  in  the  retail  clothing  business  where 
the  young  man  had  already  demonstrated  his  ability  by  successfully  running  a  small 
store  during  vacations,  and  had  learned  the  trade  by  working  in  the  store  on  Satur¬ 
days  ever  since  boyhood. 

"Write  your  own  ticket,  "  his  father  urged. 

Hetuck  had  all  these  possible  careers  to  ponder  along  with  his  engagement  to  a  lovely 
Detroit  girl,  who  had  broken  a  long-standing  engagement  with  the  scion  of  a  wealthy 
Cincinnati  soap  family  shortly  after  she  met  Hetuck.  Somehow  he  knew  that  none  of 
these  offers  were  for  him  --  he  had  a  dream  of  his  own. 

All  during  his  formative  years,  the  youth  had  felt  the  desire  to  make  something,  "to 
create  something  new  and  different.  "  Equally  persistent  was  the  desire  to  get  away 
from  the  small  town  life  which  had  been  his  environment  and  seek  wider  horizons. 
Now,  as  he  packed  away  his  sheepskin,  together  with  his  cap  and  gown,  scrapbook 
and  other  trappings  of  his  college  days,  he  knew  the  time  had  come  to  seek  those 
distant  goals.  Hetuck  realized  that  he  would  need  capital  if  he  started  out  for  him¬ 
self.  There  must  be  a  factory,  a  product.  With  the  optimism  of  youth  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  confidence  which  seems  never  to  have  deserted  him,  he  knew  that  he  could 
handle  these  matters  when  the  time  came. 

When  the  old  college  trunk  had  been  stowed  away  in  the  attic  of  the  big  Salem  house 
one  month  after  graduation,  Hetuck  caught  the  early  morning  train  to  Cincinnati  and 
on  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  investigate  the  first  of  the  possibilities  he  had  uncovered. 

The  Trump  Water  Wheel  Company  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  an  old  manufacturer 
which  apparently  had  gone  on  the  rocks,  avictimof  the  relentless  industrial  progress 
which  was  changing  the  twentieth  century.  Before  the  coming  of  electric  power,  it 
had  manufactured  water  wheels  for  New  England  factories  and  mills  to  harness  the 
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steeply-descending  streams  and  river  s  of  that  hilly  country  and  supply  motive  power. 
Each  wheel  was  designed  and  made  especially  for  its  particular  job. 

Hetuck  was  met  atthe  train  by  one  of  Springfield's  leading  attorneys,  who  conducted 
him  to  the  plant  for  inspection.  The  factory  consisted  of  an  iron  foundry,  amachine 
shop  and  a  small  engineering  department.  Stored  in  ancient  soot-covered  sheds 
were  hundreds  of  patterns,  never  to  be  used  again,  and  he  realized  that  electric 
generators  had  made  this  inventory  forever  obsolete.  Although  he  politely  attended 
the  Chamber  of  Comme rce  luncheon  and  dined  with  the  plant's  boosters  at  the  Coun¬ 
try  Club  that  evening,  he  had  already  reached  his  decision. 

In  letters  from  his  Uncle  Frank  and  conversation  with  his  father,  Hetuck  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  he  could  obtain  backing  if  he  found  the  right  thing.  That  evening 
in  the  quiet  of  his  hotel  room,  he  composed  telegrams  to  his  father  and  uncle,  re¬ 
jecting  the  present  offering,  then  caught  the  night  train  to  Detroit. 

The  following  day,  after  a  brief  visit  with  his  fiancee,  Hetuck  called  on  his  friend 
Leigh,  Service  Manager  at  the  new  and  very  progressive  Hudson  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  where  he  had  been  promised  a  job.  Hudson  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having 
fewer  "Grayheads "  and  the  best  chances  for  advancement  of  any  automobile  company 
in  Detroit,  also  the  best  engineering  and  sales  talent  in  the  business.  Most  of  these 
men  had  come  from  the  Chalmers  Auto  Company  which  later  became  part  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation.  Things  moved  rapidly  in  the  early  automotive  days.  Hugh 
Chalmers,  a  top  salesman  for  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
had  learned  the  art  from  John  Patterson,  who  is  called  the  father  of  visual  selling, 
sales  schools  and  "canned"  sales  talk,  and  who  developed  many  men  who,  over  the 
years,  became  business  leaders. 

The  Service  Department,  it  turned  out,  had  no  present  openings  but  Leigh  spoke  to 
the  Purchasing  Agent,  who  interviewed  Hetuck  that  afternoon..  He  had  only  one  va¬ 
cancy,  the  job  of  "stock  chaser,  "  lowest  in  his  department,  which  he  feared  would 
have  no  appeal  to  a  young  and  ambitious  college  graduate.  It  was  10  hours  a  day, 
paid  very  little,  and  the  Purchasing  Agent  offered  to  adjust  the  wage.  Hetuck  re¬ 
lieved  the  man's  embarrassment  by  stating  that  neither  salary  nor  type  of  job  mat¬ 
tered,  since  he  was  looking  only  for  opportunity.  He  accepted  the  job,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  his  friends,  who  chided  him  for  taking  such  lowly  employment. 

Each  morning  Hetuck  had  to  compile  and  have  typed  the  shortage  list  of  parts,  and 
distribute  it  to  the  various  departments.  On  his  daily  trips  he  quickly  got  to  know 
many  of  the  minor  department  heads,  and  within  three  weeks  had  received  his  first 
promotion  into  the  front  office,  with  shorter  hours.  Meantime,  the  laborers,  mostly 
Polish,  who  transported  materials  about  the  plant,  understood  that  Hetuck  meant 
what  he  said  and  stepped  lively  for  him. 

His  next  promotion  was  to  the  Parts  Department,  where,  after  one  month,  he  was 
moved  on  to  the  Claims  Department  a,s  Assistant  Manager.  Soon  he  was  supplied 
with  a  second  secretary  to  turn  out  the  40  to  50  adjustment  letters  which  he  dictated 
each  day,  some  of  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  "top  brass,  "  who  were  impres¬ 
sed  with  their  logic.  After  a  metoric  nine  months  with  Hudson,  when  he  gave  notice 
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of  moving  to  Ohio,  he  was  offered  the  entire  Service  Department,  formerly  managed 
by  his  friend  Leigh,  who  had  moved  on  to  another  position. 

Early  in.  1912,  Uncle  Frank  had  bought  the  Ohio  Pump  and  Brass  Company,  stock 
owned  by  his  brother-in-law,  E.  N.  Huggins,  an  attorney,  thus  becoming  sole  owner. 
They  had  incorporated  the  company  in  1898  to  acquire  a  predecessor.  The  Patton 
Company.  In  offering  his  nephew  a  share  of  the  company,  Uncle  Frank  had  two  mo¬ 
tives:  first,  he  wanted  to  increase  sales,  which  were  suffering  from  aggressive 
competition;  and  second,  he  desired  to  enjoy  longer  vacations  in  Florida.  In  March, 
therefore,  Hetuck  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Columbus  and  consider  a  proposition 
to  acquire  stock  in  the  little  brass  company  and  devote  his  entire  talents  to  it. 

The  plant,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Oak  and  18th  Streets,  was  housed  in  an  old  two- 
story  ivy-covered  brick  building,  part  of  which  had  been  car  barns  and  stables  for 
the  horses  that  pulled  the  street  cars  on  the  Oak  Street  car  line.  Across  the  back 
was  a  newer  addition,  a  specially  built  foundry  b  uilding  with  coke -burning  furnaces 
for  melting  the  brass.  Motive  power  was  furnished  by  a  large  natural  gas  engine  to 
drive  the  machinery,  part  of  which  was  on  the  second  floor. 

The  product  had  been  water  and  gas  cocks  of  the  ground-key  type,  gas  valves  and 
burners,  and  bathroom  trimmings  or  "art  goods."  Cast  aluminum  skillets  and  other 
housewares  were  also  made  during  Colonel  Patton's  time,  when  he  also  produced 
the  first  model  of  the  Triumph  Water  Lift.  This  was  an  all-brass  pump  driven  by 
city  water  pressure  to  pump  cistern  water  into  lead-lined  open  water  tanks  in  the 
attics  of  the  better  home  s ,  which  could  afford  to  have  clean  soft  water  running  through 
their  pipes  in  place  of  the  unfiltered  and  oftentimes  muddy  water  supplied  by  the 
city  water  works.  At  this  time,  one -third  of  the  entire  output  of  the  plant,  or  about 
800  water  lifts  per  year,  was  being  sold  to  the  local  trade. 

In  1912,  they  began  to  manufacture  the  "Economy"  water  power  washing  machine, 
which  was  also  a  brass  water  motor  mounted  on  the  lid  of  a  wooden  wash  tub.  The 
motor  powered  a  dolly  or  oscillating  dasher,  energy  being  supplied  by  the  force  of 
the  city  water,  brought  to  the  motor  by  means  of  short  rubber  hoses. 

Both  major  products,  the  Triumph  Water  Lift  and  the  Economy  Washing  Machine 
motor,  were  patented.  Cash  royalties  were  paid  to  the  patent  owners,  who  also 
were  usually  the  inventors. 

To  Hetuck,  the se  products  heldno  glamour  and  the  factory  seemed  anything  but  mod¬ 
ern,  albeit  profitable.  To  become  a  stockholder,  he  had  to  agree  to  pay  an  extra 
$25.  00  per  share  at  the  end  of  five  years,  in  addition  to  the  $25.  00  per  share  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  purchase  price.  This  seemed  like  placing  a  premium  on  his  ambition 
and  success.  However,  with  the  generous  offer  of  his  father  to  give  him  the  $5,000.00 
in  lieu  of  a  bequest  and  to  loan  him  $25, 000.  00,  with  no  security  but  a  simple  note 
and  the  stock  as  collateral,  Hetuck  reluctantly  decided  to  accept  the  proposal.  After 
giving  notice  to  Hudson  Motors,  he  moved  to  Columbus  in  April,  1912. 
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Six  months  later  he  returned  to  Detroit  to  be  married  to  RuthSquier  and  brought  his 
bride  to  live  in  Columbus.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  at  the  end  of  five  years  the 
goal  of  125%  earnings  was  reached  and  the  extra  price  for  the  stock  paid,  leaving 
Hetuck  with  a  carry-over  debt.  Nevertheless,  he  purchased  another  24%  at  the  full 
contract  price  of  $150,  00  per  share.  Then  in  1918,  when  World  War  I  had  cast  dark 
shadows  on  the  company's  future,  he  bought  from  his  uncle  the  entire  remaining 
stock  and  became  sole  owner  of  the  company. 

Uncle  Frank  was  then  free  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  efforts  to  his  investment 
and  loan  business,  and  to  become  treasurer  of  the  Moores  and  Ross  Milk  Company, 
later  sold  to  the  Borden  Company. 

Hetuck  had  taken  a  long  chance  and  another  six  years  of  tireless  effort  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  off  his  debt.  When  at  last  he  owned  the  company,  he  faced  a  situation 
which  to  some  men  would  have  been  disastrous  --  twelve  of  the  besfc-'y®a£61:ifcftfei§ 
life  spent  in  acquiring  a  business  which  was  practically  worthless^ '  The  plant  and 
equipment  were  worn  out  or  obsoletre'^hnd  its  products  outmoded,  or  nearly  so.  War 
contracts  had  been  canceled  and  inventory  losses  were  heavy  when  the  government 
removed  the  wartime  prices  on  metals, 
removed  the  v;-  hire  prices  f  u 

Late  in  the  war  period,  the  company  had  started  a  new  line  of  products  at  the  request 
bf  a  large  soda  fountain  company.  They  seemed  to  be  easily  marketable,  profitable 
and  assured  of  a  good  future.  There  were  several  varieties  of  carbonators  for  the 
making  of  soda  water  and  freezers  for  making  ice  cream,  used  by  soda  fountains. 
Caleb  Smith,  promoter  of  these  items,  was  an  old-time  sales  manager ,  who  resigned 
his  job  with  the  soda  fountain  company  to  enter  Hetuck' s  employ  as  sales  manager. 
However,  before  the  new  products  could  be  fairly  introduced,  Smith  died  unexpect¬ 
edly  of  a  heart  attack,  leaving  the  new  line,  with  its  rosy  promise  for  the  future,  to 
wither  on  the  vine. 

»;r  or  U  tv  , 

Like  a  ship  drifting  dangerously  in  the  shallows,  two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  Hetuck  and  his  company  were  grounded  --  beached  high  and  dry.  Surveying 
the  wreckage,  Hetuck  was  dismayed  but  not  defeated.  All  was  not  lost  --he  had  a 
twelve  year  reputation  in  his  trade  and  his  community,  and  his  bank  would  loan  him 
any  reasonable  amount.  He  had  gained  confidence  in  himself.  He  knew  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  who  believes  he  can.  And  so,  like  packing  the  college  trappings 
into  the  oldtrunkin  the  attic,  Hetuckpacked again,  figuratively  --  this  time  the  water 
life,  the  washing  machine,  outmoded  relics  of  apassing  era  --  to  start  new  and  fresh. 

Following  a  market  analysis  which  he  personally  made,  Hetuck  selected  his  new 
product  --  the  Triumph  valves.  This  was  really  his  first  chance  to  start  entirely 
new  and  to  realize  his  persistent  desire  to  "make  something  new  and  better.  " 

Triumph  valves  were  the  spark  plug  that  set  the  new  venture  moving.  First,  he 
built  a  new  factory  on  Wager  Street  in  1923,  after  the  Oak  Street  property  had  been 
sold.  Later  the  valves  justified  the  installation  of  all  new  automatic  machinery  in 
order  to  reduce  costs  and  keep  pace  with  demand.  Once  started,  this  industrial 
achievement  led  to  many  other  successful  accomplishments  for  Hetuck. 
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The  11  spark  plug"  had  started  a  fire  which  is  still  burning  in  1962.  Except  for  the 
depression  years  of  1930-31,  Hetuck's  company  has  never  needed  to  use  redink. 
Triumph  Brass  Company,  second  oldest  manufacturer  in  Columbus,  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  Ebco  in  I960  celebrated  its 
Golden  Anniversary.  Both  of  them  had  to  be  rescued  from  bankruptcy,  which  means 
failure  in  business. 

Does  this  story  need  a  moral?  Does  it  need  a  conclusion?  If  the  reader  has  not 
caught  the  point  of  the  tale,  it  is  told  in  a  single  word, 
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GUNS,  DOGS  ,  SHOOTING  AND  HUNTING 


"A  man  can  walk  farther  carrying  a  gun  than  any  other  way,  "  was  said  many  times 
by  Gordon  Fairgrieve,  my  favorite  hunting  and  shooting  companion.  After  many 
years  and  many  hunting  trips,  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  right,  and  would  merely 
add  the  comment,  "So  can  a  boy.  " 

I  began  carrying  my  first  "field  piece"  as  a  very  small  boy  in  Salem,  Indiana  --a 
slingshot,,  under  the  tutelage  of  my  companion,  ideal  and  chief  playmate,  the  boy 
next  door.  George  William  Clarke,  grandson  of  a  pioneer  Hoosier  family,  was  my 
senior  by  four  years.  His  parents  called  him  "Will"  but  to  me,  in  my  baby  days,  he 
was  "Rill."  Later,  I  caught  up  to  him  in  size  and  we  remained  friends  during  all 
the  years  I  lived  in  Salem,  until  we  moved  to  Carthage  the  year  I  was  seventeen. 

Will  was  my  information  bureau,  friend  in  need,  mentor,  sponsor  and  teacher.  At 
avery  tender  age  we  were  going  through  the  Sears  Roebuck  Catalog  selecting  a  won¬ 
derful  assortment  of  hunting,  camping  and  fishing  outfits,  which,  of  course,  we 
never  ordered.  Long  before  I  could  read,  I  was  fascinated  by  the  illustrations  and 
the  descriptions ,  every  one  of  which  was  read  to  me  by  Will  and  carefully  considered. 
Later  we  outfitted  an  expedition  to  the  Klondike  in  Alaska  in  search  of  gold,  and 
indulged  in  many  other  imaginative  ventures. 

Will's  father,  a  friend  of  Dad,  was  a  merchant  with  an  insatiable  urge  for  fishing. 
He  owned  more  tackle  than  anyone  else  in  Salem,  then  a  town  of  some  2,500  popu¬ 
lation,  where  recreation  and  entertainment  at  the  end  of  the  19th  Century  was  largely 
self-made  or  homemade.  Winter  sports  such  as  skating  and  sledding  were  enjoyed 
by  both  sexes,  but  fishing  and  hunting  were  the  exclusive  province  of  men.  and  boys. 
I  was  allowed  to  accompany  Mr.  Clarke's  party  on  several  all-day  fishing  trips 
every  year. 

How  delighted  I  was  when  these  momentous  occasions  arrived!  The  preparation, 
such  as  catching  bait,  took  as  long  as  the  trip  itself  and  proved  equally  pleasurable. 
Just  the  anticipation  was  no  small  part  of  the  joy,  as  we  learned  in  later  years. 
Packing  the  duffle  bag,  listing  the  articles  required  for  a  hunting,  fishing  or  camp  - 
ing  trip,  can  create  a  pleasant  mood  for  days  and  weeks  prior  to  the  event. 

My  father  sometimes  went  on  these  trips,  also,  more  for  the  companionship  than 
the  sport.  He  never  owned  a  gun  or  fishing  rod  of  his  own  in  his  whole  life,  nor  was 
he  really  interested  in  such  sports.  He  found  his  pleasures  in  skating,  swimming 
and  diving,  in  all  of  which  he  was  an  expert. 

Will  and  I  made  our  first  rubber  band  slingshots  together  and  shot  birds,”  some  of 
them  doubtless  on  the  songbird  list.  Later,  after  a  siege  of  diphtheria,  when  I  moved 
into  my  Uncle  Mike  and  Aunt  Maggie's  home  for  a  year,  while  my  sister  and  brother 
had  it,  I  found  an  old  BB  gun  hidden  away  in  a  closet,  and  began  to  shoot  birds  in 
earnest.  My  indulgent  Aunt  Maggie  helped  me  dress  them  and  cooked  many  a  black¬ 
bird,  dove,  or  bluejay  pie  for  me. 
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I  began  rifle  shooting  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  using  a  borrowed  gun  --an 
old  style,  single  shot  .  22,  and  though  I  might  be  too  excited  to  kill  with  the  first  few 
shots,  I  always  managed  a  "bull’s-eye"  eventually.  After  much  begging  and  plead¬ 
ing,  I  received  my  first  gun,  as  a  present  on  my  ninth  birthday.  A  wonderful  bolt- 
action  .22  caliber  Winchester.  It  was  a  repeater,  an  innovation  in  design,  and  had 
a  clip  holding  six  cartridges.  Dad  had  bought  it  wholesale  on  one  of  his  buying  ex¬ 
peditions  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  from  the  Belknap  Hardware  Company. 

That  gun  was  the  prize  of  all  prizes.  I  took  meticulous  care  of  it  and  used  it  for 
years.  After  learning  how  to  shoot  properly,  it  helped  me  win  favor  in  several 
places.  I  still  remember  the  day  Uncle  Mike  took  me  to  the  stone  quarry  on  a  pre- 
Thanksgiving  turkey  shoot.  I  was  just  a  boy  in  knee  pants  and  the  sportsmen  had  to 
look  away  to  keep  from  laughing  as  he  paid  my  fee  and  I  stepped  up  to  the  mark  to 
take  my  turn.  I  won  one  of  the  birds  and  proudly  helped  carry  home  a  big  live  tur¬ 
key  as  my  prize. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  good  shooting  is  amere  matter  of  pointing  a  gun  and  pulling 
the  trigger.  There  is  far  more  to  it  than  that.  I  learned  about  guns  and  shooting 
from  the  Nicholsons,  a  farmer  and  his  two  sons,  who  sometimes  served  as  guides 
for  visiting  sportsmen.  They  had  a  shooting  gallery  each  year  at  the  Salem  Fair. 
They  even  earned  an  "honest  dollar"  at  times  by  delivering  a  box  of  nicely  dressed 
quail  to  some  trusted  customer  who  would  not  tell,  such  as  my  father,  since  market 
hunting  was  not  legal  even  in  those  days.  The  Nicholsons  were  expert  wing  shots 
and  rifle  marksmen. 

To  Gordon  Fairgrieve's  axiom  about  a  man  and  his  gun,  I  have  added  another:  "In 
any  good  hunt,  half  the  sport  and  pleasure  comes  from  the  performance  of  the  dogs.  " 
Over  the  years,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  many  good  and 
talented  canine  hunters.  Some  of  the  outstanding  performers  belonged  to  friends  or 
hunting  companions,  but  I  also  had  the  thrill  of  owning  and  training  a  number  of  good 
dogs. 

My  first  good  hunting  dog  was  Sport,  given  to  me  by  Uncle  George  Parker  of  Ripley, 
Ohio  when  Iwas  about  ten.  He  was  a  curly-coated  brown  water  spaniel,  a  breed  now 
extinct  but  possessing  many  traits  of  the  present  day  cocker  spaniel.  He  trailed 
rabbits  by  scent  like  a  hound,  and  of  course  would  retrieve  anything  I  asked  him  to. 
Sport  accompanied  us  back  to  Salem  on  the  memorable  trip  from  Ripley,  when  we 
brought  my  newborn  brother,  Robert  Louis,  home  in  1899*  The  trip  could  not  be 
made  by  train  because  of  all  the  "impedimenta"  accompanying  the  passengers,  in¬ 
cluding  baby  carriages,  trunks,  baggage,  bicycles  for  Marguerite  and  me  and  --  to 
me  the  most  precious  of  ail  --  Maude,  our  newly  purchased  light  harness  horse. 
Consequently,  we  had  to  book  passage  on  river  steamers,  with  an  overnight  stop 
and  transfer  at  Cincinnati. 

Maude,  of  course,  was  enough  to  thrill  any  ten-year  old  boy.  I  could  hardly  wait  to 
get  her  back  to  Salem  and  hold  the  reins  while  this  stylish  little  mare  stepped  along 
the  street  as  dainty  as  a  feather.  Unable  to  sleep  in  the  strange  surroundings  of  a 
riverboat,  I  was  up  at  dawn  and  rushed  down  to  the  wharf  to  see  how  Maude  was 
standing  the  journey.  To  my  horror,  I  found  in  her  stall,  wearing  her  halter  and 
shipping  papers  ,  an  old  nag  which  bore  little  resemblance  to  our  horse  except  in  color . 
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I  rushed  back  to  the  stateroom  to  awaken  my  father.  Although  not  well  versed  in 
horse  lore,  and  probably  unable  to  tell  one  horse  from  another,  he  took  my  word  for 
it.  He  might  not  know  horses  but  he  certainly  recognized  when  he  was  being  made 
the  victim  of  a  "slick  trick.  "  This  substitution  of  horses  in  shipping  was  no  rare 
occurrence  along  the  river  route.  Once  the  steamer  had  left  the  wharf,  the  chances 
of  getting  our  own  horse  back  would  have  been  gone.  Dad  handled  the  matter  with 
his  usual  firm  vigor,  and  soon  Maude  was  in  her  proper  stall,  while  the  worn-out 
nag  went  back  to  the  sales  stable,  with  profuse  apologies  and  excuses  being  offered 
us  by  all  concerned. 

Two  years  later  I  again  visited  the  home  of  Uncle  Mike  and  Aunt  Maggie,  who  pre¬ 
sented  me  the  gift  of  a  single  barrel  12 -gauge  shot  gun,  of  doubtful  vintage,  with 
which  I  began  my  first  real  rabbit  and  bird  hunting.  It  was  a  big  long  clumsy  gun, 
probably  full  choke,  but  it  served  me  well  through  the  years  of  growing  up.  One 
thing  about  a  single  barrel  gun,  when  your  rabbit  jumps  or  your  bird  flushes,  either 
you  "put  it  on  him"  or  else  you  may  have  walked  ten  miles  for  the  exercise.  There 
are  no  second  chances. 

I  acquired  my  third  gun  while  a  senior  in  Carthage  High  School.  It  was  a  12-gauge 
1897  model  Winchester  pump  gun,  with  a  hammer.  It  permitted  six  shots  in  fast 
succession  without  reloading.  All  my  life,  I  have  preferred  and  mainly  used  the 
single-barrel  repeater  type  gun.  Double  barrelled  guns  may  have  been  more  stylish 
and  of  finer  workmanship,  even  more  sporting,  according  to  some  sportsmen,  but  I 
never  could  "shoot"  with  them  and  stuck  to  my  single  barrel  all  through  the  years. 
Evennow,  Iprefer  the  Winchester  pump  gun,  although  the  new  light  weight  automatic 
is  today's  most  popular  model  and  the  latest  development  in  style  and  design.  Such 
a  gun  was  the  Remington  Model  58,  which  I  gave  George  Benua  as  a  Christmas  gift 
in  I960.  It  was  selectedfor  all  Benua  boys,  for  Tom  and  his  son  Tim,  and  for  Louis' 
girls  to  shoot  quail. 

But  now,  back  to  Carthage,  which  was  a  mecca  for  sportsmen.  Camping,  fishing 
and  hunting  trips  were  the  favorite  pastime  of  professional  and  businessmen  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  the  younger  generation.  Nearby  were  many  camp  guides  and  cooks 
who  could  be  hired  by  the  week  or  month  to  handle  all  the  chores  during  the  outing. 
Not  only  were  they  experts  at  cooking  game,  but  excellent  in  the  art  of  preparing 
other  "grub"  for  the  hungry  men. 

Soon  I  was  invited  to  join  a  young  men's  club  called  "Y.B.  "  which  owned  complete 
camping  equipment  to  accommodate  ten  men.  I  enjoyed  a  few  trips  in  the  short 
time  I  was  there.  Most  of  my  friends  attended  college  and  were  not  in  Carthage  at 
the  fall  hunting  season.  The  following  year,  I  too,  went  off  to  college.  That  was  the 
end  of  the  pleasant  camping,  fishing  and  hunting  companionship  with  the  Y.B. 

During  the  two  years  I  attended  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  I  managed 
to  get  in  a  few  Saturday  hunts  with  fraternity  brothers  who  lived  near  the  college 
town,  or  with  old  friends  during  holidays  spent  at  home  in  Salem.  This  sport  went 
into  complete  eclipse  with  my  transfer  to  the  University  of  Michigan  in  my  junior 
year  and  for  several  years  afterward. 
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After  graduation,  when  I  entered  business  in  Detroit  and  later  Columbus,  it  was  my 
custom  to  get  the  guns  out  and  clean  and  oil  them  periodically.  Each  time  I  suffered 
such  nostalgia  that  finally,  to  avoid  the  sentimental  pain,  I  sold  the  guns  and  put 
hunting  out  of  my  life.  Ten  or  twelve  years  elapsed  until  I  again  had  the  time,  in¬ 
clination  or  opportunity  to  revive  my  favorite  sport.  The  resumption  occurred  in 
Michigan,  through  a  newly  found  friend,  Gordon  Fairgrieve,  who  was  the  husband 
of  my  wife's  second  cousin. 

In  1924my  wife  andlhad  gone  to  Detroit  to  attend  the  funeral  of  one  of  her  relatives. 
I  was  introduced  to  Gordon,  who  owned  a  1,000  acre  farm,  including  in  its  grounds 
a  small  private  lake ,  not  far  from  Ann  Arbor  and  only  40  miles  distant  from  Detroit, 
where  he  maintained  his  business.  He  manufactured  closed  bodies  for  the  Packard 
and  Lincoln  automobiles,  which  were  the  aristocrats  of  motor  cars  in  those  days. 

From  his  humble  start  as  errand  boy  for  the  corner  drug  store,  and  with  a  minimum 
of  schooling,  Gordon  had  become  a  millionaire ,  a  subject  never  mentioned.  His 
second  job  was  to  be  office  boy  for  the  Anderson  Carriage  Company;  next  he  pro- 
gressedto  salesman  and  sold  carriages  from  coast  to  coast.  As  this  vehicle  became 
obsolete,  his  company  developed  the  Detroit  Electric  --a  battery-operated  passen¬ 
ger  car  of  great  popularity.  These  town  cars  sold  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  even  in 
those  days.  Soon  Gordon  was  general  manager  and  then  president  of  the  company. 
As  the  electric  car  waned  in  popularity  and  gasoline -powered  cars  progressed  from 
open  to  closed  models,  Gordon  was  the  leader  in  developing  closed  bodies.  Among 
his  intimate  friends  were  Edsel  Ford,  Barney  Everett  of  the  company  which  later 
became  Studebaker,  and  many  other  prominent  Detroit  motor  car  moguls.  In  1925, 
he  sold  out  his  entire  body  operation  to  the  Murray  Corporation  and  retired,  to  live 
on  his  investments  in  Detroit  residential  properties. 

During  the  summer  he  lived  at  his  farm,  and  invited  us  to  join  him  in  bass  fishing, 
which  was  excellent  at  the  season's  opening  in  June.  We  also  returned  in  the  fall  to 
shoot  pheasant.  This  was  a  wonderful  companionship  and  a  happy  teaching  ground 
for  my  young  sons,  who  began  to  accompany  me  there  as  soon  as  they  grew  big 
enough.  From  there  the  project  grew  until  it  included  expeditions  throughout  the 
country,  including  ruffed  grouse  shooting  in  Michigan,  which  had  been  suspended  by 
the  state  for  ten  years.  Each  year  we  went  to  the  "Big  Swamp"  near  Gladwyn,  Mich¬ 
igan,  where  we  stayed  at  the  home  of  the  fabulous  guide,  Ernie  Wallace. 

This  was  the  remnant  of  an  old  Detroit  shooting  club  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  Gordon  was  a  member,  along  with  Will  Cartwright,  uncle  of  Todd 
Cartwright  in  Columbus,  and  Doctor  Scott,  and  other  professional  and  businessmen 
of  Detroit.  It  was  hard  going  and  tough  shooting,  but  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
short  five-day  period  over  a  span  of  ten  years.  We  never  failed  to  bring  home  the 
limit  of  birds. 

Later  I  introduced  Gordon  and  Will  Cartwright  to  quail  shooting  near  Salem  ,  Indiana, 
with  a  few  week  ends  at  French  Lick,  Although  the  Nicholsons,  who  had  taught  me 
to  shoot  as  a  boy,  had  passed  on,  I  found  sportsmen  who  possessed  good  dogs  and 
excellent  shooting  ability,  who  became  our  companions  on  these  expeditions.  We 
continued  to  go  there  each  November  for  some  five  years,  until  Gordon  suffered  a 
heart  attack  which  put  an  end  to  all  such  activities.  In  addition,  the  depression 
following  the  market  crash  of  1929  helped  signal  the  end  of  this  happy  era. 
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Gordon  lived  a  very  quiet  and  actionless  life  from  the  time  of  his  first  heart  attack 
until  the  second,  which  caused  his  death  in  1943.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  ill 
for  many  years,  his  wife  Cecile  developed  an  acute  illness  which  caused  her  death 
before  his.  As  no  children  had  been  born  to  them,  no  one  was  left  to  carry  on.  The 
farm  was  sold  for  a  summer  cottage  or  lake  property  development,  and  15  or  20 
houses  now  stand  where  they  had  only  one.  Even  the  barns  which  once  housed  his 
fine  Holstein  cattle  have  been  converted  into  living  quarters. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  finest  companionships  any  man  was  ever  privileged  to  enjoy, 
I  regarded  Gordon  as  a  self-made  gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  His 
keen  mind  and  good  judgment  brought  him  outstanding  success  in  the  world  of  busi¬ 
ness;  his  fairness,  charm  and  appreciation  of  the  outdoor  life  made  him  a  hunting 
companion  without  equal.  His  death  put  a  damper  on  all  sports  for  me  and  ended 
the  Michigan  and  Indiana  hunting  trips  permanently. 

Although  quail  were  on  the  songbird  list  in  Ohio  and  could  not  be  legally  hunted  for 
50  years  (a  period  which  ended  in  I960)  there  was  a  time  when  pheasant  shooting  in 
that  state  was  very  good  for  a  few  days  each  November.  I  enjoyed  this  with  my 
brother  Bob  for  a  few  seasons,  then  with  my  cousin  Ellsbury  Benua,  and  later  with 
my  son  Louis,  as  well  as  many  friends.  On  an  expedition  in  1942,  I  contracted  my 
first  pneumonia. 

Some  years  later,  Louis  and  I  made  several  flying  trips  to  Florida  and  Georgia  to 
hunt  quail,  but  discovered  that  the  southern  hospitality  was  better  than  either  the 
hunting  or  the  dogs.  Finally,  around  1955,  Ronald  Gray,  our  sales  manager  and 
companion  on  these  trips,  discovered  the  newly  opened  Jones  private  hunting  pre¬ 
serve  at  Alma,  Georgia.  This  new  type  of  establishment,  which  has  sprung  up  all 
over  the  south,  is  designed  for  the  busy  executive  with  only  a  few  days  to  devote  to 
hunting  and  shooting.  The  game  birds,  raised  in  captivity ,  are  periodically  released 
to  the  cover.  Dogs  and  guides  are  supplied  by  the  preserve,  which  usually  also 
offers  living  quarters  and  good  southern-type  meals.  They  have  dressing  and  freez¬ 
ing  facilities  for  game.  It  has  proved  a  perfect  solution  for  us  and  for  our  good 
friends  and  customers  for  six  or  seven  years.  The  Ebco  plane  has  flown  many  par-’ 
ties  to  these  hunting  clubs,  Benua  men  are  known  as  good  wing  shots  wherever  they 
have  participated  in  the  sport. 

Sharing  in  these  expeditions  at  least  once  a  year  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  my 
sons,  who  get  their  usual  practice  in  wing  shooting  at  the  traps  on  Bendale  and  on 
other  home  spots.  They  too,  are  gaining  reputations  as  good  sportsmen  and  women, 
thus  carrying  on  the  tradition  established  by  their  elders. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  Benua  recipe  for  roasting  quail,  developed  by  me  Mother, 
produces  one  of  the  most  savory  and  delicately  favored  game  dishes  anywhere  and 
is  shared  with  relatives  and  friends.  May  it  and  the  joy  of  the  Nimrod  pass  from 
generation  to  generation,  without  end. 
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S 1  ViTTil^p 

Camp  Kawanhee  for  Boys 

FRANK  BROS.,  INC. 

Weld,  Maine 

Dear  Mr.  Benua: 

The  information  you  requested  relative  to  the  years  the  Benua  boys 
attended  Kawanhee,  is  as  follows: 

Total  Years 


Louis  -  1925,  1926,  1928,  1929,  1932,  1933,  1934  7 

Dick  -  1932,  1933,  1934,  1935,  1937,  1939  6 

Tom  -  1932,  1933,  1935,  1937,  1939,  1940  6 

George  -  1953,  1954,  1956,  1957,  1958,  I960  6 

John  -1957,  1958,  1959,  I960  4 

Tim  -  1952,  1953,  1956  3 


Grand  Total  -  -  -  32  years 

This  is  a  remarkable  record.  No  two  parents  through  Kawanhee 's 
40  years  can  equal  it.  Your  loyalty  and  friendly  cooperation  have  been 
invaluable  to  us  in  building  and  maintaining  Camp  Kawanhee. 

,c  Very  cordially  yours, 

(Summary:  7  77 

32  individual  campings  in  35  years)  George  Frank 
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THE  STORY  OF  CAMP  KAWANHEE 
AND  BENUA  BOYS 


A  glance  at  the  accompanying  chart  discloses  the  remarkable  fact  that  Benua  boys 
have  been  attending  Camp  Kawanhee  near  Weld,  Maine,  over  a  span  of  35  years. 

This  unique  summer  camp  has  done  much  to  mold  and  develop  the  character  of  our 
boys.  They,  in  turn,  have  carved  their  names  deep  in  the  history  and  tradition  of 
the  camp  where  they  are  respected  and  remembered  first  as  campers  and  winners 
of  achievement  awards,  later  as  counsellors. 

In  this  summer  paradise  of  deep  blue  lakes,  fringed  by  tall  pines  just  as  it  was  in 
Indian  days,  the  boys  enjoyed  the  adventure  of  outdoor  life  in  close  association  with 
their  own  age  group,  older  boys  and  top  notch  instructors  in  many  activities  - -all  in 
an  atmosphere  of  high  moral  standards.  They  learned  many  things  not  taughtin 
school:  an  appreciation  of  everything  that  lives  or  grows;  the  art  of  being  a  good 
sport,  a  good  loser  as  well  as  a  good  winner,  a  friend,  helpmate,  and  member  of  a 
team.  These  are  the  qualities  that  marks,  real  man,  who  can  hold  his  own  any  time, 
any  place,  in  any  company. 

Founded  by  two  brothers,  George  and  Raymond  Frank,  in  1921,  who  were  assisted 
by  their  parents  (all  natives  of  Maine),  the  camp  really  gained  recognition  when  it 
obtained  the  services  of  "Chief"  Marshall,  an  outstanding  boy  leader  and  teacher 
in  the  Columbus  Public  Schools.  Years  later  he  headed  the  Columbus  Boys  Choir 
School  and  turned  out  the  nationally  famous  Columbus  Boys  Choir.  George  Frank 
was  a  manual  training  supervisor  in  the  local  public  schools  when  I  first  met  him 
and  his  brother  held  a  similar  position  in  the  Englewood,  New  Jersey  schools.  As 
its  first  religious  head,  the  camp  had  Sydney  Sweet,  Episcopalian  rector,  who  also 
coached  tennis  and  other  sports.  He  and  his  family  continue  to  go  back  to  enjoy  the 
scene  of  their  early  successful  and  happy  summers. 

Space  precludes  my  mentioning  all  the  other  fine  men  who  have  left  their  mark  on 
Kawanhee  and  its  boys.  Among  them  are  Mike  Peppe,  swimming  and  diving  coach, 
with  more  world’s  records  than  any  other  coach;  Dr.  Fred  Heimberger,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Ohio  State  University;  Dean  Miller  and  Judge  Henry  Scarlett, 

The  camp  numbered  about  60  boys  in  1925  when  Louis  Benua,  my  oldest  son,  spent 
his  first  season  at  Kawanhee.  Although  I  was  confident  that  he  would  make  a  good 
camper,  after  he  had  been  in  Maine  about  a  month,  his  fond  parents  began,  to  get 
somewhat  anxious  and  decided  to  visit  him.  Dad  and  Mother  had  bought  a  new  auto- 
mobile  that  spring,  which  Iproposed  that  we  drive  to  the  camp  with  them  accompany¬ 
ing  us.  The  Packard,  which  had  a  hood  three  yards  long,  was  black  with  a  custom 
LeBaron  body,  wire  wheels  and  baloon  tires  (the  ultimate  luxury  in  those  days). 
Upholstered  in  pale  buff  broadcloth,  its  cushions  were  stuffed  with  dov7n  in  place  of 
springs.  We  drove  to  Cleveland,  put  the  car  on  a  Lake  Erie  steamer  for  an  over¬ 
night  trip  to  Buffalo,  and  next  morning  continued  by  land  through  the  beantiful  coun¬ 
tryside  of  upstate  New  York  until  we  reached  the  Main  woods  and  camp. 
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This  was  long  before  the  spacious  Kawanhee  Inn  was  built  by  the  Franks  to  accom¬ 
modate  parents  and  guests  of  the  campers,  We  found  a  boarding  house  nearby,  where 
the  food  was  excellent  New  England  style,  and  rented  two  small  cottages  directly  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Webb,  usually  rowing  a  boat  over  to  the  camp.  We  could  not  drive 
all  the  way  down  to  our  cottages,  which  made  our  isolation  even  more  delightful. 
Small,  plain  and  equipped  with  wood  stoves  against  the  night  and  morning  chill,  the 
cottages  were  designated  "Horatio"  and  "Eleanora"  by  a  sign  which  hung  under  the 
eaves. 

We  found  Louis  in  wonderful  shape,  not  a  bit  homesick  and  enjoying  camp  life  even 
more  than  we  had  dreamed.  For  a  week  we  visited  him,  went  trout  fishing,  pros¬ 
pecting  around  the  country,  and  took  many  Lake  trips.  Ishallnever  forget  the  after¬ 
noon  I  took  Dad  down  Webb  River  to  fish  the  rapids  for  trout.  He  had  no  gear  or 
equipment  and  was  wearing  a  business  suit  and  leather  shoes.  After  he  began  to 
catch  those  trout,  he  became  excited  and  slipped  off  one  of  the  big  rocks,  landing 
flat  on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the  foaming  white  water.  I  hauled  him  out  and  hur¬ 
ried  him  home  as  fast  as  possible  to  change  into  dry  clothes.  Dad  considered  it  a 
great  lark.  Brook  trout  for  breakfast,  New  England  blueberry  pie  for  lunch,  were 
well  worth  remembering  and  talking  about.  We  also  met  many  fine  people. 

As  our  visit  drew  to  a  close,  both  Louis'  parents  and  grandparents  were  so  pleased 
with  the  camp's  program  that  we  decided  to  donate  a  large  silver  cup,  to  be  known 
as  the  BENUA  CUP,  When  we  returned  home,  via  Boston,  New  York  and  the  Lincoln 
Highway  (a  2,  000  mile  round  trip  that  left  me  worn  out  and  with  a  crooked  spine)  I 
purchased  the  cup  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Frank,  It  was  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the 
boy  who  had  shown  the  greatest  improvement  in  athletics.  He  was  to  receive  a  rib¬ 
bon  and  have  his  name  and  the  year  engraved  on  the  cup.  Later,  one  or  two  other 
cups  were  donated  by  parents,  which  added  further  incentive  in  the  various  sports . 
The  BENUA  CUP  has  long  since  been  completely  covered  with  the  name  s  of  its  yearly 
winners.  About  eight  years  ago,  I  furnished  a  large  oak  plaque  on  which  could  be 
mounted  the  engraved  silver  name  plates  of  the  winners  of  the  Benua  award.  As  of 
now,  there  have  been  35  proud  winners  of  this  honor. 

Louis'  second  year  in  camp,  in  1926,  came  far  too  close  to  disaster,  I  would  like 
to  skip  over  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  I  can  only  mention  those  days  with  a 
great  deal  of  mental  pain  and  suffocating  emotion. 

In  a  group  of  seven  or  eight  boys,  led  by  "Chief"  Marshall  and  two  counsellors,  Louis 
made  the  Mt.  Katahdin  trip  that  year.  The  goal  was  to  climb  Mount  Katahdin,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Appalachian  chain.  In  1926,  it  was  along  hike  from  the  roa.d 
to  the  base  camp  at  the  foot  of  Katahdin,  It  was  a  four  day  trip  by  truck  or  car  if 
you  wanted  to  see  the  sights  along  the  way,  A  full  day  was  required  to  climb  to  the 
summit  and  return,  and  another  day  to  get  back  to  camp.  The  trip  was  offered  as  a 
camp  extra  to  boys  who  were  physically  fit  for  such  strenuous  activity. 

The  second  day  out,  Louis  became  ill  and  did  not  feel  equal  to  climbing  the  mountain 
when  the  group  started  off  from  base  camp  the  next  morning.  He  lay  on  a  cot  in  one 
of  the  cottages,  and  a  certain  motherly  lady,  Mrs,  B„  F.  Witmer.  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  who  happened  to  be  there  on  a  trip,  stayed  with  him.  He  had  severe 
cramps  and  pains.  A  doctor  summoned  from  Kidney  Pond  quickly  diagnosed  his  case 
as  acute  appendicitis. 
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When  the  group  returned  from  the  mountain  climb  around  five  or  six  o'clock  that 
evening,  Mrs.  Witmer  called  them  aside  and  told  them  the  bad  news.  This  boy  must 
have  an  operation  immediately  if  he  was  to  pull  through.  Tired  as  they  were,  they 
quickly  improvised  a  stretcher  and  carried  Louis  through  the  thick  woods  twelve 
miles  to  the  automobile  road.  It  was  a  heroic  effort  for  the  men  and  boys  who  had 
climbed  Katahdin  the  same  day,  and  is  still  talked  about  by  the  oldsters  at  camp. 
Darkness  had  fallen  long  before  they  reached  the  road,  where  Louis  was  lifted  into 
a  car  and  driven  56  miles  to  the  nearest  hospital  at  Greenville  Junction,  Maine,  the 
end  of  the  railroad.  At  this  lumbering  camp,  the  only  kind  of  treatment  available 
was  a  very  "rough  and  ready"  brand.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  doctor 
operated  and  put  Louis  in  a  hospital  bed,  but  of  course  the  appendix  had  ruptured  on 
the  way  and  he  was  a  very  sick  boy. 

All  this  we  learned  when  we  arrived  in  Maine  some  two  days  later.  Upon  receipt  of 
the  telegram,  we  rushed  to  his  bedside  by  train  as  there  was  no  airplane  service. 
Louis  seemed  to  be  doing  fairly  well.  We  had  trained  nurses  and  all  the  assistance 
possible,  but  I  felt  apprehensive  that  the  wound  was  still  draining.  I  got  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  talking  with  the  doctor,  who  was  so  "Yankee"  that  I  could  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  him.  After  remaining  about  ten  days,  I  returned  to  Columbus,  leaving  the  boy 
in  charge  of  his  mother,  and  expecting  that  he  would  come  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

With  the  doctor's  permission,  he  did  attempt  the  return  home  but  after  a  few  miles 
on  the  train,  he  had  to  be  removed  because  of  the  intense  pain  that  started  when  the 
train  got  info  motion.  Two  doctors  aboard  administered  sedatives  and  wired  for  an 
ambulance  to  drive  across  country,  pick  him  up  and  take  him  to  the  City  Hospital  in 
Bangor,  where  he  and  his  mother  remained  for  several  weeks.  We  knew  then,  of 
course,  there  was  infection,  which  meant  serious  trouble, 

Ihurriedback  to  Maine  in  great  anxiety.  Itwas  at  this  very  time  that  Rudolph  Valen¬ 
tino,  a  popular  movie  actor,  died  of  similar  causes  in  Polyclinic  Hospital  in  New 
York,  where  Dr.  Richard  Benua  interned  years  later.  The  newspapers  and  club  car 
conversation  were  of  nothing  else,  making  my  trip  a  pure  nightmare. 

There  were  no  antibiotics  or  penicillin  to  combat  infection  in  the  year  1926.  With 
daily  consultations  and  endless  waiting,  eventually  the  combination  of  nature,  plus 
a  strong  body,  a  strong  will  and  a  lot  of  good  fortune  saved  Louis'  life. 

It  was  a  happy  family  group  that  returned  to  Columbus  some  weeks  later,  when  he 
was  able  to  travel.  Louis  was  in  no  shape  to  attend  school  that  fall  for  a  month  or 
two,  but  his  complete  recovery  came  in  due  time.  He  stayed  home  from  camp  the 
following  summer  but  went  again  to  Camp  Kawanhee  in  1928  and  1929.  Two  years 
then  elapsed  until  Richard  and  Tom  grew  big  enough  to  go  to  the  camp. 

How  I  ever  managed  to  send  three  boys  to  summer  camp  in  the  depression  year  of 
1932,  is  more  than  I  can  remember  at  this  writing.  Somehow,  the  feat  was  accom¬ 
plished  and  Louis,  Dick,  Tom  and  their  friend  Mac  Henney,  all  had  a  most  success¬ 
ful  season  at  Kawanhee.  The  same  group  returned  in  1933.  In  1934,  Louis  had  his 
last  year  at  Kawanhee,  being  by  then  a  junior  counsellor  with  considerable  responsi¬ 
bility,  especially  with  the  rifle  range,  motor  boats  and  other  aquatic  activities.  Dick 
accompanied  him  that  year  but  Tom  stayed  home  because  he  had  broken  an  arm  at 
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camp  the  previous  summer.  He  and  Dick  both  went  in  1935,  andeach  continued  until 
he  had  six  years  of  camping. 

I  do  not  recall  exactly  which  year  it  was  that  they  got  into  trouble  towing  home  a 
motor  boat  all  the  way  from  Maine,  hitched  on  to  MacHenney 1  s  little  Essex.  While 
driving  through  Pittsburgh,  they  were  picked  up  byamotor  cop  in  response  to  a  com  - 
plaint  by  some  woman  driver  who  claimed  they  had  violated  traffic  rules.  In  Pitts¬ 
burgh  you  are  hauled  into  Magistrate  Court  immediately ,  and  the  boys  were  sentenced 
to  a  day  in  jail.  Perhaps  they  would  have  paid  the  fine  and  been  released  if  they  had 
any  money,  but  you  know  boys  --they  probably  had  only  enough  to  buy  hamburgers 
and  gas  for  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 

The  first  I  knew  of  the  trouble  was  when  Mrs.  Henney  phoned  me  and  said  the  boys 
were  in  jail  in  Pittsburgh.  She  was  tearing  her  hair,  wanted  me  or  her  husband,  or 
both  of  us,  to  get  a  plane  to  Pittsburgh  immediately  and  get  the  boys  out.  But  I  took 
a  different  view  and  told  her  the  boys  would  learn  more  if  we  let  them  get  out  of  their 
own  difficulties.  When  the  boys  reached  home,  one  day  late,  they  related  the  won¬ 
derful  time  they  had.  It  seems  that  the  sheriff,  who  was  supposed  to  lock  them  up, 
took  them  to  his  home  instead,  gave  them  abig  meal  and  entertained  them  with  tales 
and  music  all  evening.  Everyone  had  a  wonderful  time.  That  gentleman's  name  was 
Mr.  Snowball.  He  received  gifts  from  our  boys  for  many  years. 

Any  account  of  our  summer  activities  would  be  incomplete  without  more  mention  of 
Clear  Lake,  Indiana.  We  first  learned  of  it  through  John  and  Marie  Ransom,  of 
Toledo,  whom  we  met  in  1927  on  a  summer  vacation  in  Northern  Michigan.  This 
was  the  first  year,  I  believe,  that  Louis,  Dick  and  Tom  accompanied  their  parents. 
Ruth  andlhad  previously  spent  a  week  or  two  at  Topinabee ,  an  old  frame  hotel  resort 
on  Burt  Lake,  which  had  been  built  and  operated  by  the  railroad  since  about  1880, 
Later  we  spent  time  at  Waloon  Lake  near  Petosky,  Michigan,  and  saw  Indian  River, 
the  popular  resort  of  Columbus  people  for  many  years.  This  is  the  loveliest  part  of 
the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  for  summer  resorts. 

In  1927,  when  we  and  the  three  boys  were  staying  at  Burt  Lake  Resort,  we  met  the 
Ransoms  and  their  beautiful  and  wholesome  little  daughter,  Jean.  JohnRansom,  who 
was  business  manager  of  the  Toledo  General  Hospital,  was  taking  a  vacation  from 
building  and  equipping  a  new  and  larger  hospital.  A  fisherman,  nature  lover  and  ex¬ 
cellent  companion  to  his  daughter  or  anyone,  John's  family  and  mine  became  well 
acquainted  during  my  absences  in  Columbus  and  Detroit,  to  which  I  traveled  back 
and  forth  via  Railroad  sleeping  cars.  The  next  year  they  invited  us  to  Clear  Lake 
to  be  their  week  end  guests.  This  proved  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  tie  with  Clear 
Lake,  Indiana. 

During  the  summers  that  the  boys  did  not  go  to  Kawanhee,  we  rented  a  cottage  at 
Clear  Lake.  We  acquired  boats,  canoes  and  other  water  equipment  which  we  took  up 
and  back  at  beginning  and  end  of  the  season,  Louis,  having  acquired  the  knowledge 
at  Kawanhee,  ran  the  aquatic  operations  at  Clear  Lake.  Fishing  was  pretty  good  and 
kept  me  busy  on  my  week  end  trips,  in  addition  to  the  two  or  three  weeks  vacation  I 
always  took  just  before  school  began.  After  four  or  five  summers  there,  we  became 
soattachedto  the  lake  and  had  so  manyfriends  that  we  decided  to  buy  property  there. 
However,  two  attempts  proved  futile  and  although  disappointing  at  the  time,  later  I 
was  not  unhappy  with  the  failures. 
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I  continued  to  visit  Kawanhee  in  the  summers  spent  there  by  the  boys.  Trips  were 
made  by  train  as  well  as  automobile.  Sometimes  I  could  combine  a  visit  to  the  camp 
with  a  business  trip.  There  were  other  times  that  I  drove  a  big  car  up  and  brought 
all  the  boys  home.  After  they  grew  old  enough  to  travel  back  and  forth  in  their  own 
automobiles,  I  did  not  visit  the  camp  every  year. 

From  the  time  that  Kawanhee  ended  as  a  summer  recreation  for  my  older  boys,  13 
years  elapsed  until  the  two  younger  sons  were  old  enough  to  attend.  My  son  George, 
went  for  his  first  year  in  195  3,  at  the  age  of  nine.  Meantime,  my  grandson  Tim, 
had  attended  in  1952  as  a  "midget  camper,  "  since  his  father,  Tom  Benua,  was  im¬ 
patient  for  him  to  get  started.  A  midget  camper  is  a  boy  six  or  seven  years  of  age; 
Tim  is  one  year  younger  than  George. 

In  195  3,  when  we  went  up  to  visit  Tim  and  George,  we  took  John  along  for  the  first 
time,  although  he  was  but  four.  George  was  proving  to  be  a  true  camper,  in  the 
tradition  established  by  his  three  older  brothers.  He  skipped  camp  in  1955,  to  at¬ 
tend  summer  school  so  he  could  resume  his  studies  at  Columbus  Academy  in  1956. 

In  1956,  the  Ebco  plane  was  used  to  transport  the  boys  from  camp.  This  was  Tim's 
last  year  at  camp  and  he  followed  in  the  family  footsteps  by  winning  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  points.  He  was  Junior  Athletic  champion  of  the  year,  besides  winning  medals 
in  archery  and  rifle  range.  When  I  went  to  the  airport  to  greet  the  returning  plane, 
Tim  stepped  out  proudly  wearing  a  huge  ribbon,  looking  every  inch  the  champion. 

John  officially  became  acamper  at  the  age  of  eight,  in  1957,  although  he  had  already 
enjoyed  a  two  weeks  visit  during  each  of  the  summers  since  he  was  four.  A  check  of 
their  performances  shows  thatGeorge  leaned  heavily  toward  sailing,  boating,  diving, 
swimming  and  life  saving  (both  Red  Cross  Junior  andSenior  class).  He  was  top  boy 
at  water  skiing  in  195  7  and  1958.  As  a  Junior  Counselor  in  I960,  he  did  not  have 
the  best  of  supervision  nor  a  clear  assignment  of  duties,  but  in  addition  to  carrying 
out  this  responsibility,  he  also  coached  a  Midget  Ball  Team. 

John,  as  a  fourth  year  camper  in  I960,  enjoyed  that  summer  most  of  all,  attaining 
high  levels  in  campcraft,  boating  and  other  activities.  For  the  second  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Junior  B  award.  He  had  been  top  point  winner  of  the  Junior  C  boys  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  two  years,  but  hit  the  highest  classification  in  his  third  year.  He  mis¬ 
sed  the  top  class  by  only  three  points,  out  of  more  than  500  won.  Popular  with  his 
instructors,  counselors  and  fellow  campers,  the  reports  which  John  received  at 
the  close  of  the  season  fairly  glowed. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  ceremonies  is  "The  Coming  of  the  Chief,"  which  is  en¬ 
acted  each  year  soon  after  the  camp  opens.  Based  on  a  legend  which  has  been  told 
and  retold,  this  pageant  is  the  one  which  gave  "Chief"  Marshall  his  nickname,  he 
having  played  the  part  of  the  Chief  many  times  in  the  camp’s  early  years. 

The  Counsel  Ring,  situated  on  a  high  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  is  com¬ 
pletely  ringed  by  tall  stately  virgin  pine  trees.  Each  Saturday  night  a  Counsel  Fire 
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L.  P.  and  Mrs.  Benua  Sr.  in 
front  of  cottage  "Horato"  1925 


Webb  River  -  a  trout  stream 


Louis'  first  year  at  Kawanhee  1925 
(Center  Front)  Sitting  on  lodge  steps, 
Rev.  Sweet  Sr.  -  Harmon  Jr.  Counselors 


June  1933,  (L  to  R)  George  Frank, 
Dick,  Tom,  Louis,  and  A.  R.  Benua 


Leaving  Columbia  Ave  home  for  Kawanhee  - 
Louis,  Mac  Henney,  Dick  &  Tom.  Returning 
party  rescued  from  jail  by  Mr.  Snowball. 


r 


Louis  Benua 
in  his  own- 
built  speed¬ 
boat,  ’’The 
Devil  Cat" 
powered  with 
biggest  twin 
outboard  mo¬ 
tor  of  the  day. 


Mac  driving  the  "Cat".  Louis  riding 
the  board  -  This  picture  adorned 
every  Kawanhee  catalog  for  30  years. 


Mt.  Katahadin  capped  in  clouds.  The  last  word 
in  mountain  climbing  for  all  Kawanhee  boys. 


Bass  Rock  -  Tumbledown  Mountain  in  background 
fine  view  -  famous  site  of  many  ceremonies  - 


Tom  Benua,  13,  on  courts 
He  excelled  in  tennis  - 


The  Going  of  the  Chief  ceremony  at  Council 
Ring  1957.  Photographedby  A.  R.  Benuawith 
Minox  camera  without  flash  light. 


BOWS  OF  IMPORTED  LEMONWOOD 


Boys  who  made  bows  1958  -  John 
Benua  front  row  second  from.  left. 


Exhibition  tandem  water  skiing 
1958.  George  Benua  on  right. 


Mr.  Chace,  the  Chief,  deli¬ 
vering  the  closing  message 
to  campers  -  1957. 


Sunday  morning  at  Kawanhee  1957. 
George  and  John  returning  from 
"Chapel  on  the  Shore". 


is  held,  with  all  the  boys  seated  on  logs  and  wrapped  in  blankets,  watching  the  leap¬ 
ing  flames  as  they  listen  to  the  counselors  report  on  their  progress  and  their  win¬ 
nings  during  the  preceding  week.  There  are  camp  songs  and  yells,  sometimes  a 
story  by  Dean  Miller,  or  Indian  dances  and  other  ceremonials. 

The  one  I  recall  best  is  "The  Going  of  the  Chief,  "  held  at  deep  dusk.  The  Chief  is 
called  in  off  the  water  by  the  camp  directors.  After  three  or  four  melodious  ex¬ 
changes,  he  finally  makes  his  appearance,  painted  and  dressed  in  feather  war  bon¬ 
ne  tt  and  full  regalia  of  an  Indian  chief.  Climbing  up  the  rocky  shore  from  the  lake, 
he  mounts  a  stump  and  gives  the  boys  a  brief  but  impressive  talk,  which  never  fails 
to  inspire  the  desire  of  each  boy  to  return  again  next  year. 

Next,  the  Sachems(one  boy  elected  from  each  lodge)  play  their  part.  Each  one  digs 
a  hole,  first  having  read  his  promise  and  prediction  for  the  next  year,  inserts  the 
paper  in  a  small  bottle  or  capsule  and  buries  it  in  the  ground,  to  be  dug  up  and  read 
at  the  celebration  of  "The  Coming  of  the  Chief"  the  next  summer. 

It  is  a  marvelous  spectacle,  with  the  roaring,  crackling  flames  of  the  campfire 
shooting  high  into  the  sky,  the  melodious  voices  echoing  and  reverberating  through 
the  tall  pines  and  far  out  on  the  lake.  When  I  last  witnessed  the  ceremony,  the  part 
of  the  Chief  was  taken  by  Ed  Chace,  who  possesses  a  wonderful  physique  as  well  as 
a  rich,  deep  voice.  One  of  George's  little  campers  was  so  thrilled  and  excited 
when  the  Chief  came  up  from  the  lake  that  he  fell  off  his  log  and  rolled  all  the  way 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  he  had  to  be  rescued  by  the  counselors.  Luck¬ 
ily  he  received  only  one  or  two  small  bruises. 

Whatever  may  eventually  happen  to  Kawanhee ,  nothing  will  ever  dim  the  wonderful 
memories  nor  lighten  the  honors  and  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  all  Benua  Boys, 
as  well  as  their  parents.  There  is  nothing  likeanAugust  Day  in  Maine  --  the  water, 
woods,  mountains,  forest,  skies,  all  have  a  distinction  of  their  own  which  forever 
endears  them  to  anyone  who  appreciates  nature. 

Another  feature  I  valued  greatly  was  the  high  moral  plane  on  which  the  camp  was 
always  conducted.  Although  the  boys  are  reluctant  to  talk  about  it  after  they  get  past 
the  freshman  stage,  nevertheless  it  had  a  telling  effect  upon  their  lives.  The  minis¬ 
ter  s  who  taught  them  are  outstanding  leaders,  gifted  with  real  understanding  of  boys, 
and  able  to  inspire  a  desire  for  higher  ideals  in  their  young  charges.  The  first  of 
such  leaders  was  Dr,  Sweet  of  Columbus,  then  Dr.  Elmore  of  Philadelphia,  and  now 
Dean  Miller.  The  boys  hang  on  to  their  every  word.  These  men  possess  the  talent 
of  great  story  tellers  in  addition  to  being  great  teachers,  are  loved  and  respected, 
and  get  their  point  across  without  preaching. 

Over  the  years  I  have  noted  that  the  average  age  of  campers  has  become  younger. 
This  is  due  to  economic  pressure,  the  fact  that  youngsters  can  earn  good  money  at 
summer  jobs,  and  the  fact  that  tuition  and  other  camping  costs  have  continued  to 
increase.  The  viewpoint  of  the  boys  also  has  changed,  it  seems  to  me,  making  the 
camp  more  important  now  than  ever  before,  but  more  difficult  to  achieve. 
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AFTERGLOW 


After  many  summers  at  Kawanhee,  each  of  my  older  boys  seems  to  have  developed 
a  strong  attachment  for  the  camp  which  manifests  itself  in  various  ways. 

Louis  went  back  to  camp  on  vacation  trips  with  his  wife,  Marjorie,  and  when  the 
daughters  were  old  enough,  took  them  along  too.  In  later  years  he  has  made  it  a 
custom  to  go  to  Maine  each  year,  but  instead  of  summer  visits,  he  goes  later  in  the 
fall,  spending  a  week  end  at  the  base  camp  run  by  the  York  family  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Katahdin,  where  as  aboy  of  eleven  years  he  experienced  a  very  bad  day.  It  is  known 
as  the  Twin  Pine  Camp. 

Not  always  does  Louis  or  his  family  climb  the  mountain,  although  they  have  done  so 
many  times.  They  find  much  interest  in  nature  there.  Although  the  camp  is  still 
"far  from  the  beaten  path"  of  tourist  travel,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  walk  twelve 
miles  to  get  there,  since  an  automobile  road  has  been  constructed  to  the  base.  Louis 
lands  the  plane  at  Millinockett,  where  he  is  usually  met  at  the  airport  by  "Junior" 
York  who  takes  the  party  into  camp  by  automobile.  Some  years  ago,  while  en  route, 
Louis  radioed  that  they  would  arrive  about  two  hours  after  it  was  dark.  The  air¬ 
port's  landing  lights  were  out  and  could  not  be  used  on  the  runway.  Junior  resource¬ 
fully  got  the  local  highway  police  to  set  up  a  road  block  and  capture  50  or  100  auto¬ 
mobiles,  which  were  lined  up  along  the  runway  with  headlights  beamed  on  it  for  a 
safe  landing. 

Dick  Benua  also  returned  to  camp  a  time  or  two  on  vacation  trips,  although  I  cannot 
recall  the  details.  Tom  and  his  wife  have  sent  their  son  Tim,  to  camp  for  several 
seasons,  and  during  each  of  these  summers,  traveled  to  Maine  to  spend  their  vaca¬ 
tions  at  the  Kawanhee  Inn. 

To  continue  the  story  of  our  summers,  Louis  and  Marjorie  Benua,  in  1951  or  1952, 
purchased  a  place  near  Beulah,  Michigan,  on  famous  Crystal  Lake,  as  a  summer 
home.  This  deep,  beautiful  lake,  about  eight  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  per¬ 
mits  fast  motor  boating,  water  skiing,  sailing  and  other  aquatic  sports,  including 
skin  diving.  They  call  the  place  "Ravenwood,  "  spending  practically  three  months 
each  summer  there,  with  Louis  commuting  from  Columbus  on  week  ends.  In  the 
winter  they  frequently  go  up  for  skiing,  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  ski  community, 
where  the  sport  is  splendid  practically  all  winter  long.  They  have  a  modern  frame 
cottage  that  takes  care  of  the  family  and  possibly  one  or  two  guests,  with  a  guest 
cottage  close  by  to  accommodate  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  people.  In  addition, 
they  have  built  "The  Tiny  Cottage"  to  take  care  of  another  couple ,  for  they  entertain 
friends  continually  throughout  the  summer  sojourn.  Louis  sometimes  brings  out 
friends  of  his  daughters  when  he  flies  over  from  Columbus.  Their  Ebco  vacation  is 
spent  each  year  at  Ravenwood.  It  is  a  splendid  place  for  their  two  girls,  both  of 
whom  are  completely  at  home  in  the  water.  When  Nancy,  the  younger  one,  received 
her  "Sailfish"  at  Christmas  last  year,  it  made  the  fifth  sailboat  added  to  the  family's 
fleet.  Suzanne,  at  the  age  of  16,  decided  to  take  a  plane  trip  and  visited  Norway  as 
a  change  from  spending  the  summer  at  Ravenwood. 
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We  usually  managed  to  spend  some  time  each  summer  at  Ravenwood,  although  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  arrange  while  the  boys  attended  Camp  Kawanhee.  They  enjoy¬ 
ed  it  greatly,  as  well  as  the  winter  skiing  when  they  have  the  opportunity  to  go  there 
in  winter.  Louis,  an  expert  performer  in  all  water  sports  besides  being  a  wonder¬ 
ful  teacher,  is  splendid  company  and  good  fun.  The  boys  receive  instructions  and 
learn  much  which  can  be  found  only  at  camp  or  at  Ravenwood. 

Ravenwood  also  provides  week  end  guesting  for  company  associates,  employees, 
district  managers ,  customers  and  favorite  people  throughout  the  year.  There  are 
stag  parties,  fishing  and  skiing  parties  going  on  at  any  season  of  the  year.  By  air¬ 
plane  the  trip  takes  only  an  hour  andahalf  or  two  hours,  landing  at  the  Coastguard' s 
Air  Port  at  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  which  is  an  important,  fully  equipped,  govern¬ 
ment  maintained  airport  30  miles  from  the  Cottage.  I  anticipate  that  Ravenwood  is 
to  remain  a  permanent  part  of  Benua  activities  even  when  the  girls  may  no  longer 
be  interested  in  it. 

Louis'  home  place,  on  Ridenour  Road  along  Big  Walnut,  just  north  of  the  Village  of 
Gahanna,  is  also  part  and  parcel  of  their  personalities.  The  42-acre  estate  is  set 
in  woods  and  native  pine  planted  years  ago  when  they  first  acquired  it,  and  all  the 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  their  own  special  use.  Recently  they  added  a  pond 
for  fishing,  skating  and  rowing,  in  addition  to  the  rifle  ranges,  trap  shooting  and 
other  activities  that  go  on  when  they  are  living  there.  It  is  something  of  a  center 
for  young  couples  with  children  about  the  ages  of  Suzanne  and  Nancy,  andlbelieve 
there  are  four  or  five  families  living  close  by  who  frequently  get  together  and  have 
marvelous  fun. 

In  the  basement  of  the  house,  Marjorie  Benua,  a  master  in  the  art  of  ceramics,  has 
a  studio  where  she  molds  articles  of  clay,  which  are  fired  in  the  electric  kiln  located 
in  the  garage.  She  teaches  a  ceramics  class  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  has  set  up  a 
loom  in  the  basement  for  the  practice  of  weaving.  They  are  a  family  which  is  not 
happy  unless  working  with  their  hands.  Besides  all  this  activity,  each  one  is  work¬ 
ing  at  something  musical  -  -piano,  harp  and  zither.  When  he  was  past  the  age  of  40, 
Louis  decided  to  take  music  lessons,  and  although  he  is  very  modest  about  it,  I  think 
he  does  very  well. 

I  should  like  to  go  on  telling  about  the  home  of  Dick  and  Joan  Benua,  with  their  four 
children,  and  about  Tom  and  June  Benua,  with  their  four  lively  youngsters,  and  the 
several  houses  they  have  lived  in,  including  the  new  home  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
portion  of  Hoover  Reservoir,  north  of  Bendale  Farms,  at  the  edge  of  Delaware 
County.  But  I  will  simply  have  to  postpone  these  stories  until  a  later  time. 
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MY  FIRST  SWEETHEART 


Ithas  been  my  unique  good  fortune  to  have  kept  in  touch  with  my  first  grade  teacher, 
Martha  Tucker  Spurgeon,  throughout  practically  all  my  life.  My  memory  of  child¬ 
hood  events  has  doubtless  been  enlarged  by  her  telling  me  in  later  years  some  of  the 
things  that  happened  in  school.  She  taught  both  me  and  my  sister,  Marguerite,  as 
first  grade  pupils  in  Salem,  Indiana. 

This  spry  old  lady,  now  living  in  a  rose -covered  cottage  in  Downey,  California,  a 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visited  by  me  whenever  I  am  in  that  vicinity.  My  camera 
recorded  the  snapshots  of  her  which  are  included  with  this  chapter.  Through  her  I 
have  also  kept  in  touch  with  her  brother-in-law,  the  Reverend  H.  B.  Sutherland, 
whom  I  have  told  about  in  the  chapter  entitled  "My  Durable  Pastor.  " 

While  sorting  through  the  portraits  and  keepsakes  of  my  mother  about  a  year  ago,  I 
came  across  the  faded  report  card  which  is  reproduced  on  an  adjoining  page.  Al¬ 
though  grades  mean  little  in  the  first  year,  mine  seemed  to  have  been  consistently 
high  except  for  deportment,  which  appears  to  have  slipped  downward  toward  the 
close  of  the  first  year.  I  believe  I  was  somewhat  spoiled. 

About  all  that  I  actually  remember  of  those  first  school  days,  is  that  I  was  somewhat 
of  a  favorite  with  the  girls  in  the  class  --  to  my  extreme  embarrassment  --  espec¬ 
ially  on  such  occasions  as  Valentine's  Day  and  birthday  parties,  but  with  the  boys  I 
was  just  the  opposite.  They  regarded  me  as  a  sissy,  a  mama's  boy,  and  teacher's 
pet.  They  never  overlooked  an  opportunity  to  tease,  harass  and  intimidate  me,  both 
the  bigger  boys  in  my  own  class  and  those  in  the  older  grades. 

I  don't  believe  this  was  due  to  anything  I  did  or  said,  but  was  simply  the  result  of 
the  way  I  had  been  brought  up.  Coming  from  the  older,  cosmopolitan  river  com¬ 
munity  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  the  ways  and  manners  of  my  parents  must  have  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  backwoods  rural  culture  of  Salem.  Nor  did  Mother's  custom  of 
dressing  me  in  "Lord  Fauntleroy"  clothes  and  curls  in  my  pre-school  days  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  my  popularity  with  the  boys.  It  served  to  make  me  timid  and  shy  and 
tie  me  even  tighter  to  her  apron  strings. 

This  situation  prevailed  until  my  tenth  year,  after  the  birth  of  my  brother  Bob,  the 
inevitable  break  came,  How  I  faced  the  taunts  of  the  boys,  proved  myself  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  them,  is  told  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Trading  Reputations.  " 

After  we  moved  to  Carthage,  Missouri  in  1906,  I  lost  track  of  the  Salem  folks  for 
many  years.  When  my  parents  returned  to  live  there  in  1909,  Martha  became  a 
neighbor  and  close  friend  of  my  mother.  I  remember  that  she  and  her  husband, 
John  Spurgeon,  visited  them  several  years  later  when  they  were  living  at  1 0  Park 
Drive,  in  Columbus.  By  now,  all  of  us  were  referring  to  her  as  "Aunt"  Martha, 
which  shows  how  close  we  felt  toward  her. 
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I  saw  her  again  during  the  1920's  and  1930's  when  I  brought  hunting  parties  from 
Detroit  and  Ohio  to  shoot  quail  in  Salem.  We  were  guests  many  times  at  "Aunt" 
Martha's  bountiful  dinner  table,  when  she  and  her  widowed  sister  Belle,  entertained 
my  hunting  friends.  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1929,  she  moved  to  California 
to  make  her  home.  In  1947,  when  I  made  by  first  trip  to  California  on  Ebco  bus¬ 
iness,  my  wife  Cecile  accompanied  me.  We  drove  out  to  Downey  to  visit  "My  First 
Sweetheart,  "  and  after  the  visit,  my  wife  remarked,  "She  is  the  sweetest  and  clev¬ 
erest  little  old  lady  I  ever  met,  "  to  which  I  heartily  agreed. 

When  I  decided  to  write  the  Benua  history,  I  wrote  to  Aunt  Martha  to  refresh  my 
memory.  Probably  I  can  best  tell  this  story  by  quoting  an  exchange  of  letters  which 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  I960: 

May  19,  I960 


Dear  Aunt  Martha: 

In  my  solitary  hours  since  leaving  Los  Angeles,  I've  decided  to  do 
a  sketch  or  chapter  on  you.  I  have  a  good  snapshot  of  you  and 
Mother  taking  off  down  our  walk  in  Salem  to  an  afternoon  tea  or 
meeting  of  the  Columbian  Club,  no  doubt.  It  must  have  been  spring, 
as  you  were  dressedin  topcoats  and  billowing  taffeta  silk  skirts 
the  kind  popular  in  those  days,  down  to  your  instep,  dark  plain 
colors.  But  I  don't  think  either  of  you  ever  wore  high  button  shoes. 

Sadly,  I  have  no  keen  recollection  of  those  days,  except  the  time 
of  the  big  reception  at  our  house  while  it  was  new.  With  every 
light  on,  we  blew  a  fuse  and  had  to  get  an  electrician  to  renew  it. 
The  manager  of  the  Electric  Light  Generating  Plant  was  the  only 
one  available.  I  was  all  dressed  up  in  a  tuxedo  and  served,  punch 
from  a  huge  block  of  ice  decorated  with  ferns,  as  the  ladies  of 
the  club  and  their  husbands  or  escorts  came  down  the  big  stair. 
Whoever  rigged  the  punch  bowl  had  chiseled  a  receptacle  out  of 
the  ice  but  failed  to  put  a  vessel  in  the  hollow,  solfelt  punch  run¬ 
ning  down  my  leg  and  later  a  deluge  occurred  as  the  hole  in  the 
cake  of  ice  opened  wide. 

However,  I  remember  you  as  my  first  grade  teacher,  the  guardian 
angel  of  that  important  beginning,  and  I  shall  call  the  chapter,  "My 
First  Sweetheart.  "  Who  knows  that  you  may  not  be  the  last  sweet¬ 
heart  too  ? 

I'm  serious,  though  I  may  never  adequately  express  myself,  for 
you  have  that  same  something  today,  now,  that  you  had  as  a  girl 
and  throughout  your  married  life  and  your  widowhood-  -  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gift  shared  by  very  few  women,  if  any  that  I  have  ever  known. 
It  is  the  gift  of  being  happy  with  what  life  has  brought  you  --  the 
gift  of  being  cheerful  --  the  gift  of  enjoying  life! 
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Most  men  strive  and  drive  for  an  unattainable  goal,  never  acknow¬ 
ledging  it  has  been  reached,  really  shooting  for  the  moon.  That's 
ambition  U.S.A.  style.  Not  that  all  are  unhappy  --  indeed  not, 
for  even  the  slightest  progress  is  enough  for  some,  and  just  being 
busy  is  enough  for  others,  that  is,  most  of  us. 

Wives  are  different;  all  pass  through  a  "change.  "  Not  necessarily 
the  one  usually  referred  to,  but  a  change  from  being  a  sweetheart, 
being  in  love,  becoming  uninteresting,  selfish,  possessive,  crit¬ 
ical  or  what  have  you?  Wishing  to  make  over  a  husband  into  a 
John  D,  Rockefeller  or  a  John  Barrymore,  or  both  --  and  wholly 
unable  to  refrain  from  transferring  their  love  and  affection  to 
their  offspring,  though  equally  unaware  of  it. 

Well,  I  won't  have  to  tell  anything  like  that  about  you! 

Please  be  good  to  yourself  until  I  see  you  again. 

With  love, 

Ray  Benua 


Aunt  Martha  replied  as  follows: 

May  26,  I960 
Downey,  Calif. 

Dear  Folk  - 

What  a  dear  letter  that  was  Ray,  and  I  can  never  tell  you  how  I 
appreciated  it.  I  think  it  was  so  dear  of  you  to  take  time  to  come 
and  see  me.  I  am  still  enjoying  the  beautiful  azalea. 

I  think  it  is  an  honor  to  be  in  the  Benua  history  and  I  remember 
well  the  ice  punch  bowl  and  I  wonder  if  you  remember  the  snow¬ 
ball  party.  You  and  Marguerite  rolled  in  a  big  cotton  snowball. 

How  wonderful  it  is  that  you  are  able  to  prepare  your  boys  to 
meet  life. 

I  know  that  you  are  back  in  Ohio  by  this  time  and  I  hope  you  have 
good  weather,  and  I  hope  Cecile  has  fully  recovered.  I  let  my 
folks  read  your  letter  and  they  thought  it  was  wonderful. 

I  will  never  forget  you  and  I  hope  you  can  come  again. 

Love  to  all  of  you. 

Aunt  Martha 
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BENDALE  KENNELS 


Throughout  this  history,  the  many  references  to  dogs  make  it  obvious  to  the  reader 
that  dogs  have  always  been  important  to  Benua  people.  Now  the  time  has  come  for 
the  history  of  BENDALE  KENNELS,  a  name  registered  with  the  American  Kennel 
Club  in  19  36.  During  its  short  existence  this  kennel  produced  some  truly  outstand¬ 
ing  cocker  spaniels. 

The  way  the  name  came  into  existence  is  this:  Knowing  the  difficulty  of  recording 
a  dog  because  of  the  many  previous  registrations,  I  decided  the  best  solution  was  to 
register  a  new  kennel  name.  I  therefore  offered  a  money  prize  to  any  of  the  boys 
who  could  come  up  with  an  acceptable  synthetic  name  for  the  kennels.  The  prize 
went  to  Philip  Burgess,  a  14-year  old  friend  of  Tom  Benua  who  lived  nearby,  for 
presenting  the  name  BENDALE.  Using  the  first  syllable  of  our  family  name,  he 
added  "Dale,  "which  was  one  of  the  streets  we  lived  on  (the  corner  of  South  Columbia 
and  Dale  Avenues  in  Bexley,  a  suburb  of  Columbus) .  We  encountered  no  difficulty  in 
registering  this  name  with  the  American  Kennel  Club  and  used  it  as  a  prefix  to  the 
name  of  each  dog  we  registered  from  that  time  on.  Later,  it  seemed  to  fit  the  place 
we  bought  in  the  country  so  well,  that  we  also  adopted  the  name  for  the  farm. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  relationship  between  man  and  the  animal  kingdom  has  developed 
to  a  higher  degree  with  dogs  than  with  any  other  animal  species.  It  has  played  a 
large  part  in  my  life  since  the  age  of  ten  years,  when  I  received  my  first  dog  as  a 
gift  from  my  uncle,  George  Parker,  in  Ripley,  Ohio.  A  brown  water  spaniel  about 
the  size  of  the  present  day  hunting  cocker,  "Sport"  had  been  a  circus  dog  and  knew 
a  number  of  tricks.  He  could  also  hunt,  retrieve  and  be  the  best  of  pals.  However, 
he  had  a  weakness,  which  was  running  away  from  home  and  not  returning  for  many 
days.  Finally,  after  about  two  years,  I  had  an  offer  for  him  from  a  man  who  was 
organizing  a  dog  show.  So  I  sold  Sport  back  into  show  business. 

During  college  days  I  learned  more  about  dogs.  Every  fraternity  house  had  one  or 
more  mascots.  At  the  University  of  Missouri,  Rho  chapter  of  Sigma  Nu  had  an  old 
Irish  setter  named  "Legs"  and  while  I  lived  the  re ,  someone  presented  the  house  with 
a  white  bull  terrier  which  was  named  "Rho.  "  Both  of  these  dogs  were  fighters  which 
needed  choking  and  pulling  off  other  dogs  continually  when  they  followed  one  about 
the  campus  or  down  to  the  city.  There  were  many  fights.  When  I  moved  on  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  chapter  was  presented  with  a  big  greyhound  named 
"Duke.  "  This  beautiful  and  majestic  looking  creature  was,  like  many  of  his  breed, 
not  overly  burdened  with  "grey  matter.  " 

From  college  days  on  there  was  a  long  and  endless  parade  of  setters  and  pointers, 
both  my  own  and  those  belonging  to  friends  and  hunting  companions,  all  of  which 
played  a  pleasant  role  in  my  outdoor  life.  Many  fine  accomplished  field  dogs  have 
thrilled  me  with  their  skillful  performances.  Outstanding  among  these  dogs  were 
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Ted  and  Lady,  a  pair  of  English  setters  owned  and  trained  by  Gordon  Fairgrieve, 
with  whom  I  shot  grouse,  quail  and  pheasant  many  times.  Gordon  gave  me  a  black 
and  white  Llewelyn  setter  named  "Yippi.  "  Although  well  along  in  years,  she  was  a 
pheasant  dog  probably  without  equal.  Pat,  a  wonderful  Irish  setter,  was  also  given 
to  me  by  Gordon.  This  son  of  a  famous  international  champion  named  Higgins’  Red 
Pat,  died  of  distemper  before  he  could  be  trained.  Gay,  an  Irish  terrier,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  me  from  the  Goss  Kennels  in  Columbus  for  my  sons,  Richard  and  Tom, 
shortly  before  Bendale  Kennels  was  started. 

One  Sunday,  I  followed  up  an  ad  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch  from  a  small  kennel  in  the 
town  of  Lithopolis,  a  few  miles  from  Columbus,  which  bred  cocker  spaniels.  I  pur¬ 
chased  three  cocker  pups  which  I  named  Dot,  Dash,  and  Dixie,  and  right  then  and 
there  was  where  Bendale  Kennels  was  born. 

Dash,  a  small  black  male,  was  presented  to  Louis  when  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  lived  in  the  Sigma  Nu  house  for  two  years.  The  females,  Dot  and 
Dixie,  were  eventually  given  to  friends. 

It  was  around  1935,  when  we  lived  at  219  South  Columbia  Avenue ,  a  place  which  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  have  only  house  dogs,  that  I  conceived  the  idea  of  a  combination  garage 
and  kennel  to  be  built  on  the  rear  corner  of  the  deep  lot.  I  designed  and  built  a  3-car 
size  building  which  would  house  two  automobiles  plus  four  kennels  arranged  in  an 
L-shape  around  the  inside,  with  runways  on  the  exterior,  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the 
building,  so  that  they  were  not  prominent.  The  second  floor  provided  storage  for 
the  many  things  which  accumulate  about  a  busy  household.  The  building  was  equip¬ 
ped  with  thermostatic  gas  heat,  a  hot  plate  for  preparing  food,  and  all  other  con¬ 
veniences  I  could  think  of. 

My  first  good  cocker  was  a  little  black  bitch  named  Shirley,  which  I  purchased  at 
Ohio  State  University  from  some  technicians  who  were  running  a  small  kennel  in  the 
country.  They  bred  the  young  dog  and  presented  me  with  her  first  litter  of  pups  a 
few  days  after  they  were  whelped.  I  then  began  to  acquire  dogs  with  great  care,  it 
being  my  desire  to  breed  for  color  --a  most  difficult  task  in  cocker  dogs. 

I  had  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Phillips,  a  retired  physician,  who  had  a  kennel 
west  of  Columbus.  He  had  for  years  studied  genetics,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to 
cockers,  and  was  probably  America's  leading  cocker  breeder  at  that  time.  He  had 
written  two  books  on  the  subject  and  continued  to  write  for  the  magazines  and  show 
his  dogs,  winning  in  many  shows  throughout  the  country.  I  greatly  enjoyed  my  con¬ 
tact  with  this  gentleman,  as  well  as  gaining  much  knowledge  from  him  that  I  might 
never  have  uncovered  alone. 

Looking  back,  Ibelieve  it  must  have  been  the  need  for  relief  from  pressure  which  is 
supplied  by  a  hobby,  that  caused  me  to  go  into  cocker  breeding.  Beginning  with  the 
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Wonderful  friends,  Cecil  and  Gordon 
Fairgrieve,  at  their  farm  near  Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, with  Yippy  a  setter 
he  gave  me.  Gordon  was  my  incompa¬ 
rable  hunting  companion  of  many  years. 


Bendale  Kennels  first  litter  of 
Cocker  pups, two  black,  one  red 
dog.  Their  dam  was  our  first 
Cocker  named  Shirley. 


Duke  -  one  of  our  best  and  typical 
hunting  Cockers.  Later  given  to 
Louis  and  Marjorie  Benua. 


Jimmy  -  a  disappointing  Red  Sire 
of  long  lineage  from  Norwich  - 
Connecticut. 


Lady  Betty  -  Bendale's 
"Black  Angel" 


Dick  Benua  as  si  sting  ARB  with 
field  training  of  cockers 


I 


Gypsy,  life-long  companion  giving 
George  a  sled  ride  at  Bendale 


ARB  grooming  and  training  a 
young  Cocker  for  showing 
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difficulties  that  arose  in  business  following  the  stock  market  crash  in  1929,  followed 
by  the  years  of  depres sion,  my  capacities  seem  to  have  outgrown  the  brass  business  , 
which  I  solely  owned  at  that  time.  I  began  to  acquire  other  interests,  eventually 
taking  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  defunct  Fisher  Brass  Company,  located  in  Marys¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  to  which  I  commuted  night  and  morning  for  about  two  years.  Next  came 
the  acquisition  of  the  Ebco  Manufacturing  Company  in  1935,  which  provided  a  chal¬ 
lenge  as  I  put  it  back  on  its  feet.  When  that  began  to  operate  in  good  shape,  I  found 
my  next  challenge  in  the  Bendale  Kennels. 

The  kennel  was  tied  into  my  desire  to  own  a  larger  place  in  the  country.  Perhaps  I 
was  feeling  the  claustrophobia  that  follows  the  building  up  of  a  neighborhood,  for 
Bexley,  the  residential  suburb  where  I  had  built  my  first  two  homes,  began  to  seem 
crowded.  All  three  of  my  sons  had  grown  to  the  proportions  of  manhood,  and  with 
the  ending  of  Camp  Kawanhee  in  the  autumn  of  19  37,  I  began  looking  around.  Not 
until  October  of  that  year  did  I  see  the  present  Bendale  Farm,  when  it  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  George  R.  Frank,  one  of  the  owners  of  Camp  Kawanhee  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  my  boys  and  my  family  for  many  years. 

Through  alucky  combination  of  circumstances,  I  was  able  to  purchase  this  100-acre 
country  place  which  had  been  vacant  for  some  fifteen  years  because  of  the  death  of 
the  owner's  wife.  In  the  chapter  entitled  "HOUSES  WE  LIVED  IN,  "  I  tell  in  detail 
of  the  purchase  and  remodeling  of  this  estate. 

We  converted  one  of  the  old  buildings  into  kennels  and  built  the  new  runways,.  Car¬ 
rie  Garrabrant,  wife  of  Chester,  our  farmer  of  all  work,  was  kennel  mistress.  She 
fed  and  groomed  the  dogs,  looked  after  all  the  pups  and  saw  that  each  dog  had  daily 
exercise.  I  did  the  clipping,  shearing  and  dental  work,  except  when  necessary  to 
secure  professional  aid.  Our  veterinarian.  Dr.  Knapp,  was  the  head  "dog  man"  at 
Ohio  State  University,  and  probably  the  best  dog  man  in  the  entire  state. 

I  got  into  the  "big  time"  quickly  by  being  able  to  purchase  the  full  sister  of  the  dam 
of  the  world's  most  famous  cocker.  His  name  was  "My  Own  Brucie,"  and  he  had 
been  sired  by  Red  Brucie  out  of  a  full  sister  to  my  dog,  whose  registered  name  was 
"Horn's  Lady  Betty."  To  mate  with  Lady  Betty,  I  selected  Ch  Winnebago's  Best 
Stub,  and  they  produced  a  litter  of  pups  that  was  outstanding.  No  second  litter  was 
ever  bred  due  to  the  untimely  end  of  Lady  Betty. 

In  the  department  of  color  breeding,  my  success  was  slow  and  not  100%  complete. 
I  bought  a  red  dog  of  long  lineage  from  an  older  breeder  in  Norwich,  Connecticut. 
He  proved  to  be  a  disappointment,  as  did  several  other  red  stud  candidates  which  I 
collected  from  here,  there  and  everywhere.  Finally  I  acquired  a  red  dog  that  mated 
well  with  my  females  and  produced  a  lot  of  beautiful  red  cockers. 
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I  will  not  go  into  the  genetics  of  color  breeding,  since  it  would  require  a  book  such 
as  written  by  Dr.  Phillips  to  explain  all  the  intricacies  of  this  procedure.  Instead 
I  will  skip  to  some  of  the  things  I  learned  as  a  cocker  breeder. 

First  of  all,  it  became  apparent  that  characteristics  and  dispositions  were  trans¬ 
mitted  with  greater  accuracy  than  physical  features.  I  was  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  any  dog  that  was  shy  --  and  there  are  always  some  in  the  cocker  breed.  I  was 
equally  watchful  for  dogs  of  a  bad  disposition.  Dogs  with  such  features  should  never 
be  bred,  because  at  least  50%  of  their  pups  will  inherit  the  unwanted  characteristics. 

Secondly,  I  discovered  that  there  is  a  terrific  amount  of  jealousy  among  breeders 
and  exhibitors  of  animals.  This  was  true  of  the  cocker  breeders.  Nevertheless,  I 
met  many  fine  people  from  coast  to  coast,  and  my  pups  were  in  good  demand.  I 
was  able  to  dispose  of  thirty  or  forty  each  year  without  any  advertising. 

By  1941  and  1942,  World  War  II  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  the  necessary  feed  for  a  kennel,  as  well  as  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  pups.  Eventually  I  was  faced  with  the  sad  necessity  of  disposing  of  our  dogs 
and  closing  the  kennel.  Some  were  sold  at  sacrifice  prices.  Except  for  the  ones 
retained  for  the  farmer  and  ourselves  in  the  houses  and  on  the  farm,  we  practically 
gave  away  the  rest.  The  man  who  leased,  or  pretended  to  buy  them,  never  made 
any  payment  worth  mentioning, and  eventually  ran  into  trouble,  so  that  I  do  not  actu¬ 
ally  know  how  the  good  dogs  fared. 

Among  the  outstanding  Bendale  Kennels  dogs  was  Sunny,  a  golden  buff  cocker  which 
I  had  acquired  as  a  pup.  She  accompanied  Tom  and  Dick  to  Camp  Kawanhee  for  one 
or  two  seasons,  where  she  was  the  pet  of  all  the  boys  in  the  camp.  Later  on,  when 
she  was  bred,  her  pups  all  exactly  resembled  her  in  color,  while  in  stamina  and 
intelligence  they  were  hard  to  beat.  They  began  to  win  field  trials  in  Ohio  and  were 
in  great  demand. 

Another  outstanding  dog  we  bred  was  Joe,  who  proved  to  be  the  perfect  farm  dog. 
He  rode  the  pick-up  truck  standing  on  the  fender  wherever  he  went.  He  rode  the 
plows,  tractors  and  all  the  vehicles.  He  was  soon  trained  to  deliver  the  morning 
and  evening  paper  from  the  farmer's  hand  up  to  the  big  house  each  day.  Joe  met 
with  a  fatal  accident  while  still  a  young  dog.  His  dam,  I  believe,  was  Sherry,  a 
daughter  of  Horn's  Lady  Betty  by  a  champion  sire.  Betty  was  black,  however,  and 
Sherry  was  a  beautiful  red,  as  was  her  son,  Joe. 

Meanwhile,  through  friends  I  became  acquainted  with  a  professional  dog  trainer, 
Harold  Newman.  I  engaged  him  to  show  one  or  two  of  my  best  dogs  on  the  American 
Kennel  Club  Show  circuit  that  spring.  My  best  show  dog  was  named  Bendale  Best 
Behavior  (Tobey  was  his  kennel  name).  This  beautifully  formed  black  cocker  began 
winning  immediately,  and  by  the  time  he  had  gone  through  Columbus,  Dayton,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  other  cities,  he  won  a  cup  in  Chicago  at  the  International  Kennel  Club 
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Show  and  was  declared  reserve  winner  to  the  champion  and  best  dog  in  the  show, 
who  was  a  close  relation  of  his  --  the  famous  My  Own  Brucie. 

Following  this  meteoric  advance,  I  received  a  wire  from  Newman  that  he  had  an  of¬ 
fer  of  $1 , 500.,  00  for  Tobey.  He  urged  me  to  sell,  which  of  course  I  would  not,  since 
as  a  new  breeder,  any  dog  I  could  put  over  in  this  fashion  meant  much  more' to  me 
than  money.  In  the  very  next  show,  however,  Tobey  contracted  distemper  and  near¬ 
ly  died.  He  was  left  in  the  care  of  a  veterinarian  and  finally  had  to  be  returned  to 
Columbus,  with  all  his  beautiful  curly  coat  gone  and  looking  like  a  living  skeleton. 
He  pulled  through,  however,  and  when  we  were  in  the  process  of  grooming  him  the 
next  season,  an  accident  occurred  which  still  remains  a  mystery  to  me.  Tobey  put 
out  one  eye  on  a  wire  or  nail  or  some  other  sharp  object  around  the  kennel.  That, 
of  course,  ended  his  show  career,  since  one  cannot  show  a  dog  with  an  impairment. 
I  then  began  using  him  as  a  stud  and  he  came  through  in  grand  style.  Odd  as  it  may 
seem,  these  severe  setbacks  are  often  encountered  by  the  breeder  of  thoroughbreds 
of  any  kind, 

I  showed  my  dogs  locally  myself  and  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  so,  even  after  the  passing 
of  Harold  Newman,  who  acquired  some  mysterious  incurable  disease  and  was  finally 
sent  by  me  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  to  find  out  what  could  be  done.  His  was  a  sad  ending, 
accompanied  by  much  suffering,  and  he  left  a  widow  in  financial  straits.  Iendeavor- 
ed  to  help  her  until  she  finally  found  employment  in  a  local  factory  and,  being  an 
ambitious  and  thrifty  person,  no  longer  needed  my  assistance. 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  mentioning  some  of  the  outstanding  dogs  we 
have  owned  after  the  closing  of  Bendale  Kennels,  Chief  among  them  was  the  hand¬ 
some  pointer  bitch  named  Gypsy ,  daughter  of  Rex  Village  Boy,  a  national  field  cham¬ 
pion,  who  spent  her  entire  life  with  us  on  Bendale  Farms.  Her  breeder  was  Joseph 
Stewart,  prominent  pointer  breeder  of  Columbus.  I  had  given  her  to  the  new  Mrs. 
Benua  in  1943,  when  we  returned  to  live  on  the  farm,  intending  to  train  her  as  a 
shooting  dog.  This  never  came  to  pass,  due  to  my  contracting  pneumonia,  but  Gypsy 
became  one  of  the  finest  house,  watch  and  general  farm  dogs,  that  anyone  could  own. 
She  taught  herself  to  hunt  and  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  14  years. 

Another  outstanding  dog,  although  we  had  him  but  a  short  time,  was  Major,  a  big 
white  Hungarian  sheep  dog  --a  Kuvaz.  Our  closest  neighbor,  a  former  art  profes¬ 
sor  at  Ohio  State  University,  is  also  a  dog  lover.  Will  Rannells  retired  last  year, 
with  the  good  wishes  of  many  people,  but  he  continues  to  produce  paintings,  charcoal 
sketches  and  pen  and  ink  drawings  of  dogs.  He  featured  Major  on  the  insurance 
company  calendar  which  he  produces  each  year,  and  we  acquired  the  original  char¬ 
coal  drawing.  Major  was  killed  by  an  automobile  at  the  entrance  to  the  farm  the 
very  first  winter  we  left  him  there  when  we  went  to  Phoenix.  After  this  tragedy, 
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with  the  family  living  half  the  year  in  Ohio  and  the  other  half  in  Arizona,  we  stayed 
away  from  dogs  as  pets,  both  because  of  the  problem  of  transportation  and  the  hous¬ 
ing  difficulties  which  a  divided  residence  poses.  Finally  I  broke  down  and  gave 
Sandy  to  John  as  a  Christmas  present  in  I960.  She  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  boy's  dogs  I  have  ever  known. 

My  lifelong  association  with  dogs,  both  before  and  following  the  active  years  with 
Bendale  Kennels,  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  rewarding  experiences. 
Where  else  can  you  encounter  the  phenomena  of  mind-reading  or  mental  telepathy 
which  dogs  constantly  demonstrate?  Unfailingly,  they  know  what  day  of  the  week 
the  master  comes  to  the  farm,  be  it  once  a  month  on  Saturday  or  some  other  day. 
They  know  the  hour  of  the  day  if  the  master  comes  home  daily,  as  patiently  they 
stand  waiting  when  his  car  is  still  several  miles  distant.  Never  do  they  mistake 
his  car  for  others. 

How  could  any  person  witness  the  whelping  of  the  first  litter  by  a  well  loved  bitch 
and  deny  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  guiding  all  his  creatures?  Nor  is  any  thrill 
greater  than  that  of  saving  a  valued  pet's  life,  or  the  life  of  an  entire  litter,  through 
the  timely  action  of  professional,  sometimes  even  amateur,  measures. 

Thoroughbreds  keep  their  troubles  to  themselves.  I  have  assisted  at  proceedings 
which  no  human  could  bear  without  an  anaesthetic,  with  never  a  sound  or  struggle 
from  the  grateful  canine  patient.  Thoroughbreds  do  not  whimper  or  cry  out  and 
their  grit  is  without  parallel,  right  on  through  and  including  the  agony  of  death.  This 
I  know  from  experience,  having  held  the  victim  in  my  arms  and  knowing  when  the 
end  came  only  by  a  gentle  quiver  of  its  body. 

On  the  grounds  of  Bendale  Farm  are  several  hallowed  spots  where  valued  canine 
friends  have  been  interred.  Probably  no  one  but  I  knows  their  location,  as  the  years 
blur  the  memory.  Yet  I  never  approach  these  places  without  recalling  the  departed 
and  wishing  that  good  companion  was  again  with  me.  Sometimes  when  alone,  I  lin¬ 
ger  there  to  recall  the  happy  days  of  Betty,  -the  "Black  Angel,  "or  Joe,  the  perfect 
farmer's  dog,  and  many  others,  whom  I  hope  now  are  romping  or  resting  in  their 
own  "Happy  Hunting  Ground.  " 

One  must  take  his  courage  in  hand  and  be  prepared  to  face  a  severe  ordeal  on  the 
day,  at  long  last,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  master  to  lead  a  lifelong  pal  to  his 
final  slumber,  when  it  is  the  only  humane  thing  left  to  do.  If  it  ever  happens  to  you, 
this,  my  friends,  will  be  one  of  the  most  agonizing  duties  you  will  ever  be  called  on 
to  perform. 
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HOUSES  WE  LIVED  IN 


1912  to  the  Present  1962 


My  first  home  as  "head  of  the  house"  was  a  six-room  duplex  apartment  at  1151  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue,  Columbus,  to  which  I  brought  Ruth  as  a  bride.  This  section  of  town 
known  as  the  "Newlyweds  Neighborhood,  "  was  just  six  blocks  from  the  brass  com¬ 
pany  where  I  worked,  so  that  I  walked  home  for  lunch  each  day. 

When  Louis  was  born,  we  moved  into  larger  quarters  at  38  North  Ohio  Avenue,  it 
being  half  of  a  double  house,  with  more  yard  space  and  a  garage  for  our  brand  new 
Dodge  automobile,  and  only  half  a  block  farther  from  my  office.  The  other  half  was 
occupied  by  the  owner,  a  Mr.  Dorgan,  who  was  Chief  of  Detectives  on  the  Columbus 
police  force.  This  was  our  home  for  about  four  years,  until  I  bought  two  100  foot 
lots  at  2495  Bexley  Park  Road,  in  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Bexley,  on  which  I  built 
my  first  house. 

This  pleasant  Dutch  Colonial  structure,  of  stone  and  shingles,  with  shingle  roof  and 
two -car  garage,  was  built  for  me  by  Ed  Scarlett,  who  lived  next  door.  The  archi¬ 
tects  were  Miller  and  Reeves,  the  most  popular  architectural  firm  in  the  city.  We 
loved  the  place,  for  it  was  a  real  gem,  but  by  the  time  the  family  had  been  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  Dick  and  Tom,  we  found  three  bedrooms  no  longer  adequate. 

I  began  construction  of  a  much  larger  house  at  219  South  Columbia  Avenue  and  put 
the  older  place  up  for  a  sale.  For  a  long  time  no  one  seemed  interested  in  buying  it, 
but  before  we  were  ready  to  move  I  came  in  contact  with  Harry  Coen,  the  city's 
leading  Ford  and  Lincoln  dealer.  He  bought  the  house  as  quickly  as  he  would  have 
bought  a  necktie,  without  even  showing  it  to  his  wife,  so  we  were  able  to  move  to 
our  new  home  free  of  worry  and  indecision. 

The  Columbia  Avenue  house  was  our  home  for  nearly  15  years.  Of  rubble  stone 
Norman  French  style,  with  heavy  split  cedar  shake  roof,  it  too  was  designed  by 
Miller  and  Reeves  and  built  by  Ed  Scarlett.  All  the  exterior  wood  trim  was  of  cy¬ 
press,  stained,  not  painted,  except  the  doors  which  were  of  oak.  A  year  and  one- 
half  were  required  to  build  this  substantial  house,  which  I  believe  will  stand  soundly 
for  many  years. 

Constructed  on  ground  which  bordered  a  brook  (later  abandoned),  the  sub-surface 
moisture  caused  much  trouble  with  wet  basements.  As  the  suburb  began  to  build  up, 
inadequate  sewers  added  to  the  problem  when  heavy  rains  backed  up,  sometimes  co¬ 
vering  our  basement  floor  to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  This  was  finally  remedied  by  per¬ 
suading  the  Village  Counsel  to  put  in  a  sewer  of  adequate  size  to  carry  off  storm 
water. 

I  tried  out  many  make -shift  devices  of  my  own  invention  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
basement  dry  and  ventilated.  In  summer,  the  chief  trouble  was  condensation  along 
the  basement  walls  --  exactly  the  condition  which  makes  our  Oasis  Dehumidifiers  a 
popular  seller.  Had  they  been  available  to  me  then,  two  of  them  correctly  placed 
in  this  basement  would  have  cured  the  trouble.  I  continued  to  struggle  with  the  pro¬ 
blem  because  I  had  built  a  game  room  under  the  living  room,  which  was  25  x  1 6  feet, 
faced  with  stone,  with  slate  floor  and  a  big  fireplace.  We  put  in  a  handsome  pool 
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and  billiard  table  and  spent  considerable  time  at  recreation  in  this  room  daring  all 
the  years  we  lived  in  the  house.  The  dampness  .however,  was  ruinous  to  good  fur¬ 
niture,  causing  joints  to  separate,  wood  to  swell,  and  other  damage. 

This  house  had  a  long  southern  exposure  and  in  the  winter  it  was  a  delight  to  see  the 
sunshine  streaming  through  the  windows  in  every  room.  On  the  first  floor  was  a 
large  living  room,  dining  room,  breakfast  room,  kitchen,  front  and  back  halls  and 
a  combination  stairway  to  the  second  floor.  A  pleasant  feature  was  the  porch  or 
patio  which  became  a  part  of  the  living  room,  dining  room  and  breakfast  room  when 
the  doors  were  swung  open.  Upstairs  were  five  bedrooms  --  one  for  each  of  the 
boys  plus  a  guest  room,  a  master  bedroom  and  three  baths.  The  third  floor  was 
finished  with  three  rooms  and  a  bath. 

Especially  notable  was  the  European  beech  hedge  composed  of  35  trees  bought  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  from  the  famous  Am  a  walk  Nursery.  Although  con¬ 
sidered  an  excessively  expensive  landscaping  item,  it  certainly  paid  off  in  beauty 
and  privacy  along  the  exposure  to  Dale  Avenue,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  narrow 
long  lot,  100  x  25  0  feet.  The  plan  and  landscaping  were  the  work  of  Carl  Frye,  who 
had  also  done  my  Bexley  Park  Road  property. 

In  1936,  when  I  became  interested  in  raising  cocker  spaniels,  we  added  the  combi¬ 
nation  garage  and  kennels  described  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Bendale  Kennels.  " 

Our  most  fateful  adventure  in  house-owning  began  in  1937,  when  we  acquired  the 
property  which  became  known  as  Bendale  Farm.  The  pleasant  little  suburb  of  Bexley 
had  filled  up  with  residences.  Louis  was  attending  the  University  of  Michigan;  Tom 
and  Dick  were  completing  high  school  in  nearby  schools.  All  three  of  them  were  now 
man-sized  andlfelt  the  time  had  come  for  us  to  acquire  a  place  in  the  country.  When 
Camp  Kawanhee  closed  that  summer,  we  began  to  spend  our  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoons  looking  for  a  place. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  we  ran  into  George  Frank,  one  of  the  camp  owners,  who  with 
his  wife  was  picking  apples  on  their  place  southwest  of  Columbus.  We  were  not  only 
presented  with  a  peck  of  apples  to  take  home,  but  learned  of  a  marvelous  place  that 
might  be  purchased,  although  its  owner  asked  a  fabulous  price.  On  the  next  Sunday, 
we  drove  out  to  look  at  it. 

The  bright  October  day  on  which  we  first  saw  it,  the  grounds  of  the  estate  were  mag¬ 
nificent  with  the  leaves  of  big  oak,  hickory  and  other  hardwood  trees  brilliant  in 
autumn  colors.  Then  and  there  we  decided  this  was  the  place  for  us. 

Built  in  1919  as  a  summer  home  for  Mithoff  Nicholas,  who  was  heir  to  extensive 
property  holdings  and  four  other  homes,  the  big  frame  house  had  been  vacant  for  15 
years,  due  to  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  in  the  third  or  fourth  summer  of  their 
residence  there.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Nicholas  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  walked 
away,  never  to  return.  He  had  recently  allowed  a  local  couple  with  children  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  house  and  the  tenants  had  patched  it  up  with  whitewash  and  cold  water  paint. 
The  plaster  was  cracked,  the  windows  loose  and  the  whole  house  was  in  bad  repair. 
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First  house  built  1919 
2495  Bexley  Park  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Second  house  built  1923 
219  S.  Columbia  Avenu 
Columbus,  Ohio 


THIS  COUNTRY  HOMS 

WITH  20  to  30  ACRES 


...  "r*  *  9^-  0- 

SeVCH AL  BUILDING  SITES  AVAILABLE 

imuiftE  OF  halliday  q  do. 

1  CITIZENS  BANK  BLDG  SI  N.  HIGH  ST. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO  ^ ' 


Bendale’s  "big  house" 
purchased  1937  with  100 
acres  of  land,  rebuilt  1938, 
see  following  page.  Loca¬ 
tion  near  village  of  C  entral 
College, Ohio.  Picture  by 
Dick  Benua. 


Bendale  Mansion  -  the  "big  house"  rebuilt  in  1938  truly  possessed 
all  the  traits  assigned  to  that  name.  However,  this  ill  fated  house 
was  ruined  by  blasting  for  Hoover  Dam  in  1951,  abandoned  in  1956 
and  disassembled  in  1961. 


Ancient  farm  house,  modernized  1938, 
rebuilt  after  blast  damage  1956  -  now 
a  guest  house  and  farm  office. 


The  "Squirrel  Cage"  our  present 
compact  home  built  in  1956,  on 
wooded  ridge  overlooking  Big 
Walnut  Creek. 


Formerly  the  home  of  many  slick  chicks, 
converted  1 960  into  the  "Doll  House"  home 
of  farm  manager,  "Big  Bill"  Galbraith 
and  his  charming  wife,  Juanita. 


"Benrock"  on  the  side  of  Camel  Back 
Mountain,  our  winter  home  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Purchased  1958. 


The  estate  included  about  100  acres,  mostly  wooded,  with  a  winding  brook  and  Big 
Walnut  Creek  for  its  western  boundary.  Besides  the  main  house,  there  was  one  old 
farm  house  and  a  number  of  farm  buildings  standing  on  their  original  sites  --  all 
without  any  practical  arrangement.  Even  the  main  house  was  poorly  planned. 

After  Ihad  returned  once  or  twice  to  study  the  place,  I  decided  to  make  the  owner  an 
offer.  It  was  nothing  like  the  sum  he  was  asking,  but  I  enjoyed  my  usual  good  for¬ 
tune,  which,  in  this  instance,  was  his  misfortune.  A  disastrous  fire  in  two  of  his 
store  locations  in  the  downtown  area  had  forced  him  to  rebuild  and  he  was  needing 
ready  cash.  He  accepted  my  cash  offer,  which  was  about  a  third  of  his  original 
asking  price. 

In  the  spring  of  1938,  when  the  tenants  moved  out,  we  began  to  take  the  place  apart 
and  do  it  over  from  top  to  bottom.  My  architect  was  James  C.  McKenzie,  of  New 
York  City,  who  had  gained  fame  as  a  designer  of  kennels,  barns  and  country  homes. 
Marjorie  Benua  (who  was  then  Marjorie  Post)  had  looked  at  my  pencil  sketches  and 
remarked  that  it  looked  exactly  like  a  place  pictured  in  Town  and  Country  Magazine. 
She  found  a  copy  and  we  learned  that  it  was  a  residence  near  Philadelphia,  designed 
by  McKenzie,  but  no  address  was  given  for  him.  Surmising  that  he  was  probably  to 
be  found  in  New  York,  the  next  time  I  visited  that  city  on  business,  I  checked  the 
telephone  directory  and  found  that  his  office  was  located  just  a  few  blocks  from  where 
I  was  phoning.  When  his  office  informed  me  that  McKenzie  was  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
visiting  his  daughter,  who  attended  school  there  over  the  Christmas  holidays,  we 
made  arrangements  for  him  to  visit  our  site  and  discuss  the  matter. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  in  mid- January,  McKenzie  stopped  off  in  Columbus  and 
together  we  spent  the  entire  day  on  the  property,  wading  through  deep  snow,  taking 
pictures  and  discussing  how  we  could  make  it  into  an  outstanding  country  estate. 

First  of  ail,  the  plan  of  the  house  had  to  be  revised.  We  changed  it  to  a  center  hall 
arrangement,  with  a  Colonial  doorway  copied  from  a  famous  original  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  in  New  York.  With  prompting  by  me,  McKenzie  came  up  with  some 
heraldic  decorations  for  the  columns ,  in  the  form  of  a  thistle,  acorns  and  oak  leaves 
each  with  its  own  meaning.  The  thistle  symbolized  thrift,  the  acorns  and  oak  leaves 
strength  and  sturdiness ,  and  he  capped  the  whole  thing  with  a  honey  bee  for  industry, 
on  a  big  pineapple.  This  latter  was  cast  in  lead  in  the  Ebco  foundry  and  weighed  150 
pounds.  The  designs  were  carved  into  white  pine  boards,  of  which  the  entrance  was 
made,  by  an  old  German  craftsman  (now  deceased)  who  really  put  his  heart  into  the 
work.  Also  hand-carved  were  the  half  columns  in  the  new  center  hall,  which  we 
panelled  in  knotty  pine.  To  increase  the  outside  symmetry,  we  lopped  off  eight  feet 
from  the  two  chimneys  and  built  a  third  false  chimney  to  match,  for  aesthetic  ap¬ 
pearances. 

On  the  exterior,  we  renewed  all  of  the  hand-split  shingles  and  replaced  all  the  old 
hanging  gutters  with  fir  wood,  with  big  mouldings  to  create  a  shadow  line  at  the  top 
of  the  cornice.  We  replaced  all  of  the  sash,  installed  a  new  shingle  roof  and  repaired 
every  rundown  place,  so  that  when  it  was  completed,  with  new  finish  both  inside  and 
out,  the  house  had  the  appearance  of  a  wholly  new  structure. 
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Downstairs  was  a  large  living  room  well  lighted  from  the  many  windows  and  French 
doors  which  opened  onto  a  Mount  Vernon  type  screened,  porch  at  the  south  end.  Off 
the  living  room  was  a  spacious  dining  room,  with  stone  floor  and  six  pair  of  French 
doors.  Adjoining  it  was  the  butler's  pantry,  which  led  to  the  breakfast  room.  All 
of  the  first  floor  rooms  had  wonderful  views  of  the  grounds,  rolling  down  to  Indian 
Camp  Run,  the  brook  which  formed  a  semicircle  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ravine 
on  the  east  and  north. 

The  kitchen  was  completely  remodeled  with  new  cabinets  especially  built  for  us  by 
the  Hoosier  Cabinet  Company  of  New  Castle,  Indiana,  for  whom  I  had  personally  de¬ 
signed  a  line  of  cast-iron  porcelain  enameled  Ebco  style  two -compartment  sinks  and 
faucets,  which  were  used  in  our  new  kitchen.  From  the  kitchen  a  new  hallway  led 
to  the  basement,  where  we  installed  a  new  bathroom  and  what  we  called  a  "Gun  Room." 

Upstairs  were  four  large  bedrooms,  three  baths  and  a  study.  The  unfinished  attic 
was  reached  through  a  ceiling  stairway  from  the  north  bedroom. 

Our  heating  plant,  a  combination  of  hot  water  and  forced  air,  was  supplied  from  a 
boiler  under  the  garage  some  400  feet  away,  from  which  all  the  buildings  were  heat¬ 
ed,  Later  we  installed  air  conditioning  through  the  same  exchanger  and  ducts.  All 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  big  house  were  insulated. 

Mr.  McKenzie's  plans  had  included  a  rather  elegant  matching  set  of  barns  and  ken¬ 
nels  to  be  built  on  the  flat  area  between  house  and  road.  After  rebuilding  the  house, 
however,  which  of  course  cost  a  lot  more  than  the  original  estimate,  we  decided  to 
do  without  the  farm  buildings  and  abandoned  that  part  of  the  project,  although  the 
architect  received  his  fee  for  them. 

Later,  we  moved  and  remodeled  some  of  the  farm  buildings  and  dismantled  others, 
keeping  everything  in  the  style  of  the  big  house.  Subsequent  additions  were  a  model 
dairy  barn  to  accommodate  five  cows  and  a  two -story  laying  house  for  our  flock  of 
pedigreed  laying  hens.  In  1950,  when  I  was  deep  in  registe  red  Jersey  cow  breeding, 
we  doubled  the  dairy  barn  area  to  house  a  total  of  1  7  cows  --  a  pleasing,  unique  twin 
design  which  I  originated. 

But  in  spite  of  all  our  careful  planning  and  tremendous  expense,  the  big  house  was 
doomed  --  although  we  did  not  realize  it  when  the  City  of  Columbus  began  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  storage  dam,  known  as  "Hoover  Dam,"  in  195  3.  During  the  construc¬ 
tion  period  of  two  and  one -half  years,  frequent  blasting  had  so  extensively  damaged 
all  the  buildings  on  the  farm  that  when  I  took  stock,  I  realized  that  we  would  virtually 
have  to  tear  down  the  house  and  rebuild  it  if  we  intended  to  continue  living  in  it.  So 
we  planned  and  built  a  small  "inexpensive"  house  in  the  woods,  on  the  ridge  over¬ 
looking  Big  Walnut  Creek,  which  was  completed  in  1956,  Instead  of  being  inexpen¬ 
sive  it  proved  extremely  costly,  although  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  comfortable, 
pleasant  ranch-type  house,  of  brick  and  redwood,  which  we  named  "The  Squirrel 
Cage.  " 

The  new  house,  containing  living  room,  dining  room,  family  room,  three  bedrooms 
and  bath,  was  adequate  for  the  immediate  family,  which  now  consisted  of  Cecile  and 
my  two  youngest  boys,  but  at  Christmas  and  other  times  when  we  had  visitors,  the 
problem  of  where  to  put  our  guests  was  considerable. 
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The  next  step  was  tomove  the  farmer  into  the  big  house  and  rebuild  the  farm  house, 
which  had  taken  a  severe  beating  from  the  long  period  of  blasting.  All  that  could  be 
salvaged  was  the  hardwood  timber  usedby  the  original  homestead  settler  in  framing 
the  house,  and  the  big  basement  which  had  been  retained  in  the  first  remodeling  job. 
By  the  time  the  house  was  ready  in  1956,  our  farming  operations  had  ended  and  the 
final  dispersal  sale  had  been  held.  The  Garrabrants,  who  had  been  in  full  charge  of 
our  farming  operations  for  eighteen  years,  moved  on  to  take  a  job  in  the  village  of 
Croton,  Ohio.  We  rented  the  remodeled  farm  house  to  a  tenant  for  about  two  years 
until  we  found  it  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  guest  house. 

Into  the  Guest  House,  which  was  completed  in  December  1958,  went  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  furniture  and  equipment  from  the  big  house.  Aunt  Leila  and  my  sister  Marguer¬ 
ite  were  the  first  guests  to  occupy  it.  Cecile  and  the  boys  flew  in  from  Phoenix 
bringing  Pearl  Harvey,  our  maid  --  and  we  had  the  usual  Christmas  party  for  all 
the  family  except  the  Dick  Benuas,  who  had  babies  too  young  to  travel.  Ever  since 
then,  the  Guest  House  has  proved  a  pleasant  solution  to  our  guest  problem.  I  have 
installed  an  electric  washer  and  dryer  in  the  basement  and  in  1961,  when  the  Big 
House  was  demolished,  I  transferred  the  air  conditioning  system  to  the  Guest  House 
and  converted  one  room  for  use  as  a  farm  office. 

During  the  winter s  of  1958  and  1959,  while  we  were  absent  in  Phoenix,  Ihad  arranged 
for  daily  inspection  by  Floyd  Ross,  an  Ebco  employee  whom  we  permitted  to  live  on 
the  farm.  However,  emergencies  constantly  arose  when  no  one  was  around  to  take 
care  of  them  and  soon  the  buildings,  fences,  woods  and  lawns  began  to  take  on  a 
very  run-down  look.  Realizing  that  we  would  need  a  resident  manager,  I  remodeled 
the  two -story  laying  house  into  very  attractive  living  quarters. 

To  prevent  reference  to  the  building  as  the  "Chicken  House,"  I  dubbed  it  the  "Coq 
Rouge"  (French  for  red  rooster).  Marjorie  Benua  had  designed  for  the  laying  house 
two  roosters,  which  I  had  cut  out  of  sheet  metal,  painted  red  and  installed  on  top  of 
the  roof  ventilators.  Out  of  the  big  house  we  took  such  equipment  as  the  kitchen 
cabinets,  sink,  refrigerator,  bathroom  and  lavatory.  We  bought  a  heating  plant, 
installed  a  new  floor  covered  with  asphalt  tile,  walls  and  woodwork  of  a  light  cream 
color,  and  doors  of  Phillipine  mahogany.  It  became  a  charming  little  house  and 
when  the  new  farmer  and  his  wife  ("Big  Bill"  and  Juanita  Galbraith)  moved  in,  Jua¬ 
nita  renamedit  "The  Doll  House.  "  So  callit  "Coq  Rouge"  or  "Doll  House,  "  but  never 
dare  refer  to  it  as  a  chicken  house,  for  no  one  would  ever  dream  that  it  originally 
was  built  for  feathered  occupants. 

This  brings  us  to  the  year  I960,  one  of  the  darkest  in  my  whole  life.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  grim  and  fateful  about  the  history  of  the  big  house,  which  proved  to  be  unten¬ 
able  for  20  of  its  42  years.  Upon  abandonment  by  the  original  owner  in  1922,  it  had 
slowly  decayed  until  1937,  when  I  bought  it.  I  had  poured  money,  architectural  tal¬ 
ent  and  fine  craftsmanship  into  the  house  to  make  it  a  handsome,  impressive  and 
gracious  home  for  my  family.  Then  I  too,  had  to  abandon  it,  when  the  scars  of  two 
years  of  blasting  damage  began  to  show  plainly.  The  cracks  in  the  rubble  stone 
foundation  worsened  with  each  passing  season  and  the  cumulative  effects  showed  in 
sagging  floors,  loose  doors  and  lopsided  windows,  not  to  mention  inoperative  under¬ 
ground  plumbing  and  heating  systems. 
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Mine  was  not  the  only  property  in  the  area  to  suffer  damage.  All  of  the  owners  got 
together  and  agreed  to  bring  suit  against  the  City,  the  construction  company  and  the 
insurance  companies,  which  were  involved  in  the  million  dollar  bond  to  protect  prop¬ 
erty  against  such  damages.  Carefully  we  gathered  facts  and  prepared  our  case, 
aidedby  expert  seismologists.  When  we  filed  suit,  the  case  dragged  for  five  years 
postponed  and  delayed  by  every  type  of  legal  maneuver.  In  I960,  when  the  big  house 
looked  like  a  building  that  had  survived  an  attack  of  war,  I  decided  I  had  had  enough 
and  instructed  my  lawyers  to  get  some  action. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  called  upon  to  give  a  depo¬ 
sition  and  after  a  day  of  grueling  at  the  hands  of  the  five  opposition  attorneys,  I  re¬ 
acted  with  a  heart  attack  which  confined  me  to  the  hospital  for  three  and  a  half  weeks 
in  September,  I960,  and  kept  me  away  from  the  remaining  court  action.  The  sense 
of  injustice  plus  the  frustrating  and  disappointing  spectacle  of  some  of  my  fellow 
citizens  during  the  course  of  a  lawsuit,  were  experiences  too  repellent  for  my  con¬ 
stitution.  Literally,  I  no  longer  had  the  "heart"  to  continue;  I  told  the  lawyers  to 
withdraw  before  the  verdict. 

Following  a  few  weeks  of  convalescence  in  Phoenix,  I  returned  to  Columbus  that 
November,  feeling  myself  capable  of  resuming  the  press  of  work,  I  was  wrong,  for 
this  time  I  succumbed  to  a  second  heart  attack  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  Only  then 
did  I  admit  that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  take  leave  of  absence  from  the  arduous 
and  strenuous  pursuits  which  had  filled  my  life. 

Outcome  of  the  lawsuit  was  that  we  settled  with  the  five  insurance  companies  for 
about  one -tenth  the  actual  amount  of  the  damages  claimed.  Ironic  was  the  fact  that 
using  the  identical  evidence  presented  in  the  law  court,  we  were  able  to  convince 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  that  the  loss  existed,  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  income  taxes  for  that  year.  I  shall  never  forget  the  invaluable  service  rendered 
by  Eleanor  Craig,  of  the  accounting  firm  which  handled  my  affairs. 

In  1961,  I  called  the  wreckers  and  had  the  crumbling  mansion  razed  to  the  ground. 
Only  the  blast -dam aged  stone  foundation  was  left  to  prevent  erosion  of  the  steep  ter¬ 
rain.  We  covered  this  with  a  roof  to  keep  water  out  and  to  protect  the  underground 
cistern  should  we  desire  to  use  it  again.  I  wish  the  whole  thing  could  as  easily  be 
erased  from  the  mind. 

There  are  so  many  pleasant  memories  here.  One  of  the  happiest  spots  always  has 
been  the  "Picnic  Plateau,  "  which  rises  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  house  elevation, 
in  a  clearing  in  the  woods,  with  amarvelous  view  over  the  surrounding  countryside. 
It  contains  built-in  tables,  cobblestone  floors  and  outdoor  grates  capable  of  roast¬ 
ing  a  pig  or  anything  else.  Many  people  have  been  entertained. 

Here  at  Bendale  Farm  I  want  to  continue  to  live,  except  in  winter.  Although  the  big 
reservoir  holding  a  ten  mile  lake  has  caused  an  upset  in  the  traffic,  our  privacy  has 
not  been  distrubed  due  to  the  protecting  woods  along  the  road.  Eventually,  I  think 
the  area  must  become  a  residential  development  of  choice  large  estates  and  we  are 
reconciled  to  accepting  the  inevitable  when  it  arrives. 
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PHOENIX  BECOMES  OUR  WINTER  HOME 


By  coincidence,  I  was  writing  these  memoirs  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  in  1961,  when  the 
state  was  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  great  Roosevelt  Dam ,  completed 
the  year  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  In  that  half  century,  the  vision 
of  a  green  oasis  reclaimed  from  the  burning  desert  has  become  a  reality,  which  so 
far  surpassed  the  dream  that  Phoenix  and  the  Salt  River  Valley  Irrigation  Project 
are  numbered  among  the  wonders  of  the  twentieth  century. 

A  further  coincidence  is  the  fact  that  in  1911,  although  I  turned  down  the  job  offer  of 
Dwight  B.  Heard,  who  was  recruiting  talent  to  help  develop  his  real  estate  project 
in  Arizona,  today  I  am  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  wonderful  Heard  Museum 
he  and  his  wife  gave  to  the  city  of  Phoenix.  One  of  my  fraternity  brothers,  Eben 
Lane,  thought  enough  of  Arizona1  s  prospects  to  sign  up  with  Heard,  and  came  straight 
to  Phoenix  in  1913  upon  graduation.  He  married  an  Arizona  girl,  raised  a  family 
and  became  a  leading  real  estate  dealer  in  the  state.  Eben  died  in  June,  1962. 

Another  Sigma  Nu  brother,  Blaine  B.  Shimmel,  who  graduated  from  the  law  school 
in  Ann  Arbor  in  1914,  following  his  stint  in  World  War  I  came  to  Globe,  Arizona  to 
do  legal  work  for  one  of  the  copper  companies.  He  later  moved  to  Phoenix,  where 
he  has  become  a  prominent  attorney  and  citizen  of  this  dynamic  community. 

A  third  fraternity  brother,  Bruce  J.  Miles,  found  his  way  to  Phoenix  near  the  start 
of  World  War  II,  from  the  Orient,  where  for  15  years  he  had  been  a  globe -trotter 
for  General  Motors  Corporation  Export  Division,  and  departedShanghai,  China  under 
duress  and  fear  of  invasion.  In  Phoenix,  he  became  a  box  manufacturer  but  later 
went  into  the  water  softener  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  attained  prominence  as 
a  civic-minded  and  successful  citizen. 

Consequently,  I  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  hearing  about  the  fabulous  possibil¬ 
ities  of  Arizona.  Then,  in  the  1930’s,  my  good  hunting  and  fishing  companion,  Gor¬ 
don  Fairgrieve,  of  Detroit,  began  to  spend  the  spring  season  with  his  wife  at  the 
Arizona  Biltmore,  and  extolled  its  idyllic  weather  whenever  I  encountered  him  in 
Michigan  or  Ohio.  However,  the  immediate  cause  of  my  first  trip  to  Phoenix  was  to 
recuperate  after  a  bout  with  pneumonia,  which  followed  the  opening  day  pheasant 
shoot  in  Ohio,  November,  1942.  It  hung  on  and  became  worse  early  in  1943,  but 
finally  with  the  aid  of  sulfa  drugs,  was  brought  under  control  by  Dr,  A.  Beaumont 
Johnson,  who  recommended  warmth  and  sunshine  for  the  period  of  convalescence. 

Accompanied  by  my  wife,  Cecile,  we  were  met  at  the  railway  station  by  Blaine  Shim - 
mel,  who  drove  us  to  the  Westward  Ho  Hotel,  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown  area,  and 
later  called  to  take  us  to  a  cocktail  party  at  the  Phoenix  Country  Club,  where  he  had 
as sembled the  other  SigmaNu's.  Phoenixwas  then  a  city  of  some  40,000  inhabitants. 
Later,  we  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  outlying  areas,  which  included  Scottsdale* 
then  little  more  than  a  dusty  crossroad  sleeping  in  the  heat.  In  less  than  20  years, 
Phoenix  is  a  city  of  half  a  million  and  Scottsdale  is  a  famous  western  resort  town. 
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With  daily  sun  baths  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel  and  complete  relaxation,  my  recovery 
was  swift  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  the  local  doctor  pronounced  me  ready  to 
return  to  Ohio. 

That  first  Arizona  trip,  made  during  the  hectic  war  days,  is  memorable  principally 
for  the  horrible  travel  experience.  With  reservations  obtained  on  TWA  weeks  ahead, 
we  arrived  at  the  Columbus  Airport  at  1:30  a.m.  to  board  our  plane.  Just  as  we 
reached  the  counter,  an  Army  colonel  headed  for  San  Francisco,  barged  in  ahead  of 
us  and  with  his  priority  grabbed  one  of  our  seats.  Disappointed,  we  returned  home 
to  spend  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  made  railroad  reservations.  That  evening 
we  caught  the  sleeper  to  Chicago,  where  we  changed  cars  for  the  Golden  State  Lim¬ 
ited  and  spent  another  three  days  and  two  nights  to  reach  Phoenix.  Never  again! 

The  return  trip  was  arranged  chiefly  by  Blaine  Shimm el,  attorney  for  American  Air¬ 
lines,  although  not  without  its  delays,  since  we  missed  a  connection  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  We  used  the  time  to  hire  a  colored  couple  for  house  help. 

In  1946,  we  made  our  second  trip  to  Phoenix  for  a  spring  vacation.  Leaving  Colum¬ 
bus  about  the  middle  of  March  amid  snow  and  ice,  we  found  typically  warm,  clear 
weather  and  simply  loafed  and  enjoyed  the  desert  for  two  weeks. 

My  third  bout  with  pneumonia  proved  more  difficult  than  the  preceding  ones,  when 
the  use  of  sulfa  drugs  had  done  a  quick  and  remarkable  job  on  me.  This  time,  the 
effects  and  afterm  ath  of  the  drug  proved  more  debilitating  and  serious  than  the  disease 
itself.  During  this  period,  I  underwent  a  peculiar  treatment  from  a  chest  expert. 
Dr.  Benson,  who  had  been  called  in  addition  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He  treated  me  with 
warm  poppy  seed  oil,  dripping  it  down  my  epiglottis  into  the  bronchial  tubes  two  or 
three  times  a  week  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months.  This  had  a  great  curing 
effect  on  the  raw  and  irritated  parts,  but  was  of  no  help  in  gaining  back  my  strength 
and  energy. 

My  propensity  to  pneumonia  may  have  started  as  a  child,  for  I  remember  a  very 
severe  cold  when  I  was  staying  with  my  paternal  grandmother,  Catherine  Friedly 
Benua,  in  her  North  Third  Street  home  in  Ripley,  where  I  was  born.  I  must  have 
been  very  young,  for  I  can  just  barely  remember  that  she  had  a  special  bed  for  me 
put  next  to  her  own  so  that  she  could  keep  a  close  watch  day  and  night.  In  addition 
to  the  spice  plasters  which  she  made  and  used  skillfully  on  all  the  grandchildren  for 
chest  colds,  mine  was  so  severe  that  I  wound  up  with  her  special  "onion  poultice.  " 
Heavy,  smelly  and  made  of  half-cooked  onions,  still  it  seemed  to  draw  the  inflam¬ 
mation  from  my  little  chest  and  in  due  time  I  recovered,  with  Dr.  Wylie  attending 
me  every  day.  I  never  forgot,  throughout  my  adult  life,  how  badly  those  chest  pains 
hurt.  Pneumonia  was  the  disease  I  dreaded  most  of  all. 
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Among  the  good  fortunes  of  my  life  is  that  the  pneumonia  attacks  I  suffered  came  in 
mature  life,  after  the  discovery  of  sulfa  drugs,  and  by  the  time  I  had  my  fourth 
severe  attack  in  1949,  Dr.  Ray  Putnam,  of  Westerville,  had  the  even  more  mirac¬ 
ulous  penicillin  to  help  pull  me  through.  It  happened  the  day  before  Thanksgiving, 
the  day  I  persuaded  Les  Combs  to  join  up  with  Ebco. 

In  writing  these  reminiscences,  I  find  myself  constantly  alluding  to  Ebco.  That 
company  has  so  long  been  a  part  of  my  activities  that  all  the  comings  and  goings  of 
my  personal  life  are  somehow  tied  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  company,  which,  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  had  reached  significent  dimensions.  So  it  was  that  in  1947 
I  made  a  third  trip  to  Phoenix,  this  time  to  rest  for  a  couple  of  weeks  before  flying 
on  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  California  territory.  At  that 
date,  the  California  cooler  business  amounted  to  only  2%  of  the  company  total  and  I 
was  determined  to  make  my  own  appraisal  of  the  potential.  Frankly,  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  California  could  maintain  her  then  sensational  population  growth.  My 
guess  was  that  around  1949,  when  the  state  had  absorbed  all  the  former  servicemen 
who  wished  to  return  with  their  wives  to  live  in  the  moderate,  pleasant  climate,  the 
growth  would  decrease,  Iwas  only  half  right.  Aiter  slowing  down  in  1949  and  1950, 
the  growth  rate  of  California  and  Arizona  began  to  climb  again,  showing  no  sign  of 
abatement  even  as  I  write  this  today. 

After  thoroughly  canvassing  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles  with  John  Rainbault,  our 
California  representative,  we  boarded  the  deluxe  night  train  to  San  Francisco ,  where 
he  maintained  his  office.  He  refused  to  fly.  We  spent  the  evening  in  a  double  club 
car  which  was  almost  filled  with  movie  people  bound  for  the  Bay  City  on  a  special 
Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Drive.  Among  them  were  Jerry  Colona,  Van  Johnson  and 
wife,  and  other  celebrities,  along  with  the  usual  complement  of  attractive  young 
actresses.  As  the  evening  progressed,  we  became  particularly  well  acquainted  with 
one  vivacious  young  lady,  known  as  Olga  San  Juan,  Later,  I  named  a  young  Jersey 
bull  for  her.  He  too,  became  slightly  famous  --  San  Juan  Dreamer  --  but  met  with 
misfortune,  as  did  Olga. 

After  a  stay  in  San  Francisco  that  was  delightful  in  spite  of  almost  continuous  rain, 
we  returned  by  plane  to  Columbus  and  en  route  had  our  first  view  of  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  from  the  air. 

The  visit  resulted  in  a  recommendation  that  Rainbault  either  move  his  office  to  Los 
Angeles,  which  held  the  greatest  potential  for  water  cooler  business,  or  open  an  of¬ 
fice  there  andhire  a  man  to  run  it.  He  chose  the  latter  course  and  hired  Duane  Lar- 
rabee,  who  today  is  in  charge  of  that  territory,  which  meanwhile  has  become  No,  1 
in  the  company's  sales. 

Our  fourth  sojourn  in  Phoenix,  in  the  spring  of  1951,  was  spent  at  Jokake  Inn,  our 
favorite  resort  just  south  of  Camelback  Mountain.  George,  then  about  six  years  of 
age,  contracted  measles  from  a  little  girl  chance  companion  on  the  plane,  and  within 
a  week  was  confined  to  his  bed,  severely  ill.  The  Inn,  which  was  then  under  the 
management  of  BobFoehl,  now  manager  of  the  Valley  Ho  in  Scottsdale,  proved  very 
considerate  in  keeping  the  nature  of  his  ailment  secret,  which  was  fortunate  for  us, 
since  there  were  many  children  spending  Easter  vacation  at  the  resort. 
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Again  in  1954,  we  came  to  Jokake  Inn,  my  wife  and  I,  George  and  my  sister  Mar¬ 
guerite.  It  was  our  usual  time  of  the  year,  when  good  weather  should  have  been  en¬ 
countered,  but  suddenly  it  began  to  rain  and  continued  so  persistently  that  my  sister 
grew  discouraged.  After  four  days  she  decided  to  return  to  Louisville.  The  incle¬ 
ment  weather  was  not  confined  to  Phoenix,  however,  since  she  encountered  snow, 
dust  storms  and  flash  floods  on  her  trip,  but  finally  reached  home  safely. 

We  stayed  on  but  spent  the  final  week  in  Tucson,  at  the  place  owned  by  Mrs.  Bob 
Foehl,  known  as  Hacienda  del  Sol.  On  our  return  trip  there  was  a  harrowing  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  Tucson  airport,  when  the  four  engine  American  Airlines  prop  ship  lost 
an  engine  on  the  take-off  and  kept  us  waiting  eight  hours  for  a  substitute  plane. 

In  January,  1957,  I  suffered  my  fifth  and  nearly  fatal,  attack  of  pneumonia.  I  had 
been  taking  an  anticoagulant  drug  which  sometimes  causes  internal  hemmorhage,  and 
at  a  party  in  the  Columbus  Country  Club  I  was  served  a  poisoned  lobster,  with  the 
result  that  I  became  deathly  ill  and  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  the  following  morning. 
My  condition  became  so  serious  that  Dick  gave  up  his  regular  occupation  and  came  to 
stay  with  me  at  the  hospital,  along  with  Cecile,  until  the  danger  was  past.  Dr.  Knies 
saidhe  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  me  unless  I  got  out  of  Columbus  each  year 
as  soon  as  the  weather  turned  cold,  and  remained  away  until  warmth  returned. 

So  it  was  that  we  came  to  Phoenix  over  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  in  195  7  to  select 
a  house  for  the  winter.  John  was  in  a  wheel  chair  with  a  sprained  ankle  and  had  to 
be  carried  on  and  off  each  plane. 

After  a  very  busy  week  of  looking,  when  nearly  discouraged,  we  finally  found  a  place 
at  62  East  Cholla  Lane  in  Scottsdale,  known  as  the  "Three  Palms.  "  Though  small 
and  meagerly  furnished,  it  had  a  heated  swimming  pool  and  was  in  the  right  location 
near  the  Judson  School,  which  George  and  John  would  attend.  Happily,  we  leased  it 
for  six  months  starting  December  1st,  although  we  would  not  occupy  it  until  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  1958. 

Upon  our  return  to  Columbus,  we  found  a  foot  of  snow  blocking  the  driveways.  Carl, 
who  was  Pearl's  husband,  had  neglected  to  shovel  the  snow  or  to  turn  on  the  heat  in 
the  house  and  we  found  it  indeed  a  cold  and  dreary  place.  We  managed  to  live  through 
it  long  enough  to  fire  the  man,  who  had  been  with  us  about  three  years.  Although  he 
was  dependable  when  sober,  the  time  between  drunks  became  too  close  together  for 
us  to  tolerate. 

It  had  been  recommended  by  my  physician.  Dr.  Philip  Knies,  and  concurred  in  by 
my  son,  Dr.  Dick  Benua,  as  well  as  agreed  to  by  all  the  family,  that  I  should  have 
a  double  hernia  operation  as  quickly  as  I  could  get  into  the  hospital.  But  first  I  had 
to  rush  through  the  year -end  settlement  meetings  of  both  the  directors  and  trustees, 
of  the  several  companies  and  trusts  which  we  manage.  With  cooperation  from  Louis 
and  Eleanor  Craig,  who  represented  our  auditors  and  tax  reporters,  we  finished  on 
the  evening  of  December  10th.  I  went  directly  from  the  office  to  the  hospital  and 
was  operated  on  the  next  morning.  I  came  through  without  mishap  (nurses  around 
the  clock,  of  course)  and  two  days  before  Christmas  I  returned  home. 
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On  January  5,  1958,  upon  reaching  Phoenix,  we  found  to  our  dismay  that  the  house 
we  had  leased  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Harley  Davidson,,  of  the  motorcycle  fam¬ 
ily  in  Milwaukee.  He  and  his  wife  were  occupying  the  house  and  would  not  give  it  up 
until  around  January  20th,  forcing  us  to  stay  inahotel  for  almost  three  weeks.  How¬ 
ever,  the  new  owner  made  compensating  adjustments  in  rent  and  absorbed  our  bills 
for  lodging  and  board,  so  that  we  were  not  too  greatly  inconvenienced.  We  stayed 
at  the  Valley  Ho  Hotel  in  Scottsdale,  with  the  boys  going  to  Judson  School  via  the 
school  bus  which  called  for  them  and  returned  them  daily.  We  used  a  rented  car  un¬ 
til  our  station  wagon,  new  that  Christmas,  arrived  from  Columbus  around  January 
10th. 

Relieved  of  business  responsibilities  and  basking  in  the  Arizona  sun,  I  recovered 
from  my  operation  sooner  than  I  had  even  hoped.  As  soon  as  we  were  settled  in  our 
rented  house  which  we  realized  would  not  again  be  available,  we  began  looking  a- 
round  for  a  home  which  we  could  purchase  without  further  delay. 

One  morning  I  happened  to  notice  a  FOR  SALE  sign  on  a  long,  low  house  which  was 
nestled  against  the  base  of  Camelback  Mountain,  in  the  new  Red  Rock  addition.  That 
afternoon  I  brought  Mrs.  Benua  to  see  it  and  we  met  the  owner  and  builder,  Mr.  C. 
Tim  Rodgers,  of  Rodgers  &  Son,  who  asked  us  to  return  that  evening  to  see  the  view 
of  Phoenix  by  night  lights.  The  unique  location,  plus  the  small  size  of  the  lot  and 
its  landscaping  possibilities,  appealed  to  us.  I  arranged  to  meet  Tim  and  his  father 
the  next  morning,  which  was  Saturday.  The  deal  was  concluded  that  same  day,  with 
the  agreement  that  he  would  convert  the  carport  into  living  quarters  for  George  and 
John,  at  cost  plus  a  small  overhead  fee.  We  planned  the  addition  and  he  completed 
the  work  in  the  next  six  weeks  while  we  were  still  in  Phoenix.  Meanwhile,  I  was 
getting  bids  on  a  swimming  pool  and  awarded  the  contract  to  Ed  Ast,  of  Desert  Gem 
Swimming  Pool  Company,  to  be  built  during  the  summer  and  ready  for  us  when  we 
returned  in  the  fall.  A  contract,  somewhat  loosely  drawn,  to  furnish  the  house  com¬ 
pletely,  including  draperies  and  wall  to  wall  carpeting,  was  awarded  to  Mehagians, 
All  together,  it  was  a  busy  six  weeks. 

In  the  fall  of  1958,  it  was  pleasant  to  return  to  Phoenix  and  find  our  new  home  wait¬ 
ing.  After  two  weeks  spent  in  getting  settled,  I  returned  to  Columbus  while  Cecile 
stayed  on.  Some  of  the  interior  decorating  was  not  to  her  liking  and  she  went  through 
quite  a  siege  of  making  changes  and  substitutions.  By  Thanksgiving,  when  I  flew 
out  with  Louis  and  his  family  in  the  Ebco  Beechcraft  plane,  the  place  was  in  "apple 
pie"  order  and  a  joy  to  behold.  I  returned  to  Columbus  with  Louis,  where  we  were 
joined  by  my  wife  and  the  boys  at  Christmas  time.  My  sister  Marguerite  and  my 
Aunt  Leila  were  holiday  guests,  occupying  a  newly  furnished  guest  house  which  had 
been  the  old  farmer's  house.  All  of  us  enjoyed  a  wonderful  time  throughout  the 
holidays  and  in  January  returned  to  Phoenix  via  airline. 

In  1959,  both  Louis  and  Tom,  with  their  families,  flew  with  me  in  the  company  Ven¬ 
tura  to  spend  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  in  Phoenix.  We  found  them  ample  quar¬ 
ters  at  the  Outpost  Inn  on  Indian  School  Road.  One  Sunday  we  all  flew  over  to  Dis¬ 
neyland,  where  the  young  people  had  an  enjoyable  time.  In  spite  of  constant  rain, 
our  visitors  enjoyed  their  holiday  in  Arizona. 
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The  year  I960  proved  unfortunate  for  me.  Early  in  September  I  was  hospitalized 
for  nearly  four  weeks,  returning  to  the  farm  for  two  weeks  and  then  to  Phoenix  for 
another  two  weeks  of  convalescence.  The  boys  had  gone  out  in  September  with  Lloyd 
and  Gladine  Smith,  our  household  help,  in  the  Ventura  plane.  Cecile  and  I  came 
out  via  commercial  airline  in  mid-October.  Feeling  good  and  believing  my  health 
would  stand  it,  I  returned  to  Columbus  on  November  1,  where  I  wished  to  attend 
the  Ebco  annual  sales  meeting,  go  quail  hunting  in  Georgia,  and  be  present  for  the 
important  year-end  meetings. 

From  the  moment  I  boarded  the  plane  in  Phoenix,  everything  went  wrong.  The  sales 
meeting  in  Columbus  troubled  me,  the  national  election  went  the  wrong  way,  and  the 
loss  of  my  lawsuit  (actually,  thoughnot  technically)  left  me  in  a  very  vulnerable  po¬ 
sition.  As  a  result,  on  November  8th,  I  suffered  a  second  heart  attack  and  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital  from  the  office.  Dr.  Knies  brought  me  out  of  it  again,  al¬ 
though  not  as  quickly  as  my  previous  recovery.  In  Phoenix,  Cecile  was  fretting  be¬ 
cause  she  wanted  to  be  with  me,  but  I  felt  there  was  little  she  could  do  and  she  be¬ 
longed  with  the  boys.  How  I  was  to  get  back  to  Phoenix  I  had  no  idea,  until  Louis 
steppedinand  persuaded  Dr.  Knies  that  the  easiest  way  for  me  to  go  was  in  the  com¬ 
pany  plane,  which  he  himself  would  pilot.  To  my  surprise  the  Doctor  acquiesced, 
and  we  reached  Phoenix  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  Thus  the  traditional  family 
get-together  in  Phoenix  was  accomplished. 

Following  the  second  health  breakdown,  Ihad  agreed  to  take  six  months  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  business.  All  business  details  were  withheld  from  me  beginning  at 
Thanksgiving  until  May  of  1961.  Idid  no  traveling  and  made  no  business  calls  except 
a  few  in  Phoenix. 

About  January  15th,  I  set  up  a  little  office  at  2505  East  Thomas  Road  and  began  to 
devote  four  or  five  hours  a  day  to  writing  the  Benua  History,  When  time  came  to 
close  the  office,  I  was  in  fine  condition,  mentally  and  physically.  I  reached  Colum¬ 
bus  in  time  to  give  the  chief  address  at  the  Ebco  Employees  Service  Award  Banquet 
on  May  19,  1961.  My  subject  was,  "Honesty  is  the  Best  Policy."  Iwas  deeply  grat¬ 
ified  to  receive  a  rising  ovation  at  beginning  and  ending  of  the  talk  from  the  largest 
group  ever  to  attend  a  company  banquet.  Many  service  pins  were  awarded  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  diamond-set  service  pin  denoting  25  years  at  Ebco, 

For  better  or  for  worse,  Phoenix  has  become  our  Winter  Home.  George  Benua 
graduated  from  the  Judson  School  and  chose  the  University  of  Arizona  at  Tucson,  as 
his  college.  The  climate,  the  scenery,  the  Western  style  of  living,  our  friends  and 
our  experiences  here  now  for  the  fourth  winter,  all  point  to  a  continued  wintering 
here  at  Benrock,  our  second  home. 
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BENDALE  FARMS 


Shortly  after  we  moved  to  our  country  place  in  1938,  I  bought  two  little  Jersey  cows 
nam ed Star  and  Candy ,  to  provide  fresh  milk,  cream  and  butter  for  my  growing  boys. 
I  give  you  my  word  that  getting  into  the  registered  cattle  breeding  game  was  never 
in  my  thoughts.  Yet  a  few  years  later,  I  was  deep  not  only  in  the  local  but  also  the 
national  affairs  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  was  actively  directing  ac¬ 
celerated  Jersey  promotions  among  Ohio  farmers  and  their  sons  and  daughters.  In 
a  way,  I  was  the  "spark  plug"  of  this  acceleration,  at  least  in  Central  Ohio,  where 
I  was  an  officer  and  director  in  the  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  president  of  the 
District  10  Parish  Club,  both  of  which  centered  in  Columbus. 

Ihad  already  experienced  the  excitement  of  raising  prize -winning  dogs  with  my  reg¬ 
istered  Bendale  Kennels.  This  hobby  had  been  a  prime  influence  in  moving  us  out 
to  the  farm  in  the  first  place.  Once  on  our  100  acres  at  Bendale,  the  urge  to  put  the 
land  to  use  overtook  me.  The  idea  of  a  self-sufficient  farm  producing  the  family's 
food,  filled  me  with  enthusiasm  and  I  became  the  first  Benua  in  America  to  turn  my 
land  into  successful  commercial  production. 

Like  a  good  many  other  "city  people"  of  the  1930's  and  1940's,  I  owed  much  of  my 
enthusiasm  to  the  charming  book  written  by  Louis  Bromfield,  who  plowed  a  lifetime 
of  royalties  from  best  sellers  into  the  operation  of  his  Malabar  Farm .  I  bought  sev¬ 
eral  copies  of  "Pleasant  Valley"  as  gifts  for  myfriends.  This  author -turned-farmer 
made  farming  sound  wonderful.  When  he  needed  a  new  barn  (a  substantial  expense, 
as  every  farmer  knows)  he  sat  down  and  wrote  another  book,  movie  script  or  syn¬ 
dicated  column  to  pay  for  it.  He  traveled  and  lectured  appealingly.  Experience, 
however,  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with  Bromfield,  I  later  learned. 

To  process  the  supply  of  good  rich  Jersey  milk  from  our  cows,  I  installed  first  a 
cream  separator,  electric  churn,  refrigerator  and  other  equipment.  We  always  had 
more  dairy  products  than  we  could  use.  Next  year,  when  two  heifer  calves  had  been 
born,  I  built  a  beautiful  little  dairy  barn,  with  five  stanchions  and  two  pens.  By  the 
time  World  War  II  began,  I  was  in  a  position  to  deliver  my  own  Jersey  milk  to  the 
Ebco  Canteen.  Soon  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply;  more  cows  were  purchased 
and  we  went  merrily  on  our  way. 

To  supply  fresh  eggs,  I  bought  the  highest  record  Rhode  Island  Reds,  bred  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Later  each  hen  was  branded  with  a  metal  band  and  number,  and  trap- 
nested  so  that  a  record  of  egg  production  could  be  kept  on  the  printed  forms  which 
we  supplied  for  that  purpose.  Next  we  were  operating  a  chick  hatchery  and  at  the 
peak  of  production,  some  6,000  eggs  per  month  were  being  sold  at  high  premium 
prices  to  Columbus  grocers. 

Our  farmer  and  his  wife,  Chet  and  Carrie  Garrabrant,  were  both  experienced  and 
enthusiastic  about  this  small  farm  operation.  Chet  was  in  charge  of  the  Jersey  cows; 
Carrie  had  charge  of  the  kennels.  The  war  put  a  stop  to  the  kennels  when  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dog  foods  was  suspended  and  food  rationing  went  into  effect.  So  our  efforts 
were  transferred  to  raising  pigs.  We  quickly  built  upanicely  balanced,  though  small 
herd  of  registered  Berkshires.  They  provided  meat  and  rapid  reproduction,  at  the 
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Aerial  view  of  buildings  Bendale  Farms,  Central  College-  1943 

Photo  by  L.  P.  Benua 


Snow-clad  entrance  to  Bendale.  How  it  all  started  -  A.R.  Benua  with 

The  original  Bendale  sign.  Candy  and  Star  -  first  Jerseys  -  1938 


Original  home  of  Star  and 
Candy  (tight  as  a  new  shoe) 


Bendale' s  first  dairy  barn 
built  1939  for  five  Jerseys 


same  time  satisfying  a  portion  of  our  urge  to  help  the  war  effort.  They  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  lot  of  fun,  as  the  sows  were  named  for  famous  cosmeticians  like  Liz  Arden, 
Helene  Rubenstein,  Germaine  Monteil  and  the  others.  The  big  boar  was,  of  course, 
named  Max  Factor.  In  spite  of  the  many  little  pigs  we  sold,  we  soon  had  more  than 
we  could  feed.  Without  crops  of  our  own,  during  the  second  year,  we  were  forced 
to  dispose  of  our  pigs. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  similar  fate  for  our  Jersey  cows,  we  began  to  cultivate  our  land 
and  produce  feed  for  them.  We  bought  machinery,  leased  additional  land  and  soon 
became  real  dirt  farmers.  We  also  bought  an  additional  70  acres  of  adjoining  land, 
bringing  the  farm  to  a  total  of  170  acres  instead  of  100.  The  original  land  was  not 
fertile,  and  probably  the  poorest  land  in  the  entire  county.  However,  we  made  it 
yield  by  adding  fertilizer  and  other  nutrients. 

We  raised  about  30  fine  big  turkeys  each  year  in  wire  cages,  fed  them  to  prime, 
dressed  and  shipped  them  as  gifts  to  business  associates  and  friends  at  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  Christmas.  There  was  also  a  flock  of  white  Peking  ducks  usually  waddling 
around  the  grounds  in  summer  and  sporting  in  the  brook.  One  flock  of  5  0  white  Afri¬ 
can  guineas  used  to  fly  about  the  farm  like  a  white  cloud,  eating  all  grasshoppers  in 
the  summer. 

In  1943,  one  of  those  events  occurred  which  can  only  be  described  as  the  workings 
of  fate.  Sitting  by  the  fireside  one  evening,  idly  reading  the  "Jersey  Bulletin,  "  I 
noted  an  article  about  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  annual  meeting  at  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City.  At  this  meeting,  a  seven-man  Relocation  Committee 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  moving  the  club  away  from  the 
crowded  Eastern  seaboard  to  a  place  nearer  the  center  of  the  Jersey  cow  population. 
To  me  this  seemed  positive  evidence  that  Jersey  breeding  had  become  an  endeavor 
which  was  more  than  a  hobby  for  rich  and  successful  or  retired  businessmen.  After 
long  reflection  that  night,  I  concluded  that  the  logical,  perhaps  ideal  home  for  this 
organization  was  right  he  re  in  Columbus.  The  next  morning  I  wasted  no  time  in  going 
into  action.  For  a  long  time  it  was  a  lonely  battle,  but  after  many  months  I  gained 
the  cooperation  of  influential  people  and  my  idea  became  a  reality. 

My  first  move  that  morning  was  to  write  a  good  sales  letter  to  each  of  the  seven  men 
on  the  committee ,  outlining  the  advantages  of  Columbus  as  the  new  Jersey  headquar¬ 
ters.  Next,  I  persuaded  the  secretary  of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
back  up  my  proposal  with  an  official  invitation  to  each  of  them.  I  think  we  got  in  the 
first  good  blow,  which  is  always  helpful  in  winning  any  battle;  certainly,  the  subse¬ 
quent  developments  proved  to  be  exactly  that  --a  battle  to  prevent  the  club  from  se¬ 
lecting  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Ky.  ,  Nashville  or  Memphis,  Tenn.  ,  or 
any  one  of  several  other  cities  who  were  trying  to  entice  the  organization.  Com¬ 
petition  became  very  keen. 

Some  months  later,  almost  unbelievably  I  was  getting  cooperation  from  the  Jersey 
breeders  of  size  and  influence,  even  though  few  of  them  were  located  in  Columbus 
territory.  An  organization  reluctantly  got  going  and  finally  we  had  a  hard-hitting 
team  consisting  of  Governor  Bricker,  Columbus  Mayor  Jim  Rhodes,  Doctor  Howard 
Bevis  (President  of  Ohio  State  University),  the  newspapers,  radio  stations  and  the 
breeders  themselves.  When  the  Relocation  Committee  made  their  visit  to  the  five 
leading  contending  cities,  Columbus  was  their  unanimous  choice! 
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During  the  build-up  I  had  been  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Real  Estate  Committee, 
pricing  locations  and  preparing  a  list  of  12  sites  to  show  the  Jersey  men,  even  taking 
options  on  several  of  the  most  favorable.  One  of  the  optioned  sites  was  chosen  as 
the  new  home  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  It  was  located  on  East  Broad 
Street  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  Park,  in  the  residential  area  of  Columbus. 

After  that  victory,  our  next  stop  was  to  organize  and  publicize  a  "Sale  of  Stars,  "  an 
unprecedented  feature,  to  which  60or  70  leading  breeders  throughout  the  nation  each 
donated  a  good  Jersey  cow.  We  drew  buyers  from  coast  to  coast,  had  a  wonderful 
day,  and  sold  the  entire  lot  of  Jerseys  for  two  and  one -half  times  as  much  as  we  had 
paid  for  the  new  club  site.  Bids  at  the  spirited  auction  were  liberal,  the  high  cow 
bringing  $7 , 5 00.  Unable  then  to  donate  acow  of  the  prevailing  quality,  Bendale  Farm 
donated  the  sale  blankets,  which  was  a  beautiful  white  and  orange  affair  decorated 
with  blue  stars.  I  also  bought  the  cow  donated  by  the  Texas  State  Club, 

When  the  enthusiasm  of  this  promotion  had  died  down,  another  delay  occurred  be¬ 
cause  of  finances.  The  Club's  property  in  New  York  City  could  not  be  immediately 
sold  and  much  time  and  money  would  be  needed  to  build  the  monumental  type  of  head¬ 
quarters  they  desired  in  Columbus.  I  was  asked  one  day  by  the  directors  if  I  could 
find  them  temporary  quarters  at  a  fair  price.  In  quick  order,  I  optioned  a  space  -- 
two  floors  of  the  M.  C.  Lilley  Building  on  East  Long  Street,  in  downtown  Columbus, 
at  alow  rental  becaus  e  the  volume  of  the  company '  s  uniform  business  had  shrunk  ma¬ 
terially  following  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Club's  officers  came  to  Columbus,  looked 
over  the  building  and  signed  the  lease.  They  occupied  these  quarters  for  7  years, 
until  the  completion  and  dedication  of  their  new  home  on  East  Broad  Street  in  1951. 

During  that  period,  the  policies  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  underwent  a 
complete  change.  Jack  Nesbit,  who  held  the  influential  position  of  national  secretary 
during  the  relocation  period,  was  released  shortly  after  the  headquarters  removed 
to  Columbus.  Floyd  Johnson,  of  Iowa  State  College,  was  subsequently  his  successor 
and  held  this  office  until  1955,  when  Jim  Cavanaugh,  who  had  been  his  assistant,  be¬ 
came  Secretary  after  Floyd's  sudden  and  unexpected  death. 

Realizing  my  need  for  bigger  Jersey  operations  and  wishing  to  participate  in  all  the 
activities  which  would  soon  center  in  Columbus  as  national  headquarters,  I  joined 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  in  1943,  and  did  all  I  could  to  help  the  incipient 
relocation  program. 

Early  in  1944,  I  purchased  the  Norm  Buxton  Farm,  a  215  acre  place  split  by  Route 
62,  situated  in  the  east  ridge  of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  just  twelve  miles  from  Bendale 
and  24  miles  from  the  Ebco  plant  in  Columbus.  This  beautiful  rolling  land,  spotted 
with  several  acres  of  woods  on  the  north  and  south  borders,  had  been  in  the  Buxton 
family  for  125  years.  Grandpa  Buxton  had  brought  his  bride  from  Connecticut  by 
team  and  sleigh,  with  all  his  worldly  goods,  and  acquired  quite  a  bit  of  land  at  the 
edge  of  this  pioneer  town.  He  had  sold  horses  and  later  raised  trotting  horses. 
There  was  alarge  old-fashionedbarn,  inbadrepair,  with  an  obsolete  track  adjoining 
it.  The  land,  being  low  in  the  middle,  was  tile  drained.  It  was  mainly  silty  loam, 
except  in  the  lower  areas  which  adjoined  an  old  bog  and  here  the  black  top  soil  lay  six 
to  ten  feet  deep.  The  land  proved  exceedingly  fertile  and  productive  after  the  soil 
deficiencies  had  been  corrected  by  the  addition  of  limestone,  organic  matter  and 
chemical  fertilizers. 
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The  house,  which  was  the  newest  addition  on  the  place,  was  modern,  of  a  beautiful 
red  pressed  brick,  with  thin  white  mortar  joints.  Its  front  porch  provided  a  wonder¬ 
ful  view,  or  you  could  get  the  same  view  through  the  big  windows  in  the  front  of  the 
house.  The  house  was  in  good  condition  but  the  farm  buildings  can  only  be  described 
as  crude  and  antiquated.  The  fencing  was  completely  rusted  out,  also  the  tile  need¬ 
ed  repair.  It  took  several  years  and  much  money  to  make  Bendale -Johnstown  Farm 
worthy  of  its  name. 

During  the  two-year  construction  period,  I  brought  the  Myers  family  (parents  of 
Carrie  Garrabrant)  to  live  on  the  farm.  When  all  was  in  readiness  to  convert  to  a 
registered  Jersey  establishment,  I  hired  Robert  Rarey,  a  recent  Ohio  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  graduate  (an  experienced  Jersey  breeder  who,  as  a  boy,  had  farmed  with  his 
father)  to  become  resident  manager,  and  he  was  with  Bendale  Farm  during  its  first 
three  years.  Next  followed  Howard  Myers,  Carrie '  s  brother ,  who  was  with  us  about 
three  years.  After  that  I  had  Fred  Dixon,  a  lifelong  Jersey  enthusiast.  He  remained 
until  I  sold  everything  in  195  3.  During  those  nine  years  I  averaged  at  least  two  to 
four  trips  each  week  to  Johnstown,  devoting  nearly  all  of  my  "hobby"  time  and  effort 
to  it. 

Now  for  the  Jerseys:  this  was  the  only  livestock  on  Bendale  -  Johnstown  Farm  and 
eventually  they  built  up  to  a  herd  of  nearly  100  Jerseys.  From  Jack  and  Gertrude 
Campbell,  of  the  Clearview  Farms,  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  I  purchased  the  famous 
bull,  Golden  Dreamer,  in  1946,  along  with  a  dozen  cows  of  Jack's  Famous  Blonde 
bloodlines,  which  were  bred  to  Golden  Dreamer.  Later,  we  acquired  three  fine 
cows  from  the  Biltmore  herd  at  Ashville,  North  Carolina,  which  was  run  by  Judge 
Junius  G.  Adams,  former  president  of  the  A.  J.C.C.  Still  later,  at  the  National 
Sale  and  Show  in  1949,  heldin  Memphis,  we  bought  the  national  Grand  Champion  Cow, 
Lady  Cowslip  Tulip.  We  also  had  some  wonderful  Jerseys  in  only  one  or  two  gen¬ 
erations  from  the  top  cattle  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  Tom  Dempsey,  who  won  fame  as 
a  Jersey  sales  manager,  was  a  neighbor  and  friend.  His  father  had  been  an  origin¬ 
al  member  of  the  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

All  these  factors  helped  us  to  make  our  program  a  success  from  the  start.  Our 
records  of  production,  percentage  of  butterfat  and  classification  of  animals  (which 
means  their  perfection  of  conformation)  ran  very  high,  earning  us  an  enviable  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  breeder  of  fine  Jersey  cattle. 

Besides  the  many  Jersey  visitors  to  our  farms,  the  Johnstown  farm  drew  leading 
agronomists,  ministers  of  agriculture  and  other  notables  from  nearby  as  well  as 
overseas.  The  yield  and  quality  of  our  forage  crop  was  so  high  under  our  methods 
that  it  earned  us  the  reputation  of  being  "just  big  liars.  "  My  personal  efforts  in  the 
national,  the  state  and  the  parish  Jersey  clubs,  helped  to  set  off  the  greatest  pro¬ 
motion  and  progress  enjoyed  by  the  breed  in  many  years.  Our  farm  did  raise  all 
its  own  feed,  plus  more,  as  was  proved  by  the  accurate  yearly  records  kept  on 
each  producing  field. 
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During  the  war,  the  National  Dairy  Show,  which  was  the  combined  effort  of  all  the 
dairy  breeds  and  exhibited  not  only  the  animals  but  also  dairy  equipment,  had  been 
suspended.  After  the  war  there  seemed  to  be  great  reluctance  to  get  it  going  again 
and  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  among  the  various  people  involved.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  our  "Sale  of  Stars"  and  after  the  A.  J,  C .  C .  had  moved  to  Columbus , 
it  was  decided  to  initiate  a  substitute  for  the  National  Dairy  Show  --  a  project  never 
before  attempted  by  any  single  breed.  We  put  on  a  Dairy  Show  and  Sale  even  bigger 
than  the  national  affair,  which  featured  just  one  breed.  .  .  Jerseys. 

The  first  show,  held  in  1945,  turned  out  to  be  a  grand  success,  although  it  required 
much  promotion  and  effort.  It  was  held  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  grounds  and  included 
the  juniors,  for  whom  we  had  prizes  and  banquets.  After  four  or  five  years  this  be¬ 
came  an  established  annual  affair  which  drew  dairy  people  from  throughout  the 
United  States ,  Canada,  and  even  from  aboard. 

In  the  wake  of  the  great  developments  incident  to  the  relocation  of  the  A.  J.C.C.  , 
there  was  a  proportionate  upsurge  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
Directors  of  this  organization,  elected  by  the  15  districts  in  the  state,  decided  to 
hire  a  State  Secretary  and  open  a  headquarters  office  in  Columbus;  also  to  publish  a 
monthly  magazine  to  be  known  as  the  "Ohio  Jersey  News.  "  Many  activities  were 
designed  to  promote  the  Jersey  cow  to  Ohio  farmers,  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
and  4-H  boys  and  girls.  Being  the  State  Treasurer  and  the  only  director  of  the  State 
Club  who  resided  in  Columbus,  where  the  state  office  was  now  located,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  supervision  of  state  Jersey  affairs  naturally  fell  to  my  lot. 

We  selected  Harvey  Johnson,  a  young  Ag  graduate  from  Missouri,  to  be  our  first 
State  Secretary.  A  bit  later  we  hired  Cecilia  Kline  to  compile  and  edit  the  Ohio 
Jersey  News.  The  State  Office  was  located  at  40  East  Warren  Street,  over  the  print 
shop  which  had  the  contract  to  print  the  monthly  journal.  It  was  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  meetings  of  30  to  40  persons. 

With  Harvey  Johnson  working  nearly  all  the  time  out  in  the  field  with  the  breeders, 
we  hired  Ann  Russo  as  office  manager,  record  keeper  and  stenographer.  She  prac¬ 
tically  ran  the  State  Office,  besides  being  secretary  to  the  Treasurer,  which  office 
I  held.  Later,  when  Johnson  resigned  to  become  a  Jersey  farmer  in  Golden  City, 
Missouri,  he  was  succeeded  by  an  Ohio  man,  Gene  Slagle.  Gene  resigned  after  two 
or  three  years  to  become  a  Jersey  auctioneer  and  Sales  Manager.  Later,  Ann  left 
the  club  and  came  to  Ebco  to  conduct  the  sales  contests  then  running  under  my  su¬ 
pervision.  Her  next  move  was  to  become  my  secretary,  handling  not  only  me  com¬ 
pany  work,  but  the  intricate  records  of  my  registered  Jersey  establishment  on  the 
two  Bendale  Farms.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  familiarity  with  so  many 
Jersey  people  made  her  invaluable  as  a  secretary,  and  she  proved  to  be  indeed  a 
good  helpmate. 

From  the  time  we  took  on  the  Campbell  blood  lines  through  the  purchase  of  Golden 
Dreamer  and  the  Blonde  strain  of  cows ,  our  advertising  in  the  twice-monthly  Jersey 
Bulletin  was  handled  by  Harry  Jenkins,  the  dean  of  Jersey  statisticians  as  well  as 
ad  writers.  The  Jersey  Bulletin,  of  national  circulation,  was  published  in  Indiana¬ 
polis  by  Royer  Brown  and  his  son,  as  a  private  enterprise.  Roy  was  also  a  long¬ 
time  friend  of  the  Campbells  and,  of  course,  of  Jenkins,  Tom  Dempsey  and  Jack 
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Right  Golden  Blonde  -  Excellent  Golden  Dreamer  -  Excellent 

Junior  Herd  Sir  e,  Bendale  Farms  Senior  Superior  Sire,  our  Senior  Herd  Sire 


Nesbit.  Obviously,  we  were  in  good  company  among  the  top  circle  of  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers  from  the  very  start.  We  had  a  standard  price  of  $1,000  each  for  Golden  Dream  - 
ers'sons  out  of  our  best  cows.  They  were  shipped  nationwide  and  never  failed  to 
come  up  to  expectations. 

We  supplied  both  heifer  s  and  cows ,  sometimes  young  bulls,  for  the  sales  which  were 
conducted  as  breed  promotions,  and  I  will  say  that  they  always  brought  fair  prices 
wherever  they  were  shown. 

Another  well-publicized  event  which  was  held  in  connection  with  much  entertain¬ 
ment  was  the  Annual  Membership  Meeting  of  the  A.  J.C.C.  in  June  of  each  year. 
While  the  club  was  located  in  New  York,  few  breeders  could  afford  the  time  and 
money  to  attend  the  affair.  Consequently,  attendance  was  extremely  limited.  After 
moving  the  headquarters  to  Columbus,  we  built  up  to  the  point  where  the  meeting  was 
attended  by  300,  400  or  even  500  members,  all  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Iwas  chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
and  we  gave  a  big  barbecue,  sometimes  served  in  a  circus  tent,  prepared  by  the 
professor  in  charge  of  meats  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  He  and  his  staff  cooked 
beef  in  underground  pits  in  true  barbecue  style,  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
event.  We  often  served  600  or  800  people,  usually  on  a  nearby  Jersey  farm. 

After  I  was  elected  President  of  District  10,  which  comprised  five  of  the  choice 
counties  surrounding  Columbus,  I  developed  an  idea  to  help  all  Jersey  breeders.  It 
proved  so  successful  and  took  hold  so  rapidly  that  it  was  soon  copied  by  other  dis¬ 
tricts  throughout  the  nation.  It  involved  a  continuous  program  of  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity  not  only  of  the  cows  and  bulls,  but  the  breeders,  the  milk,  cream,  and  the 
offspring. 

Our  first  venture  in  showmanship  was  centered  in  the  Madison  County  Fair  some  25 
miles  west  of  Columbus,  at  London,  Ohio.  Using  newspaper  stories,  pictures,  two 
rural  radio  stations  and  the  breed  media,  we  began  to  draw  the  major  breeders  from 
the  area.  Later,  we  brought  in  the  real  "top  brass"  of  the  breed  from  far  away 
places.  Trophies,  solicited  from  sources  such  as  Bordens  and  other  companies, 
were  big  and  gaudy.  They  were  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  class 
won.  Our  ribbons  and  rosettes  were  equally  sought  after.  Later  on,  as  we  made 
headway,  we  ran  beauty  contests  to  select  the  Jersey  Queen,  who  received  a  huge 
shower  of  orchids  (also  donated)  such  as  these  country  lasses  had  never  seen. 

In  one  show,  we  actually  got  the  state  law  against  lotteries  suspended  for  one  day 
(in  effect)  when  we  raffled  off  a  fine  Jersey  heifer,  also  donated.  But  to  me,  the 
crowning  glory  came  the  day  we  persuaded  the  Madison  County  Fair  Board  to  pay 
us  $1 , 000  for  our  last  show  held  there.  We  guaranteed  them  1 , 000  extra  admissions 
for  the  day  of  the  show,  and  delivered  more  than  that  number.  Although  we  had  no 
contract,  and  only  the  official  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  at  which  I  presented  the 
deal  in  a  "sales  talk,  "  they  eventually  paid  up,  although  we  did  have  to  go  in  person 
to  collect  the  money. 
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Bendale  Jerseys  rode  to  the  shows  in  a  large  specially-built  truck  containing  four¬ 
teen  individual  stalls ,  emblazoned  on  all  sides  with  colorful  spectacular  signs.  Here 
we  repeated  the  advertising  slogans  and  symbols  used  in  Bendale  promotions,  blown 
up  to  colossal  size.  Some  of  the  catchiest  were: 

BLONDES  IMPROVE  WITH  AGE  BLONDE  BLOOD  BLENDS  BEST 

DREAM  LINE  UDDERS 

A  DREAMER  SON  MAKES  YOUR  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 
OLD  MAN  DREAMER  --HE  JUST  KEEPS  ROLLING  ALONG 

The  last  named  sign  had  all  the  0 1  s  painted  as  red  wagon  wheels.  I  greatly  enjoyed 
creating  these  graphic  signs  and  especially  enjoyed  putting  Bendale '  s  "Circus  Truck" 
on  the  road,  but  most  of  all  I  treasured  the  many  ribbons,  banners  and  trophies 
which  my  Jerseys  brought  home. 

The  results  of  these  high-powered  efforts?  On  good  authority,  I  know  we  started 
more  than  3,  000  boys  and  girls  in  Junior  Jersey  projects  in  Madison  County  alone 
the  first  three  years.  We  also  started  a  number  of  small  and  medium  Jersey  out¬ 
fits  and  improved  many  herds  then  in  existence.  I  placed  three  Golden  Dreamer's 
sons  with  Madison  County  breeders,  besides  the  many  good  cattle  that  came  in  from 
other  areas.  No  one  knows  how  far  our  program  spread  across  the  nation. 

The  Jersey  entries  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  during  this  period  increased  from  less  than 
100  head  to  well  over  1, 000,  including  the  Junior  Jersey  projects.  Rings  and  classes 
were  so  large  that  a  full  day  was  required  to  judge  the  breeder’s  cattle  and  two  more 
for  the  Junior  entries.  The  free  evening  banquets  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  which 
followed  the  shows  were  attended  by  hundreds,  and  there  was  always  an  overflow. 
They  featured  the  best  of  entertainers  and  food.  Another  of  my  jobs  was  to  solicit 
funds  from  Kraft  or  Bordens  to  finance  the  cost  of  these  attractions. 

Still  later,  when  my  own  activities  had  ceased,  both  Ohio  and  Indiana  had  to  refuse 
entry  to  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  annual  state  fairs  because  quarters  simply 
were  not  available  to  handle  the  number  of  Jerseys  sought  to  be  entered. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  another  significant  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Jersey 
herd  at  Bendale  Farms  was  the  enthusiastic  help  supplied  by  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  and  the  Veterinary  Clinic  of  Ohio  State  University.  These  authorities 
were  readily  available  for  advice  or  counsel.  The  veterinarians  were  on  duty  and 
came  to  either  farm  whenever  we  phoned  for  service,  24  hours  a  day  seven  days 
a  week.  This  was  indeed  a  valuable  service. 

The  largest  and  best  promotion  ever  accomplished  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  came  shortly 
after  their  dedication  in  May,  1951,  when  they  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  produce  a  color  movie.  It  told  the  story  of  success  with  the  Jersey  breed  and 
emphasized  the  vast  difference  between  good  and  poor  farming  methods,  and  the 
effects  of  scientific  versus  antiquated  methods.  The  movie  was  directed  and  shot 
by  high -powered movie  producers  from  Hollywood.  The  actors  were  Jersey  farmers , 
their  sons  and  daughters.  A  love  story  and  theme  blossomed  with  the  Jersey  prop¬ 
aganda. 
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Bendale  Johnstown  Farm  had  the  honor  to  be  the  locale  for  the  Ideal  Jersey  Farm 
depicted  in  the  movie.  The  Bendale  herd  of  cows,  calves  and  bulls  were  the  bovine 
stars.  Most  scenes  were  shot  at  the  farm,  although  the  cameramen  were  careful 
not  to  identify  it.  The  picture  has  been  shown  all  over  the  world,  and  is  still  avail¬ 
able.  The  title  of  the  movie  was  "More  Profit  Per  Acre.  " 


In  1953,  Ebco  began  a  major  expansion.  Selling  the  Johnstown  Farm,  the  Jerseys, 
and  equipment,  was  necessary.  A  page  reprinted  from  the  sale  catalog  tells  all. 


dthp&men  SaJbz  *  * 
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A  THRILLING  ADVENTURE 


NEITHER  FOREWORD  OR  FINIS 


EbcoMfg.  To 
Build  Plant 
East  of  Gty 

Ebco  Manufacturing  Co.,  401 
W.  Town  St.,  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  electric  drinking 
water  coolers,  disclosed  Monday 
it  has  purchased  more  than  100 
acres  of  land  for  a  new  plant  east 
of  Columbus. 

The  site  of  the  new  proposed 
factory,  expected  to  be  erected 
within  the  next  two  years,  is 
south  of  Port  Columbus  between 
E.  5th  Av  and  E.  Broad  St.  It 
borders  on  Poth  Rd  and  extends 
west  nearly  to  Bagshaw  Rd. 

A.  8.  Benoa,  Ebco  president, 
said  constructidn  work  will 
start  when  materials  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  proposed  plant  will 
cover  approximately  2  0  0,0  0  0 
square  feet. 

The  firm’s  present  plant  was 
built  in  1906.  Mr.  Benua  said  the 
facilities  are  inadequate  for  both 
present  business  and  future  ex¬ 
pansion  plans. 

Employing  approximately  300 
persons,  Ebco  manufactures  Oasis 
electric  water  coolers  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  manufacturer  of 
electric  dehumidifiers  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Oasis  air  drier 
in  1949. 

Last  year  the  company  started 
manufacturing  the  Oasis  juice 
dispenser,  with  all  of  the  firm’s 
products  distributed  nationally. 


Going  thru  old  files  and  records  to  compile  the 
Bendale  Dispersal  Sale  Catalog,  has  brought  to  mind 
many  pleasant  incidents,  some  of  them  forgotten,  in 
our  brief  career  with  Jerseys.  Altogether  it  is  just 

a  bit  more  than  15  years  and  for  us  it  has  been - 

A  THRILLING  ADVENTURE. 

Our  Sales  Managers,  Chester  Folck  and  Sons, 
are  responsible  for  the  most  of  the  pedigrees  in  this 
book  but  we  have  not  put  them  on  the  ''spot'*  for  the 
usual  "Foreword". 

We  ourselves  have  "taken  it  from  there"  and 
endeavored  to  make  this  catalog  reflect  some  of  the 
activities,  the  principles  and  policies  that  have  guid¬ 
ed  us  and  the  practices  we  have  tried  to  follow. 

Our  breed  activities  started  with  the  notice  that 
the  AMerican  Jersey  Cattle  Club  would  seek  a  new 
location  and  has  in  varying  degree  connected  us  with 
the  A.J.C.C.,  the  Ohio  Club,  Districts  10  and  11  or¬ 
ganizations  as  well  as  County  Jersey  Clubs.  If  bene¬ 
fit  has  accrued  to  any  of  the  Clubs,  the  breeders  or 
the  breed,  we  are  more  than  happy  for  our  small 
part.  The  acquaintance  with  fine  Jersey  folk  from 
many  places  and  the  privilege  of  working  with  them 
has  repaid  any  effort  of  ours,  many  fold.  In  fact,  for 
us,  it  is  A  THRILLING  ADVENTURE  —  an  everlast¬ 
ing  source  of  pleasure  for  quiet  reflection. 

As  for  the  reason  we  decided  to  sell  Bendale 
Johnstown  Farm  and  to  disperse  7/8  of  the  fine  foun¬ 
dation  herds,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  reprint  from 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  on  this  page. 
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Once  the  big  Johnstown  Farm  was  sold,  I  lost  interest  in  the  smaller  activity  at  the 
home  farm.  In  the  autumn  of  1956,  we  said  good-bye  to  farming  by  selling  at  auction 
all  the  remaining  Jerseys,  farm  machinery,  feed  and  equipment  remaining  on  the 
original  Bendale  Farm,  except  our  prize  laying  flock.  When  the  care  of  the  flock 
and  the  eggs  proved  too  much  for  my  schoolboy  sons,  George  and  John,  the  following 
spring  I  sold  all  the  hens  and  equipment,  such  as  the  brooder  houses,  range  shelters 
and  feeders. 

Then  I  put  Bendale  Farm  in  the  soil  bank  for  three  years  and  the  Garrabrants  who 
had  farmed  it  with  me  so  faithfully  for  18  years,  moved  on  to  the  hybrid  corn  seed 
farm  of  Mr.  Grubb  near  Croton,  Ohio. 

Not  until  I960,  did  I  again  put  a  resident  farmer  on  the  place,  when  William  and 
Juanita  Galbraith  moved  in  to  a  newly  remodeled  house  and  we  began  to  concentrate 
on  putting  the  neglected  pastures  into  a  small  livestock  grazing  operation.  The  fields, 
rebuilt  through  the  scientific  application  of  fertilizer  and  nutrients,  are  capable  of 
carrying,  over  100  head  of  cattle  if  used  to  capacity.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  at  least  75  acres  of  timber,  some  of  it  virgin  trees,  besides  brooks  and 
steep  bluffs  where  nothing  grows  except  the  native  vegetation. 

Who  started  it?  How  did  it  all  happen? 

For  a  time,  I  doubt  that  I  or  anyone  else  knew  the  full  answer.  Now,  with  the  passing 
of  the  years  and  time  to  contemplate  the  forces  which  motivated  me  in  becoming  a 
Jersey  breeder,  I  find  the  answer  in  a  voice  from  a  preceding  generation  --  my 
mother,  Linda  Ladenburger  Benua. 

"Ray,  "  she  told  me  many  times,  "anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  " 

With  Mother,  however,  "well"  meant  perfect.  So  I  think  she  would  have  been  grat¬ 
ified  had  she  been  present  in  1949,  at  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  California  Gold 
Rush,  where  the  Annual  Jersey  Meeting  and  National  Sale  was  held  in  Sacramento. 
A  Bendale  Farms  Jersey  heifer  consigned  by  us  (a  daughter  of  Golden  Dreamer  out 
of  one- of  the  Biltmore  cows)  was  sold  to  the  world's  leading  Jersey  importer  and 
breeder,  B.  H.  Bull  &  Sons,  of  Brantford,  Ontario.  She  was  said  to  be  a  "perfect 
specimen.  " 

In  telling  this  story,  I  am  reminded  of  another  of  my  mother's  precepts. 
"Remember  never  to  brag  --  always  be  modest.  " 

So  I  submit  the  facts  and  will  let  the  reader  judge  the  extent  of  the  accomplishments. 
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EBCO 


In  1935,  my  long,  longed  for  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  refrigeration  industry  was 
realized  with  the  acquisition  of  a  25 -year  old  company  being  sold  by  the  Court  after 
3  1/2  years  in  receivership. 

This  company,  after  trying  special  enamelware  for  use  in  public  buildings,  had 
originated  a  two -compartment  kitchen  sink  with  round  and  square  integral  bowls 
called  the  Ebco  Dishwashing  Sink  and  also  had  been  pioneers  in  the  development  of 
the  Refrigerated  Drinking  Water  Cooler. 

Since  then,  my  business  life  and  chief  efforts  combined  with  the  talents  of  my  sons, 
Louis,  and  later  Tom  Benua,  have  revolved  around  the  development  of  Ebco. 

Another  book  would  be  required  to  tell  of  all  the  exploits  of  Ebco  over  these  27  years. 
During  that  time,  we  have  originated  the  Electric  Refrigerated  Dehumidifier  and  the 
Hot  'N  Cold  Water  Cooler  and  progressed  from  zero  to  a  high  position  in  our  field. 

In  1954,  Ebco  designed  and  built  awindow-less,  air  conditioned  factory  that  won  na¬ 
tional  awards  In  I960,  more  building  was  added,  so  it  now  totals  290,000  sq..  ft. 

On  this  page  you  see  the  chief  "Products  of  Ebco.  "  Turn  the  page  and  see  the  Award 
Presentation  and  the  Ebco  Plant  as  it  is  today. 


Cooler  for  city  water  has 
refrigerated  compartment, 
ice  cqbes  and  hot  water  for 
instant  beve  rages. 


Dehumidifier  with 
humidistat  removes 
moisture  from  the 
air  in  basements. 


Bottled  water  cooler  has 

refrigerated  compartment, 

ice  cube  s  and  hot  wate  r  for 
making  instant  beverages. 


Plant  of  the  year  1956,  Award  being  presented  by 
Mr.  Murphy  of  FACTORY  Magazine  and  received 
for  Ebco  by  A.  R.  Benua 


The  Ebco  Manufacturing  Company  Plant,  with  first  addition 
added  in  I960,  at  265  N.  Hamilton  Road,  Columbus  13,  Ohio 


Louis  P.  Benua 


John  Pc  Benua 


A,  R.  Benua 
with  his 
Five  Sons 


RECORDS 


ALBERT  RAY  BENUA  -  1889- 

RUTH  SQUIER  BENUA  -  1889-1951 

Louis  Peter  Benua  II  -  1915- 

Marjorie  Post  Benua  -  1915- 

Suzanne  Alice  Benua 

1944- 

Nancy  Jean  Benua 

1949- 

Richard  Squier  Benua 

1921- 

Joan  Anne  MacLellan  -  1926- 

David  Peter  Benua 

1956- 

Daniel  Ray  Benua 

1957- 

Margaret  Anne  Benua 

1960- 

Laura  Helen  Benua 

1962- 

Thomas  Ray  Benua  -  1922- 

June  Rose  Smith 

-  1922- 

Thomas  R.  Benua,  Jr.  - 
Linda  Dianne  Benua 

Carol  June  Benua 

Peter  Louis  Benua 

1945- 

1946- 
1949- 
1961- 

ALBERT  RAY  BENUA  -  1889- 

CECILE  RICE  BENUA  -  1907- 

George  Philip  Benua 

1944- 

John  Paul  Benua 

1949- 

CONCLUSION 


This  history  began  with  the  fateful  day  that  good  soldier  Peter  Benua  I  had  his  leg 
shot  off  and  was  left  by  Napoleon's  army  in  the  little  conquered  German  Village  of 
Vinigen,  where  he  was  nursed  back  to  health  by  a  lovely  German  girl,  Margaret 
Mangold,  who  became  his  wife.  From  this  first  Benoit  to  spell  his  name  Benua, 
down  to  the  year  1962,  when  Laura  Helen  Benua  was  born  to  my  son  Richard  and 
his  wife  Joane,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  have  elapsed. 

Manners  and  morals  have  changed,  as  have  ideas  and  ideals.  The  thread  which  links 
this  youngest  and  newest  Benua  to  all  of  her  ancestors  is  an  inheritance  composed 
not  only  of  physical  genes,  but  a  code  of  behavior  which  reveals  itself  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  tales  told  by  older  members  of  the  family  --  who  somehow  seem  to  treasure 
such  incidents  more  with  the  passing  of  each  year. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  able  to  uncover  so  few  of  these  "family  landmarks .  "  I  wish 
I  might  have  recounted  more  of  them  in  this  far -from -complete  History.  I  believe 
they  enable  the  reader  to  discern  certain  values  and  explain  many  actions  which 
otherwise  would  have  little  meaning. 

In  the  section  on  my  mother's  family,  I  have  exhausted  all  available  data  without 
being  able  to  trace  the  Louis  Ladenburger  family.  Should  any  reader  have  additional 
knowledge,  or  know  where  important  facts  may  be  ascertained,  or  detect  any  errors 
or  inaccuracies  in  my  research,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  the  information,  sent  to 
me  at  the  address  noted  below.  The  History  will  be  bound  in  a  manner  to  permit  the 
insertion  of  additional  pages  or  substitutions  for  the  present  pages,  should  facts 
warrant  such  action. 

"Why  bother  with  the  past?"  some  of  my  friends  have  laughed.  "The  problem  of 
living  is  found  in  today  and  tomorrow!  You  should  look  forward,  never  backward,  " 
they  have  told  me. 

With  this  viewpoint  I  have  no  argument.  Like  the  motives  which  influenced  my  an¬ 
cestors  to  migrate  to  America,  it  is  a  choice  for  the  individual. 

However,  to  those  who  believe  that  delving  into  the  past  is  a  waste  of  time,  let  me 
point  out  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  pursuit  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  some 
of  the  most  interesting  people  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet.  Moreover, 
I  have  experienced  a  deep  satisfaction  in  recording  many  facts  which  might  never 
otherwise  have  been  known  to  me  or  my  sons  and  relatives. 

The  writing  of  this  history  has  been  my  reward  and  all  the  compensation  that  I  re¬ 
quire.  I  can  only  hope  that  my  readers  will  also  find  it  a  rewarding  experience.  If, 
in  the  future,  any  of  my  sons  or  their  children  should  wish  to  continue  the  history, 
adding  a  chapter  as  the  years  go  by,  I  shall  be  especially  gratified.  I  feel  that  such 
a  continuation  would  be  not  only  a  useful  service  to  all  of  the  name  Benua,  but  that 
the  writer  will  gain  insight  and  understanding  of  his  own  motives  and  actions,  as  well 
as  the  satisfaction  which  creative  writing  always  brings. 


265  N.  Hamilton  Road 
Columbus  13,  Ohio 


ALBERT  RAY  BENUA 
August,  1962. 


